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down information on fishing, 
concise style by leading authorities. 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good g 


man's library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast- 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 


pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and _ lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’— 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 
streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, 
dry fly and other special lures. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the mat- 
ter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c 
postpaid. 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit- 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man- 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 
64 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Single Copies 25% Gach 





Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. 
hunting, and 
All non-essentials have been elimi- 
rade of paper with heavy, 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.”’ 88 pages and cover. 
25¢ postpaid, 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed { 


deer, wapiti, caribou, big horn sheep, Tne Nevice and ine EXPE 


moose, 


. Fer = 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. om Rayer Townsend WOE } 


Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve- 7 4 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces- ~ 


sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post- 


_— Shooting Facts 


For the Vovice and the Expert 
353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in soee—eew edition just pub- 
lished in December, 195 All of the up-to-date in- 
formation on new arms, ammunitions, sights, and 
shooting. Full details of the sensational new .22 
Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authoritative 
analysis of the best rifles for small game, vermin, 
deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. Also latest 
developments in Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 
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Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted » 
April 1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel 
line, leader, and lures particularly suited for bass 
fishing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and the facts 
he states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
25¢ postpaid. 
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for which please 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 


Fishing Facts Fly Casting Wing Shooting 






send me 


Shooting Facts 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 


stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 


Bait Casting Campers Manual Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Bass 
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LUMINOUS WEIGHTED 
TANDEM 


No. 2998—Sizes 1 o—1. 
Prices, 55c—60c each. 


Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—6o yd... . $5.50 
No- 1894—S8o yd.... 6.50 
No. 1893L—Go yd. 
Light Spool. .... 6.00 


JANUARY, 1937 


USE PFLUEGER TACKLE 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


PIPPIN WOBBLER 


Six finishes. Size 2%". 
Price 60c each 


Pflueger MEDALIST 
4 sizes. Prices 


$4.50 to $8.00 


Pflueger TEMPLAR 


No. 1419%— 
400 yd... 
10. 1420)4 
500 yd 


. $32.50 


PAL-O-MINE MINNOW 


3 sizes—15 finishes. 


Pflueger OHIO 
lo. 1978—250 yd...$6.00 


27-lb. Roballo (Snook) 
caught with Pflueger 
Supreme Reel by W. 
K. Price, Jr., Orlando, 


Florida. 


@ Take a tip from old-timers— 
there’s a big difference in the 
way Pflueger Lures are more suc- 
cessful in making big catches, 
and there’s a big difference in the 
better way you can handle line 
with a finely balanced Pflueger 
Reel. That’s why successful 
anglers prefer Pflueger Reels and 
Baits—built from generations of 
experience. 

Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Lines, Leaders, Rods—for every 
kind of fishing in fresh or salt 
water and for every angler’s 
needs—have made Pflueger 

A Great Name in Tackle 


Fishing Guide— ro 
Pocket Catalog 


The 
Enterprise 
Mtg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle 
Works, inc. 
“The Pfluegers” 


Dept. OL-1 Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, 
Pilueger Pocket Catalog No. 156. 
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WHAT TO DO 


nsANUARY 


BOUT all January offers to the 

big game hunter is bear. 

Outside of bear, the noblest legal game 
of the month is wild turkey. In several 
Southern states, you can still test your 
skill against this wary king of North 
American game birds. With a good 
guide, who is a skilled “yelper,” you can 
look for some exciting sport—if you’re 
lucky. Many skilled hunters say that a 
turkey is a finer trophy than a deer, 
and much harder to get a shot at. 

For small game, there are rabbits and 
raccoons in many states. ’Coon hunting, 
with good dogs, gets a grip on you, once 
you have tried it. The music of the 
dogs, the chase in the dark, the light of 
the flares—ail make this sport different 
from almost any other. 

Bass and pickerel fishermen have still 
a wide choice of territory in which to 
seek their sport, and now can find un- 
crowded waters. The salt-water game 
fish have gone to warmer waters, and 
California, Florida, and the Gulf states 
must be sought for the good fishing. 
Many fresh-water anglers have now 
been won over to these salt-water game 
fish. They say there is more variety, and 
that there are many more fish of large 
size. In fighting qualities, these fish are 
in no way inferior to the best of the 
fresh-water game species. 

The brief summary of the open sea- 
sons given below has been compiled with 
the utmost care, but its accuracy cannot 
be guaranteed. States and provinces 
marked with an asterisk (*) either have 
seasons open a part of the month only, 
or have local exceptions. Hunt or fish 
nowhere before you have consulted the 
complete fish and game laws for that 
section. 

BEAR: Alaska, Ala., Fla.*, Ga., Id., 
Mont., Nev., Oreg.*, S.C., Utah, Vt., 
Wyo., Alta., B.C., N.B., N.S., Ont., Sask., 
Que. 

HARE, RABBIT: Ala., 
Ga., Ill., Ind.*, Ia.*, La., Me., Mass., 
Mich.*, Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., N.H., 
N. Y¥.*, N.C., &C., Tenn., Utah, Vt., Va.*, 
Wash.*, N.B., N.S., Ont., P.E.I., Que., 
Sask. 

RACCOON: Ala., Ariz., Del.*, Fla., 
Ga., Ill.*, Ind.*, La., Md., Me.*, Miss., 
Neb., N.Y.*, N.C., Ohio, Oreg., R.I., S.C., 
S.D.*, Tenn., Va.*, N.B. 

SQUIRREL: Ala.*, Fla.*, 
Nev., N.C.*, S.C., Tex.*, Va.* 

QUAIL: Ala., Ark., Fla.*, Ga., La., 
Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Tex.*, Va.* 

TURKEY: Fia.*, Ga. N.C.°, 
Tenn., Va.* 

BLACK BASS: Ala., Ariz., Ark., Del., 
D.C., Fla.*, Ga.*, Id.*, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., 
La., Md.*, Mass., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., 
Neb., N.C.*, Ohio, Okla., Oreg.*, R.L, 
S.C.*, S.D., Tenn., Tex., Va.*, Wis.*, B.C., 
N.B., N.S., P.E.I., Que.* 

PIKE, PICKEREL: Ala., Ark., Conn., 
Del., Fla., Ga.*, Ill., Ind., Ky., La., Me., 
Mass., Mich.*, Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., 
Neb., N.C., N.H.*, N.J.*, N.Y.*, Ohio, 
R.L., 8.C.*, 8.D., Tenn., Vt.*, Va.*, Wis., 
Alta., N.B., N.S., Ont., Que., Sask. 


GOOD THING 
You SPoKE! 


Ariz.*, Col., 
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Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


365 DAYS OF SMOKING JOY EVERY YEAR! 
4 


















Prince Albert has what it takes to make 
pipe smoking a year-in-and-year-out 
pleasure. In the big red P. A. tin there 
are 50 pipefuls of prize tobaccos that 
smoke exceptionally cool. P.A.’s scien- 
tific“crimp cut” insures that. And Prince 
Albert does not bite the tongue. Dis- 
cover for yourself how much extra 
smoking satisfaction you get with 
Prince Albert. Of course, Prince Albert 


+.” 


is swell “makin’s” too. 
PI OEM Me le ke i ie 


PRINCE ALBERT MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


ie p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE NATIONAL & 
JOY SMOKE! 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
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included 








Now booking Spring 
Hunts. If you're really 
looking for big game. 
then come to Alaska 
for a giant Kodiak. 
ony Finest big game re- 
4 gion on the continent 
Worldrecordtrophies ! 
Abundant game! 
Individually planned 
parties, 
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Year 
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WRITE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA . Box L - Anchorage, Alaska 


MEXICAN LION HUNTS 
You can hunt in Mexico as member 
of a legalized club. 

Lion Hunts in Jan. and Feb. 
with Noted Professional Lion 
Hunter and pack trained hounds. 

Only Club east of Lower California 
having Mexican government sanction. 
Club owns large, unrivaled game ter 
ritory, near border, full of lions, bears, 
deer. Limited number of new mem 
berships available for desirable mem- 
bers. Write Carmen Mountain Club, 
207 Montclair, San Antonio, Texas, or 
Joe M. Ramsey, Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 
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Our 20th Annual List just issued in the form of a 20-page 
booklet describes the above and many other choice p rope rties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted ES the full 
rice asked perfect title, no mor e. Beautifully situated 
unting and hing camps where there is real sport; summer 
invest sites; ire wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
invest in CANADA'S minerals, forests and farms. Small 
a if desired. Don’t delay, WRITE TODAY 

for rie E BOOKLET with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 7233263, 








We offer to dig up for you, anywhere in the coun- 
try, and at no cost or obligation to you the best 
“ay for sale or rent where you may fish or 
unt in abundance. Please let us know your re- 
quirements. 


ALEXANDER WINDSOR, INC. 


Specialists in hunting and fishing 

properties through the United States 
551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Well equipped fishing resort on Oregon Coast High- 
way. One of best fishing streams in Oregon. 60 
Acres timbered land. % mile river front. Boats, 
cabins, outboard motors. Electricity, and spring 
water. Well established business. Unlimited pos- 
sibilities for further development. Will bear closest 


investigation. Box 11, c/o Outdoor Life, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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F THE fisherman has a car to get 

around in, he can’t go wrong in pick- 
ing Melbourne, Fla., on the Indian River. 
Across the river at that place is a 
bridge 1% miles long. There is good 
casting the full length of the bridge. 
Four miles north is another bridge of 
about the same length. The river is dot- 
ted with fishing piers where you can fish 
all day for a very small fee. 

The headwaters of the Saint Johns 
River are 7 miles west, and there is 
black-bass fishing over at least 100 
square miles of water. There are also 
within a radius of 10 miles about 40 
miles of fresh-water canals that have 
plenty of big ones. 

The famous Sebastian Inlet is ap- 
proached from Melbourne. It is 20 miles 
south, over the island. That’s where the 
tackle busters live in countless numbers. 
Melbourne has as many places to fish, 
either fresh or salt water, as any Flor- 
ida east-coast town you can mention. 
Fort Pierce and Stuart also are good. 

I just came out of the surf about four 
miles south of Melbourne. We used surf 
tackle. It was hard fishing because of a 
northeast wind that kicked up a surf 
current. There were breakers from 8 to 
12 ft. high, yet we took 37 bluefish, five 
channel bass running from 12 to 35 Ib., 
and two 6-ft. sharks. Last week, I was at 
Sebastian Inlet. There I took five blue- 
fish, two salt-water trout, about 5 bush- 
els of cavalla, and hooked a good tar- 
pon, which I lost on the light tackle. 
We also caught a number of ladyfish. 

You never know just what you'll find 
running at the inlet. Bluefish predom- 
inate in the fall, but you are likely to 
hook snook, channel bass, salt-water 
trout, mackerel, ladyfish, cavalla, and 
tarpon. Sharks are always on hand.— 
Geo. C. McLelland. 


Eastern Washington Fishing 


_—— is plenty of good fishing not 
far from Spokane, Wash. For good, 
early fishing there are Williams, Badger, 
and Chapman Lakes, which have bass, 
perch, crappies, and silver trout. These 
are southwest of Spokane. East of Spo- 
kane are Newman, Liberty, and Houser 
Lakes, and north of the city are Loon 
and Twin Lakes. 

Over in Idaho, but accessible from Spo- 
kane, are the St. Joe and St. Maries 
Rivers, which are good streams. 

My preference among the lakes is Twin 
Lakes, about 140 miles northwest of 
Spokane. They contain nothing but rain- 
bows and eastern brook trout, and they 
run large.—W. A. Braman. 


Virginia Sea Fishing 
ORTHAMPTON and Accomac coun- 
ties, Va., are on a peninsula, with 
Chesapeake Bay to the west, and the At- 
lantic Ocean to the east, these waters 
meeting at the tip of the peninsula. On 


Florida‘’s Indian River 


the ocean side of the peninsula excellent 
surf fishing can be found practically 
anywhere What I believe is the 
finest channel-bass fishing in the coun- 
try is from Chincoteague to Wacha- 
preague Islands. Here is also excellent 
bluefish, kingfish, sea trout, and croaker 
fishing. The bay side has numerous, 
small, fishing centers, where boats may 
be hired to go after sea trout, hardhead, 
spot, black drum, and very good striped- 
bass fishing. 

The expense of these trips is moderate, 
and depends upon the type of boat used 
and the number of persons in the party. 
—Frank Burt Smoot. 
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North Carolina Game and Fish 


OR diversified hunting during January, 

with good fishing as an added attrac- 
tion, eastern North Carolina, in the 
vicinity of Newport, New Bern, or Jack- 
sonville, can be recommended. You can 
be sure of good sport at moderate ex- 
pense, with or without guides. 

Fishing for black bass during January 
should be done with live bait, as bass do 
not strike artificials well unless there is 
an exceptionally warm spell. However, 
I always catch more bass here in winter 
than during the summer. 

For game, there are quail, rabbits, 
squirrels, and doves. Deer have been 
plentiful this season, but the season 
ends January 1. For quail hunting, New- 
port is good. Starting from New Bern, 
you can go from place to place, and 
have good sport both hunting and fish- 
ing.—G. R. Crisp 


Alabama Sport 


ROUND Sylacauga, Ala., about 45 
miles southeast of Birmingham, there 
is good quail shooting in the valley of 
the Coosa River. It is only about 12 
miles to the head of Lake Mitchell, a 
large artificial lake formed by damming 
the Coosa, where fishing is good when 
the water is not too muddy. South of 
Sylacauga about 30 miles is Lake Martin, 
one of the largest artificial lakes in the 
world, where fishing and hunting are as 
good as anywhere in the State. Quail, 
turkeys, squirrels, and small game are 
quite plentiful. Alexander City is at the 
head of this lake. Both towns have good 
hotel accommodations, and are located 
on U. S. Route No. 241. Hotel men will 
introduce the visitor to local hunters. 
Foley, Ala., is in the center of good 
quail country, and only 13 miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico.—I. Sinclaire Jordan. 
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Spring Grizzly Hunting 


~ A hunter wished to get a grizzly bear 
of the dark, silver-tipped type, in pref- 
erence to the brown, coastal type,I would 
recommend the Wapiti River-Porcupine 
River divide of British Columbia. This 
country is reached by train to Edmon- 
ton, thence by rail to Hythe, Alta., where 
outfitter and guides are available. 

The hunting may be done in British 
Columbia, Alberta, or both. It takes 
about four or five days by pack train 
out of Hythe to reach the hunting coun- 
try, but the foothill country, going into 
the forest ranges, affords good oppor- 
tunity for black and small, brown bear. 
To do hunting in both provinces, of 
course, two separate hunting licenses are 
necessary, but these will enable the hunt- 
er to take two bears on one trip. 

The country is high, rocky, and, be- 
cause of its open character, rather easy 
to hunt, as compared to the more north- 
erly districts of British Columbia, where 
so much of the mountain slope is cov- 
ered with brush. This makes for a 
rather arduous, but, I think, more inter- 
esting trip than hunting along the 
coastal and river areas during the raw, 
spring break-up period. To me, the 
dark, silver-tipped grizzly of the timber 
is a far more beautiful trophy than the 
brown variety in the Coastal ranges. 

As outfitters usually quote on a com- 
plete outfit, all you have to take is your 
personal equipment and apparel. This 
should include a good eider-down sleep- 
ing bag with rubber mattress, at least 
two suits of clothes, one medium and 
one heavyweight, one wool hunting coat, 
pants, shirts, two or three all-wool suits 
of underwear, 6 to 10 pairs of socks, two 
pairs of high-top boots, a hat with ear 
muffs, fleece-lined leather mittens, and 
riding slicker. The hunter requires 
plenty of warm clothing for a spring 
bear hunt, and should be equipped with 
rainproof apparel as well, since, at that 
time of the year you often encounter wet 
spring snows or rains in the Rockies. 
The time of departure should be left to 
the guide to decide. —S. C. Kerr. 
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Maine Fishing 


RANKLIN COUNTY, Me., is conven- 

iently located for excellent fishing. 
For salmon in fast water, the upper 
Kennebec River, above the Forks, 75 
miles from Farmington, is to be recom- 
mended. A good fisherman, with suit- 
able assortment of flies, can have real 
sport with these fighters. During the 
summer, they are somewhat erratic in 
the way they take. 





Brook-trout fishing is found in practi- | 


cally all the ponds and lakes north of 
Farmington, among them such waters as 
Kennebago Lake and Tim Pond. There 
is good stream fishing in streams near 
Kingfield and Stratton. Practically all 
brook-trout fishing is limited to fly fish- 


ing. Near Phillips, there are brown 
trout. 
The Rangeley Lakes, about 50 miles 


from Farmington, offer good landlocked 
salmon fishing. During the summer the 
best method is to troll for them with live 
bait, the best fly-fishing being in Sep- 
tember.—Kendall Cross. 














Florida’s Outstanding Sportsman’s Hotel 









FRESH & 
SALT WATER 
FISHING 


FINE QUAIL 
SHOOTING 
TO FEB. 15 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR ¢ PUNTA GORDA 


vacation. 








Special Rates for Early Season Huntin 
Season Rates $49 to $70 Week inc. Meals & Priv. Ba 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR TRAPSHOOTING TOURNAMENT, JAN. 13-15. 


A SPORTSMEN’S hotel in a sportsman’s coun- 
try—one of the finest and loveliest resorts on 


the West Coast—THE spot for an all-around Florida 


A select, restricted clientele—a charmingly informal 
and congenial atmosphere. Quail shooting Nov. 
20th to Feb. 15th. The guides almost guarantee 
the limit bag. On Charlotte Harbor with excellent 
salt and fresh water fishing a few minutes away. 
Bathing from hotel. 
Tennis, traps and Skeet—all sports and diversions. 
Table and service of particular excellence. A Collier 
Florida Hotel (see other advertisement). 
Tamiami Trail. Thru cars. Reservations or booklet, 
write Floyd Alford, Manager. 


N. Y. C. Office, 220 W. 42 St., Wisconsin 7-2000. 


Own 18 hole golf course. 


On 


and Fishing. 





HUNTING PARTI ES 


Quail and Ducks 


FISHING TRIPS 


Boats, motors and 
tackle. 
bass casting and fly fishing. 


BURT PRUITT 


West Paim Beach 
Tel. WPB 5926 


GULF SPRING LODGE 
HUDSON, FLORIDA 


418 Hermosa 


Sportsmen’s Salt water fishing —minnows to tarpon; 
“~ Freshwater fishing—perch to bass; 
Paradise! Boats—row boats to deep sea boats; 
Hunting—squirrels to bear. 
Competent guides. Lodge well equipped and comfortable 
l’rivate baths—tub and shower. Old-fashioned hospitality 
Rates reasonable. Write for booklet. 


J. M. Glass, Owner and Manager 





AVON PARK, FLORIDA 


In the Ridge Section, Center of State 


BASS FISHING 


In More Than a Hundred Lakes and Streams 

QUAIL, DOVES, SNIPE, DUCKS, TURKEY, 

DEER and Your ey at i Modern, Mod- 
erate Price 


| JACARANDA. HOTEL 


| 


Avon Park, Fla. 


St. Lucie inlet casting a specialty. Black | 





65,000-ACRE 


WILD TURK i PRESERVE... 


WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 

For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6-2060 


Africa Calling!! __ 


We have the most up to date facilities for handling Big 
Game Hunting Expeditions in all parts of Eastern Africa. 
We make all arrangements in advance. White Hunters, 
Transport, Camp Equipment, Stores, Servants, etc. We 
know the country to hunt in. All our staff are experienced 
Hunters. Hunt with us. Write now by Air Mail. Cables 
“‘Giraffe Nairobi.”’ 
SHAW & HUNTER LTD. 
NAIROBI. KENYA COLONY, E. A. 











South's 





FOREST HILLS HOTEL 
Augusta, Ga. 





Best Golf at Hotel Door 
Ideal 18-Hotel Course 


ALL FREE TO WEEKLY GUESTS 
600-Acre Park of Cathedral Pines 


Grass Greens—Green Fairways 
Driving Range for 16 Players 
18-Hole Scotch Putting Course 

18-Hole Putting Green 
9 Hole Pitch and Putt Course 


Selective Clientele. Moderate Rates. 
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Putting Over a WILDLIFE CLUB 


Some of the methods a lively new 


organization found to overcome the 


obstacles that threatened success 





ROM onecessity, more and more 
Ferortsmen are taking an interest in 

conservation. Shrinking supplies of 
game and fish, and constantly tighten- 
ing restrictions on taking either, are 
forcing hunters and anglers to realize 
that something must be done. In the 
last year, scores of new conservation 
bodies have been organized to carry on 
game-and-fish betterment programs. 
Some of these new clubs are finding that 
a genuine interest in conservation is 
far from being a guarantee that their 
club will thrive. Many individual hunt- 
ers or anglers, deeply concerned with 
the future of wildlife, and aware that 
codperation is the only method of ap- 
proach, are at a loss to know just how 
to get an organization going. 

These perplexities are common to all 
association work. The goal may be per- 
fectly clear to the individual or group 
trying to organize a codperative body, 
but the mechanics of getting the project 
under way, and of keeping up steam 
after the wheels have begun to turn, 
require spirit, ingenuity, and downright 
hard work. Conservation clubs are no 
exception to the rule. Yet, once the club 
has been launched and begins to drive 
toward its goal, there is satisfaction in 
knowing that a much-needed job is be- 
ing done in restoring wildlife to its 
rightful place in today’s world. That 
satisfaction, to a sportsman, is ample 
repayment for the effort required to get 
started. 

The first problem encountered, of 
course, is that of interesting enough 
sportsmen in the project to effect even 
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a skeleton organ- 
ization. A single 
sportsman may 
conclude that a 
conservation club 
is needed in his 
own community, 
but, through un- 
familiarity with 
association rou- 
tine, he puts off the next step, or does 
nothing at all. If he only knew it, a 
man and an idea are the only things 
virtually any organization has to start 
with. They were all the Southampton 
Township Wildfowl Association, of 
Quogue, N. Y., had two years ago. To- 
day this group has 185 resident and 100 
non-resident members, and is making 
a noteworthy contribution to improving 
the lot of wildfowl in its vicinity. It has 
enlisted the support of the entire com- 
munity, and last spring won the award 
made by More Game Birds of America for 
the outstanding conservation achieve- 
ment of the year. The incidents of the 
intervening months are dependable 
guideposts for individual sportsmen or 
groups who might wish to emulate its 
accomplishments. 

As with so many clubs, the idea was 
born in the brain of one man. The man 
was Charles B. Belt, who, though he 
generally disclaims any credit for the 
work done by the group, supplied the 
impetus that resulted in 
the creation of the asso- 
ciation. He saw the ducks 
on Long Island gradual- 
ly becoming extinct, and 
decided action must be 
taken at once. Here was 
the man with an idea; 
the club had yet to be 
created. 

First he tested the idea 
on a friend, and found 
the latter enthusiastic. 
But two men don’t make 
much of a club, so the 
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The duck stamp distributed by 
members of the association to 
raise funds for their program, 
15,000 being sold at a cent each 








In this novel craft, members cross the ice in midwinter, to take 
feed to hungry birds at water holes. At left, a few of the members 
standing on the steps of the barn that was revamped for a clubhouse 


two of them devised a plan. Each would 
try to enlist another friend, and ask the 
others each to bring in one more sports- 
man. At last, they had enough men in- 
terested to call an organization meeting. 

The organizers gathered in Belt’s com- 
fortable living room, and, before a 
crackling fire, they sipped tall drinks, 
and threshed out the details of a tem- 
porary association. Its broad program 
was outlined, temporary officers elected, 
and the next moves decided upon. They 
had a good ship, and a compass, but a 
short crew. Their problem was to get 
members, the same problem that has 
beset countiess young organizations, and 
wrecked many. 

Before the organizers got through, 
everybody in Southampton Township 
knew about the organization, its pur- 
pose, and its program. One man, who 
was a friend of the local newspaper pub- 
lisher, went to the newspaper office, and 
laid the association before the publisher 
as a civic project. The result was that 
every move made by the organizers was 
published at length in the local paper. 
Other organizers talked with local po- 
lice, and with local guides, whose in- 
comes had been shrinking in direct pro- 
portion to the decrease in the duck 
flocks. Still others spoke at school as- 
semblies, luncheon meetings of local 
clubs, and at every other gathering pos- 
sible. At last, they had aroused suffi- 
cient interest to make 
possible a permanent as- 
sociation. The formal 
organization took place 
during August, 1934. 

There was plenty to do. 
The association wanted 
to rent land for a wild- 
fowl sanctuary, it want- 
ed to control predators, 
it wanted to feed water- 
fowl during the winter. 
All this required money, 
and demanded some 
whole-hearted work on 
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the part of the members. But the men 
behind the Southampton Township as- 
sociation knew that sportsmen are only 
human, and that you can’t pack a meet- 
ing room by baiting your hook with 
hard work. They knew also that many 
associations, which thought a meeting 
consisted of dispensing with reading the 
minutes, had folded their tents. 

The program committee of the South- 
ampton Township association really did 
some work on its meetings. First of all, 
it sent full details of its scheduled meet- 
ings to the local newspaper. Then a 
committee member, with advertising ex- 
perience, developed some _ attractive 
posters, which were tacked up every 
place where the law allowed. A towns- 
man couldn’t have ignored the meetings 
if he’d a mind to. 

Meetings themselves were something 
to look forward to, even by men and 
women who had never hunted and nev- 
er intended to. Moving pictures of wild- 
life, hunting, and similar activities, were 
obtained from every possible source, and 
exhibited. These pictures can be had just 
as bad as you wish, or just as good. The 
Southampton group picked the good ones. 

In choosing speakers, the association 
wasn't satisfied with the type of man 
who gets on programs because others 
have learned to say “No.” Whenever 
possible, and that was quite often, they 
invited men who had something im- 
portant to say, and could say it inter- 
estingly. Speakers worth voice room 
sometimes had to be coaxed or cajoled, 
but the committee got what it wanted. 
The result has been that the Southampton 
meetings, though held in a small com- 
munity, have often attracted 300 persons. 

Like all non-profit organizations, the 
new club was almost immediately faced 
with the problem of raising money for 
its several projects. First, it raffled off 
an oil painting of a wildlife subject, but, 
though some money was raised, it was 
found that most persons were not stirred 
greatly by such a familiar enterprise. 
The association’s next stunt was to have 
its own duck stamp designed and print- 
ed. The novelty of the appeal sold 15,000 
stamps at one cent each. Then, during 
its first year, two moving-picture shows 
were given. The pictures were those 
taken by members of local wildlife. 
Again the novelty of the stunt put it 
over. With the money, the association 
has distributed tons of food during the 
winter, has fenced land which a local 
business concern lets the group use rent- 
free as a sanctuary, and has purchased 
eggs and equipment to breed ducks un- 
der a State breeder’s license. 

Much could be written about the com- 
mittee that patrols the sanctuary, of the 
volunteers who trap turtles, and shoot 
other predators, and of the association’s 
countless activities, but space does not 
permit. The important thing is that a 
representative, energetic association has 
been able to grow from such small be- 
ginnings in such a short time by selling 
the community on the need for it, and 
keeping the community sold by continu- 
ous and sometimes novel effort. 


To Plant a Billion Fish 


ISCONSIN will plant one billion 
W i= in 1937. The State hatcher- 

ies have already been equipped 
and manned for the job, awaiting only 
a favorable spring season for spawn- 
gathering to carry it through. During 
1936, the State planted more than 500,- 
000,000 fingerlings and fry from its 31 
hatcheries. Of the 17 varieties planted, 
muskellunge totaled nearly 7,000,000, 
while trout accounted foi nearly thirty- 
five million. 
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Forest Game Increases 


increased by 10 percent during 1935, | 


Tine big game in the national forests 


according to the Forest Service, U. S. | 


Department of Agriculture. An esti- 
mate of the total number is given as 
1,523,000. 

Antelopes, grizzly 
mountain goats increased; elk, 
and mountain sheep showed a slight 
decrease. Black and brown bears de- 
creased about 1% percent. These bears 
inhabit the national forests in 25 states, 
although the California national forests 
have more than a fifth of them. The 
largest number of grizzlies is in the 
Montana and Wyoming forests. Poach- 


bears, deer, and} 
moose 


ers in Minnesota, and a wood-tick dis- | 


ease, are believed to be mainly respon- 
sible for the decrease in the moose. 

Many game refuges have been set 
aside within the national forests, aiding 
the depleted species to recover in many 
places. In some forests, hunting is al- 
lowed under State game laws, which the 
forest service helps enforce. 

The census shows a total of 16,500 
antelope in the forests, 55,000 black or 
brown bears, 
the Alaska brown bear), 
171,900 elk, 6,180 moose, 18,500 moun- 
tain goats, and 12,900 mountain sheep. 


Care of Young Bass 


in small home ponds, says the North 


Tin: black bass may easily be reared 


Dakota Game and Fish Department, | 
which gives some useful hints on their | 


culture. 


Young bass are intelligent and lively | 


little fish, easily domesticated, and soon 


learn to know the person who feeds and | 
If they are kept in|} 


cares for them 
close confinement in a small pond, they 
must be fed artificial food. When very 
young, they thrive on crawfish, ground 
very fine, and thrown to them in small 
quantities. Later on, they may be fed 
ground-up shiners, or other rough fish. 
The youngsters strike at the feed as it 
settles to the bottom, but will not feed off 
the bottom. For this reason, some young 
catfish should be kept in the pond to act 
as scavengers, to prevent the pond from 
becoming foul. Young bass can be fed 
small shiners, are fond of angleworms, 
but will not eat house flies. 

Water plants will increase the oxygen 
supply in the water, and also provide 
breeding and shelter places for insects 
and minute water creatures, thus help- 
ing out with a natural food supply. In 
preparing a pond for the introduction of 
young bass, it is well to deposit in it 
some mud from the bottom of a stream 
containing an adequate supply of natur- 
al fish foods, thus stocking the pond 
with useful water creatures. The water 
in the pond should be clean, but chlori- 
nated water should not be used. 


Bass cannot be raised like goldfish, as | 
they require more oxygen and different | 


feed. As some bass turn cannibals and 
eat the smaller ‘ones, they should be 
sorted for size, and placed in different 
ponds. Cannibal bass grow much more 
rapidly than the others, even though all 
get the same amount of food. By fall 
of their first year, the young bass should 
average 2 in. in length, if properly cared 
for, while the cannibals will run to 5 
and 6 in. 


When planting the bass in lakes or | 


streams, they should be released in 
heavy growths of water plants, and near 
fairly deep water if possible. Such a 
location gives them escape from larger 
fish, and there will be enough water to 
keep them from being frozen in with 
winter. 





5,270 grizzlies (including | 
1,291,300 deer, | 








JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS | 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 


shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


l.ive arrival guaranteed. Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH & 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30others describedin free 
illustrated book. Write, describe 
grounds, od receive free planting 


advice and book rience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NUR URSERIES © 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisc 




































2 BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorgeous Imported 
CHINESE - $g-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 


IANT WILD 
“tral! ECE 


Wild Celery, ete.—sure-growing Duck 
—Fish—Upland Game Bird Foods. 
40 Years’ Success. Order NOW! 
Supply Limited! Describe place— 
Advice—Folder Free. 


TERRELL’ 




















455 A BLOCK 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 






— Better Shooting 


inting our oo DUCK, PHEASANT, 
UAIL and othe att 





‘est foode—lowest cies! 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS ALSO 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
Box 71-Ci Oshkosh, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin ayn 
names of ers in va 

of America w conttnnenely bay all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10 cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main St., New City, N. Y. 

























_353 Fourth Ave. _ 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip- 
tions in your locality. Complete instructions and supplies 
will be sent free. Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
New York, N. Y. 





For Sale 


Wild CottonTail Rabbits 


alive for restocking purposes. Shipping sea- 
son from November 20th to February Ist. 
Shippers with fifteen years’ experience. 


Animal pintontitsn Quincy, Penna. 


Thousands 
f Royal 
squab baby 
birds want- 
ed weekly 
ae Bax Bee 


~¥! Chicago responsible marketmen 
whose names we give you. Breed 


oR XN ¥ ‘ 
them: quick cash: sold only 25 days 
ain old. Desirable profit. Send stamp 
for mi ‘iltnc expense of 1937 free picture book, tells all. 


pa Co., 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
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It's as good as in the oven 


foot safely on shore with the bird, the duck hunter whose 
dog is a Chesapeake never really has to worry about the 


Though he may wait a bit anxiously for his retriever to set 


fate of his kill once it hits water. 


A DUCK TO THE GOOD 
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There” is an) air ot resolute 
détermination, anda dash of 
daring about thé 0,000-mile 
trip Wiade by this American 
hunter \and his wife in quest 
of “their first\\éléphants. On 
later hunts, the\ author tried 
his luck .on other game, and 
found) it still held’ He™ wil 
describe these other 
adventures in- 





frica’s Viggest 


By HARRY C. PEARSON 


‘tt ION or leopard—which do 
you want first?” Pat 
Ayre, our white hunt- 
er, asked as we bumped 

along the road in our little 

safari car, en route from 

Nairobi, Kenya Colony, to 

the game country. 

“Neither,” I replied. “Ele- 
phant.” 

“Second choice?’’ he 
asked, grinning as though 
he knew the answer. 

“Elephant,” I repeated. 
“Mrs. Pearson and I have 
come 10,000 miles from Los 
Angeles, Cal., to British 
East Africa for two ele- 
phants. We want to stalk 
and kill the biggest game 
that hunters know.” 

“To be sure,” Pat agreed, 
adding that he would see 
what could be done. 

As it turned out, more 
than two months were to 


elapse before the dry season came on in 
full swing, two months during which 
we hunted almost daily, killing impalla 
for the pot, shooting guinea fowl with 
our little repeating .22, and taking a 
few antelope around Handeni. In the 
time remaining, we destroyed hooded 
cobras which wandered into camp, killed 
a Thompson gazelle for two hungry 
lions, took a fine leopard and a cheetah, 
fought flies, found and killed an oribi, 
a second impalla, and a serval. All the 
while we were slowly moving with our 
safari, consisting of three cars and a 
score of trackers, gun bearers, and gen- 
eral camp attendants, into elephant 
country. 

Those were not two months wasted, 
for I was gathering experience as I 
went, learning at first hand how to 
stalk, discovering through Pat that, 
when I should come upon dangerous, 
thick-skinned big game, I would have 
to approach warily, and place the solid 
bullets of my elephant gun into vital 
organs to avoid the possible charge of a 
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The safari crosses a river on a native raft on its way into the interior of Kenya from Nairobi. Native 
rowers supplied motive power for the clumsy craft, while a steersman with a pole kept it on its course 
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While the au- 
thor backs her 
up with a heavy, 
express gun, his 
wife has a shot 
at lesser game 
from a trail in 
ivory country 
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desperate, angry bull. 

Elephants in Africa, 
Pat told me, are not 
alwaysthe placid crea- 
tures you see in zoos. 
They are not likely to 
attack without provo- 
cation, yet, Pat 
warned, if one reels 
like a drunken man 
when I place my shots 
between the eye and 
the ear, into the heart, 
or through the neck, 
I must not rush in, 
thinking I have killed 
him. Rather, I am to 
try carefully for a 
killing shot, and, if he 
goes to his knees, I 
must continue pump- 
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From this comfortable base camp within sight of the smoky peak of Kasigau, the author 
and his wife made their sallies into the bush for elephants. Some trips took six days 


ing bullets into vital spots until I know 
definitely that he is dead. Elephants, 
emphasized Pat, by their very bulk and 
their viciousness when wounded, pack 
more danger in their tough hides than 
any other living animal. 

“Always approach into the wind,” he 
would say. “Never shout. Move in as 
close as possible before shooting, and 
don’t fire through brush, because a leaf 
or twig may deflect your bullet. Move 
slowly and deliberately, or you may be 
seen. Take your time, figure out the 
best possible shot, approach within 
thirty yards, if possible, and shoot to 
kill.” 

I had previously read these and other 
admonitions, yet, as we moved, with 
growing excitement, up to the Tsavo 
River and on toward Mount Kasigau in 
the Voi area, where Pat told me we soon 
would be on the track of ele- 
phants, I found myself con- 
sciously going over the various 
“do’s” and “don’ts” in an ef- 
fort to remember them all. 

From the Tsavo, we moved 
to a point about twenty-five 
miles from Kasigau, whose 
peak we could see in the dis- 
tance, and pitched camp. Near 
Kasigau, the big bulls could 
find permanent water, which, 
Pat assured me, would simplify 
our hunting during the dry 
season, for the big bulls come 
to water every second night. 

Before dawn on our second 
morning in camp, Pat and I 
rolled out, and, accompanied 
by gun-bearers and trackers, 
plus a few helpers, started in 
one of the safari cars for Kas- 
igau. For an hour, we followed 
a reasonably good, single-car 
road, and turned off at last on- 
to a trail that was barely pass- 
able for motor cars. It was 
barely daylight when Pat, 
leaning over the running board 
to see the earth clearly, or- 
dered me to stop. 

“Here’s a big one,” he said. 
Jumping down for a closer in- 
spection, I saw, firmly imbed- 
ded in the hard earth, the print 
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of a huge foot. Pat spanned it. “At 
least twenty-one inches,” he declared. 

The sight of the spoor, even though 
the elephant might yet be several miles 
away, was exciting. Naturally I was 
ready to set out on the trail, which led 
off in a northerly direction through the 
tall thorn bush, but I knew I had to 
master impulse. Pat studied the track 
for a moment, spanned it once more to 
fix its diameter in his mind, tossed 
a little dry dust into the air to test 
the wind, and again studied the track. 

“No: wind,” he announced. “That’s 
fortunate, for he won’t get our scent, 
and we should be able to approach very 
close. He went by here not more than 
two hours ago. We'll never forget this 
fellow. Notice how these lines cross 
and recross his foot,” he continued, as 
I bent to inspect it. ‘“Not much chance 
of another elephant’s having a footprint 
exactly like this. We can follow this 
chap easily.” 

“How big is he?” I asked. 

“Seven tons, or maybe more.” 

“The ivories?” 

“Can't be sure. Probably eighty or 
ninety pounds.” 

That was surprisingly good news. If, 
on the first day out, I could bag an ele- 
phant of this huge size, with well- 
formed and heavy ivories, I certainly 
would consider myself fortunate. 

Our party, which now included three 
gun bearers to carry our two double- 
barreled express rifles, with a Spring- 
field .30/06 for stand-by, and two local 
waags, or trackers, moved swiftly down 
toward the base of Kasigau. The ele- 
phant, Pat later explained, probably was 
ambling along about six miles an hour, 
pausing now and then to pull up small 
plants which he ate, spitting out the 
pith which helped mark his trail. 

As we proceeded, I learned that, when 
you hunt elephants, you ignore all other 
game as you would the plague, for a 
random shot might send the big brutes 
crashing off through the bush. 

Three hours slipped by. Few words 
were spoken. We paused occasionally 
to rest, and to pass the water bottle. I 
realized, by studying the 
faces of the white hunter 
and our black boys, that 
this was no ordinary hunt. 
From the moment I first 
saw the track, I felt a def- 
inite exhilaration, an unex- 
pressed excitement, at the 
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knowledge that I was at last on the 
trail of the biggest game this world 
affords. Pat had never seen me under 
fire. What I would do in the face of 
danger was a mystery to him. 

Nearly five hours out, Salimu, one of 
the trackers, picked up some droppings, 
and showed them to us. 

“Only a few hundred yards ahead 
now,” said Pat. ‘Make sure your first 
shot is a killer, and don’t shoot unless 
you can see well.” 

My heart bounced. Although out- 
wardly cool, I developed a terrific case 
of jitters. Who wouldn’t be when about 
to face his first elephant? 

“Take it easy,” Pat said, reassuringly. 

“Where shall I aim if he’s standing 
broadside to us?” I demanded. “Or if 
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Natives, who appeared almost as soon 
as the big beast fell, cut up the carcass. 
The flesh was hung upon trees to dry out 





he is facing us when we find him?” 

“Hit him between the eye and the ear 
if you see those parts,” Pat instructed 
me patiently, “but don’t aim too high. 
If you get a side view, aim just back of 
the foreleg, low down. If he’s facing us, 
shoot between the eyes and eight inches 
below. Remember, you’ve got two bul- 
lets. Crack down with both of ’em im- 
mediately.” 

The thick, tall bush told us we’d have 
to get in close for a shot. Slowly we 
crept forward, and soon I could hear 
the low-toned rumbling of the bull’s 
stomach, like thunder over the distant 
horizon. As we drew closer, the sound 
changed to a watery gurgle. Then sud- 
denly I saw him, an enormous dark, 
reddish bulk (Continued on page 82) 
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Close-up of the tusks carried 
by the elephant killed by the 
author. Each of the immense 
pieces of ivory weighed 100 
pounds. At left, the author 
and his wife pose for their 
pictures with the two pairs 
of tusks taken on their hunt 











































































Past Timber Line 





| sat down and took a look around the hills. Twelve days 
of hunting, and | had yet to get a shot at a prize head! 


UR pack train followed a dim 
trail through a narrow pass 
where darkness was fast set- 
tling. Climbing then a steep 

mountain side, we came out on an al- 
pine meadow still bright with sky-glow 
from the sun, already set behind the 
snow-clad peaks of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains which stretched toward British 
Columbia. So suddenly had we come 
onto this meadow that it burst upon us 
like a vision in a dream. 

The valley opened into a fan-shaped 
meadow five or six miles square and 
completely hemmed in by mountain 
walls. A number of little streams 
trickled out of the bare hillsides to form 
a clear brook, which flowed through the 
center of the parklike valley. The mead- 
ow was strewn with big bowlders. The 
dense tangle of evergreens and alders 
which lined the stream bed and small 
lakes was stunted, for we were almost 
at timber line. 

For years, I had dreamed of hunting 
the elusive bighorn in such a mountain 
fastness. And here we were. This 
party of ours was unusual in many re- 
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spects, including person- 
nel and organization. As 
the sport of the trip, my 
slender purse had forced 
us to travel with mini- 
mum equipment. Clifton, 
my eighteen-year-old 
brother, had never hunted 
. 5 game bigger than a rab- 
me bit. Dan and Willie, two 
ee youths of Clifton’s age, 
> ee had joined us at Moun- 
tain Park for their grub. 
Bumpus was a profes- 
sional packer and team- 
ster of the Alberta coun- 
try, who had joined us as 
as guide for lack of better employment. 
However, all of us were in good train- 
ing, and possessed excellent appetites. 
Our duties in camp were soon agreed 
upon. Bumpus served as handy man, 
Clifton and Dan as horse wranglers, 
Willie as camp K. P., and I as cook. 
Our first day in camp was devoted to 
a reconnaissance of the country. Dan 
and Willie stayed close to camp, Clifton 
and Bumpus took the south range of 
hills, and circled the valley, while I ex- 
plored the opposite range. We saw nu- 
merous fresh tracks, none made by 
very large sheep, and great quantities 
of dung. In the many small glens in the 
mountains, pasture was good. Bumpus 
had selected good hunting country. 
With so many mouths to feed, we 
needed fresh meat in a hurry. Bumpus 
told us about some fine deer country a 
couple of miles down the stream, where 
there were many patches of alders, 
plenty of berries, and other food for 
deer. Clifton was anxious to kill a buck, 
so I started Bumpus and the boys on a 
deer hunt. I felt rather sorry to send 
Bumpus out with the boys when he was 
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AND LONG DAYS ON THE TRAIL BEFORE 
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so anxious to go after sheep; he was 
more anxious than I to get a good head. 
But a man has to eat, even in sheep 
country. 

Left alone, I climbed the north moun- 
tain, and spent hours looking the coun- 
try over with my glasses. Late in the 
afternoon, I saw a flock of a hundred 
ewes, lambs, and small rams, but noth- 
ing that was worth shooting. I became 
so interested in watching them that the 
sun had set before I realized it, and the 
trip down a thousand-foot cliff to the 
meadow gave me many an anxious and 
exciting moment. When I reached camp, 
the others were gathered around the 
fire, broiling venison steaks. 

Clifton and Bumpus had slipped into 
a patch of woods and come suddenly up- 
on a ten-point buck. Clifton had suf- 
fered a bad case of buck fever, and had 
to be stiffly prodded by Bumpus before 
he recovered enough to use his gun, and 
get fresh meat for camp. 

Leaving definite instructions with the 
boys that they were not to go beyond 
the rim around the meadow, and strictly 
charging them not to shoot unless they 
saw a ram, and further charging them 
to leave one man in camp at all times 
Bumpus and I took a small tent, a 
blanket apiece, and some food in our 
packs, and crossed the north range to 
another valley ten miles away. There 
we hunted for three days. During this 
time we saw several hundred ewes and 
lambs, and a number of small rams. 
Two or three of the rams had halfway 
decent horns, but they were not the kind 
a hunter could point to with pride. 

Bumpus wished to shoot one, saying 
that, if we got a bigger one later, we'd 
simply be that much better off. I ve- 
toed the suggestion, for I was afraid 
the shooting might scare away the big 
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CALLS FOR ARDUOUS STALKING 





A PERSISTENT TROPHY HUNTER 


EXCITEMENT HAS JUST BEGUN 
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Bumpus, the guide, holds up the massive trophy. The horns 
measured forty-four and forty-three and a half inches on 
the curl, and sixteen and a half inches in circumference 
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rams I felt sure must be 
somewhere in the country. 

We returned to camp on 
the fifth day, having cov- 
ered twenty miles of game 
trails on the last day alone. 
Altogether, we had scanned 
hundreds of square miles of 
territory, but had not seen 
a single pair of respect- 
able horns. It was almost 
dark when we scrambled 
down the mountain wall 
that hedged the home val- 
ley. Out came the glasses 
for one last look over 
the country. There, sil- 
houetted against the sky 
on the rim rock we had 
just deserted, stood a flock 
of some twenty-five sheep. 
Among them we could 
make out two or three 
good heads, but there was 
nothing we could do about 
it. It was too dark. 

“They seem to have the 
laugh on us today,” Bump- 
us remarked. 

The following day, 
Bumpus and I gave the 
north range a thorough 
combing, but failed to find 
any trace of the band of 
sheep. The boys had bet- 
ter luck. They hunted the 
south range, and got a 
neat, little head with horns 
that had a half curl and a 
base fourteen inches in 


The big ram stopped frisking and stepped out 
on the ledge. Almost too excited to fire, | 
peered through the sights at that huge head 


circumference, but the horns rapidly 
diminished to spearlike points. The meat 
was excellent, and was a welcome 
change from venison. 

Shortly afterward I decided to spend 
a day near camp. About 9 o’clock in 
the morning, I saw a black animal in 
the alders. As we had seen the tracks 
of several good-sized bears, I decided I 
had at last found a bear in range. What- 
ever the animal was, only a small part 
of its black body showed. Out came my 
glasses, my pulse racing furiously. Still 
I could not be sure. My one unvarying 
rule is never to shoot until I know what 
I am shooting. After a careful stalk, I 
reached a position within 200 yards of 
the animal, and got into shooting posi- 
tion to await developments. My wait 
was short, for soon the animal made a 
quick movement, and stepped out in 
view. It was one of our pack horses. 

Having made such a fool of myself, I 
went back to camp to rest and loaf for 
the remainder of the day, thankful that 
no one had observed my mistake. 

Since up to that time I had hunted 
twelve days without firing my rifle, I 
decided I could do better at cooking, 
and prepared a real feast for the gang. 
The others must have felt the same way 
about hunting. At least they trooped 
in early that afternoon. 

As we took our ease about the camp 
fire in the late afternoon, we used the 
glasses to have a last look over the coun- 
try, which we intended to leave for 
another section of the mountains the 
next morning. I picked up a slight move- 
ment more than a mile south of camp. 
That jerked me out of my indifference, 
and the others became instantly alert 
when they saw the intentness with 
which I focused the glasses and studied 
my find. Soon (Continued on page 71) 
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Conquered but not without ao battle. A heavy bass taken from 
the breakers where surf fishing can be enjoyed the year round 


HEN the average angler thinks 
of Florida, he envisions large- 
mouth bass of tremendous 


size, leaping tarpon, and streamline 
sailfish—and he’s right. But, while 
seeking these better-known battlers, he 
is quite likely to pass up a form of 
Florida fishing that cannot be sur- 
passed elsewhere in the world, namely, 
surf casting. 

Aside from oranges, climate, and the 
other virtues chambers of commerce 
rave about, Florida has a coast line, 
and plenty of it. On certain sections 
of this coast line, channel bass, blue- 
fish, pompano, and whiting (kingfish 
to Northerners) congregate in num- 
bers so great as to make the east 
coast more or less a surf caster’s 
heaven, yet fishing for tarpon and sail- 
fish has been so widely advertised that 
surf casting, until recent years, was 
overlooked. 

From just south of the historical 
city of Saint Augustine to fashionable 
Palm Beach, stretch beaches that will 
raise the blood pressure of any surf 
caster, be he veteran or novice. The 
beaches near such towns as Daytona 
Beach, New Smyrna, Titusville, Cocoa, 
Eau Gallie, and Melbourne offer superb 
fishing for bass and bluefish. Farther 
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south, bluefish and 
pompano are abun- 
dant. 

While the surf fish- 
ing is good the year 
round, it is really 
from October to 
March that it reach- 
es its height. That 
is the time when the 
largest of the bronze 
battlers seem _ to 
make their annual 
migration to the 
Florida coast. 

Surf casting in 
Florida does not dif- 
fer from that in the 
North, except that 
it is probably not 
necessary to cast so 
far. As a rule, the 
Florida sloughs are 
close to shore, and a 
cast of 100 feet is 
all that is required 
to get action. 

A suitable outfit 
for casting for chan- 
nel bass should con- 
sist of a bamboo rod 
with a spring butt. 
The tip should be at 
least from six and 
one half to seven 
and one half feet 
long, and_ should 
weigh from thirteen 
to sixteen ounces, 
depending upon its 
length. The spring 
butt should be made 
from hickory, and 
have a length of approximately thirty 
inches, giving the rod an overall length 
of nine to ten feet. 

A rod of this length possesses many 
distinct advantages. Its length enables 
an angler to cast a tremendous dis- 
tance with very little effort, and per- 
mits the line to be held above the 
breakers, thereby preventing its being 
washed by the action of the waves. 
Finally, it materially assists the angler 
in setting the hook, since it enables 
him to take up the slack or belly of 
the line more quickly. 

The reel should be of the free-spool 


Never Know 


type, preferably equipped with a drag 
handle, and it should hold at least 200 
yards of eighteen-thread Cuttyhunk 
line. In case the reel does not have a 
drag handle, a leather brake or thumb 
guard is essential. 

The line plays an important part in 
surf casting, and the very best grade 
of Cuttyhunk line should be used. It’s 
cheapest in the long run, and will save 
many a fish that would break a lesser 
line. Some Florida casters prefer a 
nine to twelve-thread line, which will 
cast more easily, and hold against the 
tide better than a heavier line, but 
will not stand up so long against con- 
stant beating of the surf. Therefore, 
unless you plan to renew your line 
every few trips, a fifteen to eighteen- 
thread line is recommended. 

Sinkers should be of the pyramid 
type, and should range in weight from 
four to six ounces, the heavier ones 
being used when a strong surf is run- 
ning. Most casters equip sinkers with 
what is known as a “fish finder,” that 
is, a connecting link which fastens to 
the sinker at one end and has a large- 
eyed swivel at the other. 

For channel bass, a No. 8 or No. 9 
wire leader, about a foot and a half 
or two feet long, should be used with 
a 7/0 to 9/0 tinned-finish O’Shaughnessy 
hook attached on one end and a 1/0 
or 2/0 bronze barrel-swivel at the 
other. For lesser fish, the hooks should 
be smaller. 

In rigging up, the line, after it has 
been properly run through the guides 
of the rod, is passed through the large- 
eyed swivel of the fish finder, to which 
the sinker is attached, and then tied 
to the swivel which is fastened to the 
wire leader and hook. When, on a rig 
like this, a fish seizes the bait and runs, 
the line moves freely through the fish 
finder, and eliminates any drag of the 
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Going into action. In Florida, it is not as 
a rule necessary to make such long casts 
as those favored by Northern surf anglers 


Slicing bait in the approved way. Mullet 
is the standard bait in the Florida surf 
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sinker which might cause the fish to 
drop the bait before the hook can be set. 

Mullet is the most popular bait, and 
usually is readily obtained at any of 
the numerous fish houses along the 
coasts. To prepare a mullet for bait, 
first cut off the dorsal and anal fins, 
and scale it. Lay it on its side, and cut 
off the tail, then slice it as you would 
a loaf of bread, save that you make 
the slices about as thick as two fin- 
gers. In baiting the hook, run the 
hook clear through from one edge of 
the slice to the other. 

Besides bait and tackle, you will 
need some accessories. First and most 
important is a rod-rest belt, which will 
ease the strain of the butt of the rod 
against your abdomen when a big one 
takes hold. A good bait knife also is 
essential, preferably one that has a 
fish scaler on the back of the blade. 
As the rod never should be laid down 
on the sand, you will need a sand spike. 
A bait box that can be attached to the 
belt will save you frequent trips to a 
less handy source of supply. A towel, 
looped on the belt, is handy for wiping 
the hands after you cut bait. 

Selecting a place to fish is the most 
important job of all. To the uninitiated, 
one section of the beach may look 
about the same as another, but there 
is a vast difference between a good 
spot and a poor one. Channel bass usu- 
ally will only be found where sloughs 
exist in the surf. Stand on a high point, 
back on the sand dunes of the beach, 
and study the action of the waves on 
the beach in each direction. In all 
probability, you will see a place where 
there seem to be two sets of breakers, 
one close inshore and another fifty to 
150 yards farther out. At this point, 
the bank of the beach will be slightly 
steeper than at others. When a place 
like this is found, it is a good bet that 
a slough lies between these two series 
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What's in the Surf 


lt May Be a 
Gamble When You 
Go Down to the 
Foaming Edge 
of a Warm Sea 
to Cast, but You 
are Paid Off in 
Pulse-Stirring 
Sport if Tackle 
and Your Methods 
Are Right 


By 
L. S. CAINE 


of breakers, and that be- 
tween them will be fairly 
deep water. It is there that 
the bass will be found. 
Walk down to the edge 
of the surf. There is no 
need even to wet your feet. 
Make a short cast to wet 
the line to keep it from 
blistering the thumb on a long cast, 
let it soak a few seconds, and reel in. 
Now throw the reel on the free spool, 
and make a long, overhand cast out 
into the surf. Don’t try to snap the 
bait out, but rather sweep it, and thumb 
the reel hard at first, gradually releas- 
ing the pressure to get distance, but 





Putting on the brakes. The long rod marks the angler as one who yearns for channel bass 


Only three fish for a morning's work, but they're really fish 


stop the reel when the bait hits the 
water. Throw the reel back in gear, 
and adjust the drag handle so that it 
requires a good, stiff pull to release 
line. You are then all set for action. 

If nothing happens within a few 
minutes, take up all slack, and lower 
the rod tip, then slowly raise it, thus 
dragging the bait a few feet toward 
you. Repeat this every few minutes, 
if necessary, until the bait is practical- 
ly ashore. Sometimes the fish are feed- 
ing far out, and sometimes close to 
shore. The only way to tell where they 
are is to try both places. Once you get 
a strike, try to place the next cast 
about the same distance from sbore. 

Rarely does a bass give a sharp, 
heavy strike. It is more inclined to 
mouth a bait, then pick it up gently, 
and move off. Old-timers, who fished 
mostly with hand lines, used to let the 
bass run fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet, 
wait for it to stop and swallow the 
bait, and then, when it moved off again, 
set the hook with a sharp tug. Though 
this method may have been sporting it 
usually resulted in the loss of many 
“pick-ups,” for many bass seem to 
sense that something is wrong on the 
first run. As a result, they spit out 
the bait while the angler blissfully waits 
for a second run which never comes. 

When you feel a bass mouthing a 
bait, take in (Continued on page 67) 
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Big Little White-Tails 





AVE you ever seen an Arizona 

white-tail? If you haven't, 

you've missed meeting the 

smallest, daintiest, most beau- 
tiful deer found within the borders of 
the United States. 

And, if you have never hunted the 
species, you have missed matching wits 
with what is, pound for pound, the 
grandest, smartest, little deer in Ameri- 
ca. He can hide the closest, get out of 
sight the quickest, and run the fastest 
of any American deer, and his small size 
makes him the most difficult mark for 
a rifleman. 

Naturalists call him Odocoileus couesi. 
Old-timers called him the fantail. Now 
he is most popularly known as the Ari- 
zona wWhite-tail, because he was first 
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The author, on the right, and Bristol, a hunting companion, 
examine a brace of the rare and beautiful Mearns's quail. 
Left, Bristol carrying one of the dainty white-tail bucks 

blue against the 


classified in Arizona. The name, how- 
ever, is poorly given, as our little deer 
is primarily a Mexican, who penetrates 
no more than 150 miles across the bor- 
der, and, outside of Mexico, is found 
only in Arizona, Texas, and New Mexi- 
co. The term “Sonora white-tail,’”’ by 
which he is sometimes known, is much 
more fitting. 

Although the little deer are related to 
the Virginia white-tail, familiar to the 
bulk of American hunters, they are very 
different in many respects. In the first 
place, they are smaller, the largest 
bucks seldom weighing more than 100 
pounds, dressed. Antlers with main 
beams of more than fifteen inches are 
considered huge. In addition, the adults 
are gray the year round, something 
most people must see to believe. 

Now, white-tail hunting is one of the 
things I like best. I’ve gone after the 
animals in several parts of the United 
States and of Mexico. I’ve hunted them 
afoot and on horseback, in high moun- 
tains and on sea-level desert, in brush 
and in semi-open country. Never has 
the sport wearied me. Sometimes I fool 
the creatures, but just as often they 
make a tramp out of me. 

This is the tale of a white-tail hunt 

one of the best I’ve ever taken. We 
went, not to Arizona, but to the Sierra 
Azul country of northern Sonora, where 
the little deer share their mountain 
home with the rare and beautiful 
Mearns’s quail, or fool quail, another 
Mexican bird which is found in the 
United States only along the border. 
We were sure of beautiful country, and 
pleasant companions. Given enough 
game, and a fair amount of luck, we 
would have a jaunt to remember. 

Early one November morning, four 
of us cleared our rifles and duffel at 
Nogales, Sonora, and headed south into 


Mexico—Barclay ‘‘Skinny’’ 
Bristol, who, like me, was 
Nogales-born and _ border- 
raised; Harvey Fergusson, 
writer of Southwestern nov- 
els, and a crack shot; Arthur 
Popham, Kansas City youth, 
and myself. All of us had 
.20/06 rifles and shotguns, 
and the yen in our hearts to 
see some wild country, to 
burn some powder, and to 
collect a big white-tail buck 
and a few fool quail. 

By the middle of the after- 
noon, we were deep in a 
mountain canyon at the ranch, 
Ojo del Agua, where we were 
to get horses. It was a typical 
Sonora mountain ranch, with 
adobe buildings and cotton- 
wood-pole corrals, set in a 
narrow mountain valley 
through which a little stream 
wandered. To the north 
loomed Sierra Azul, high and 
afternoon 

sky. 

On our arrival at the ranch, we were 
surrounded by a throng of vaqueros 
and their families. The men were a 
picturesque-looking crew, with their 
mustaches, their chaps, and their long, 
rawhide lariats. They helped us dispose 
of our fried quail, sampled our haban- 
ero, and inspected our rifles with pro- 
fessional interest. Popham’s Springfield 
was especially interesting to them, and 
every vaquero in the valley had to peer 
through its ’scope. 

We made arrangements for horses 
and two guides. One guide, Acedro, was 
the local law. He could read and write, 
and he looked like a mustached Latin- 
American movie idol. The other, Pal- 
acio, possessed neither beauty nor 
erudition, but he was an old-time mar- 
ket hunter, and revolutionary soldier. 
Each guide cost us one and a half pesos 
a day, horses one peso. With the peso 
at three and a half to the dollar, you 
can figure that out yourself. 

We planned to get under way before 
daylight the next morning, but, like all 
large expeditions, especially those which 
include Mexicans, ours was slow in 
starting. It was 8 o’clock before we 
rode out of the canyon, and into the 
foothills on the flanks of Sierra Azul, a 
tall, cone-shaped mountain perhaps 
8,000 feet high. About three miles from 
camp, we split into two parties. Skinny, 
Arthur, and Acedro made up one, Har- 
vey, Palacio, and I the other. 

Almost at once we saw deer. Flaunt- 
ing white tails that looked as big as the 
deer themselves, four of them ran out 
of a canyon and along a hillside a cou- 
ple of hundred yards away, but they 
all looked like does. Working higher 
and higher along sharp ridges, and 
hunting out deep canyons, filled with a 
tangle of oaks and cedar, we jumped 
bunches of does and fawns a couple of 
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After reading this stimulating tale of a 
Sonora deer hunt, you'll agree that, for 
their weight, midget white-tails provide 


more than their share of thrilling sport 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


times, and could do nothing, as the 
sleek, mouse-gray little creatures 
scampered away, except watch. Gradu- 
ally we worked higher and higher along 
the ridges, hunting out deep canyons. 
The oaks were thicker, cedar and pifion 
more plentiful, and, away from the cat- 
tle of the lowlands, the grama grass 
was thick and rank. 

At last we jumped a lone deer. Pal- 
acio said it was ‘‘a young one with small 
llabes (horns).’’ Harvey opened up as 
it sped along a ridge across a canyon. 
On his third shot, it folded up. When 
we got to it, we discovered a fat, little 
spike, not a great deal larger than a 
jack rabbit. 

Noon found us high on the mountain. 
We met our companions at a little 
spring, where we ate lunch. They re- 
ported that they had jumped a couple 
of bucks, and that Skinny had killed 
one of them. They had also flushed a 
covey of fool quail. 

The mention of the Mearns’s quail 
made me moan long and bitterly, as I 
was anxious to shoot some, and had 
given Palacio a shotgun to carry against 
just such an emergency. In the after- 
noon, we hunted higher and higher. 
Though we never reached the top of 
Sierra Azul, we could see its crown of 
pines with the naked eye, and we got a 
magnificent view of range after range 
of sierras to the east, and of mauve 
and ocher desert over toward the gulf. 

At about 3 o’clock, we turned our 
horses back toward camp. We were at 
least twelve miles away from our beds 
and our chuck, over country that was 
by no means a bridle path. I lagged be- 
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In the cottonwood-pole corral at Ojo del Agua ranch. It was here the hunters 
got their horses and guides, before setting out into the foothills of Sonora 


Acedro shows a couple 
of vaqueros how to use 
a '‘scope-sighted rifle 


tered, and 


++ 


One of the Mexican ranch boys with a white- 


hind Harvey and the guide, as my poor 
horse was growing weary. Suddenly 
things began to happen. Palacio leaped 
from his horse, and began to gesticulate. 
Harvey grabbed the shotgun from his 
hands. I heard Palacio shouting, “Per- 
dises, perdises’”—the Mexican name for 
Mearns’s quail. Jabbing spurs into my 
horse, I arrived at the scene on a gallop. 

A great covey of fool quail had scat- 
was hiding in the grass. 





tail buck taken in the canyons of Sierra Azul 


Some were quiet. Others were slinking 
off with a curious, sidewise motion. 
Some of the more distant ones were 
flushing, some on quiet wings, uttering 
a plaintive cry not unlike that of a des- 
ert hoot owl, others booming out as 
noisily as ruffed grouse. 

At last, Harvey got the shotgun 
loaded and, when a quail flushed from 
under his feet, he let him have it. The 
bird folded up. (Continued on page 54) 
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Rods Go Fast 


WHEN 
Tarpon Leap 


ORT ARANSAS, Texas, is the 

tarpon capital of the world. For 

six months in the year, the silvery 

giants parade up and down the 
jetties, mill, and leap and play in the 
surf along the North and South 
Beaches, and ceaselessly explore the in- 
side flats, from Corpus Christi Bay to 
the Rockport channel. 

When I first began fishing at Aransas 
Pass, a boatman was a boatman in fact 
as well as in name. Capt. Jim Ellis has 
“carried” me many a weary mile in a 
rowboat, along the stone walls which 
protect the deep waterway. My son 
caught his first tarpon out of a skiff 
when he was nine, and, of all the scores 
that he has since boated, I doubt if an- 
other has ever given him the thrill that 
one did. We used heavy tackle in those 
days, which made it hard on the fish, 
but easy on the oarsman. I have often 
threatened to try it again from a small 
craft, employing light tackle. But, like 
the old Arkansas squatter, when the 
fishing is good, I haven't time, and when 


“Florida” Roberts and some sting rays caught at Port Aransas, 
showing their whiplike tails, which can inflict severe wounds 
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it is poor, what would be the use? 

As a result, we continue to travel de 
luxe, and gad about in snappy, little 
motor boats that are a joy to the eye 
and a solace to the soul. In fact, I know 
of few greater pleasures than that of 
lolling in the cockpit of a trim twenty- 
four footer, at the 
end of a perfect day, 
mentally reviewing 
the stirring battles 
of the past twelve 
eventful hours, while 
Don Farley, my skip- 
per, and one of the 
finest boys Texas 
ever mothered, sends 
the little craft scud- 
ding across the 
bounding deep like a 
frightened jack rab- 
bit over a Kansas 
plain. 

Don has been my 
guide for fifteen 
years. He is one of 
those rare individuals 
who prefer to ac- 
complish things rath- 
er than talk about 
them. I am a pretty 
ready conversation- 
alist, so we make a 
good team. 

In stormy weather, 
when the water along 
the jetties and the 
beaches is rough and 
muddy, the visitor 
can seek refuge on 
the flats and in the 
protected bays, at 
Murray Reef, Mud 
Island, and the Draw- 








Don Farley, guide for the fishing party, puts in some 
hard work on the author's sixteen-foot, bamboo-jointed 
tarpon rod, known to other anglers as “the flagpole.’ 
At left, one of the party, his face coated with zinc- 
oxide ointment for protection against the glaring sun 


bridge, not far from the little city of 
Aransas Pass. At various times, I have 
enjoyed excellent fishing in all these 
protected waters. 

Occasionally, after hurricanes and 
similar disturbances, the big fish abso- 
lutely refuse to bite. The kingfish and 
mackerel also are gone, in search of 
clear water, and the angler must be 
content with less attractive game. 

While staying at Port Aransas, I 
usually have one or more guests, and, 
for many years, it has been our custom 
to select the greenest angler in the lot, 
and take him stingaree hunting. The 
sting rays that inhabit this part of the 
world are of medium size, weighing 
from 100 to 250 pounds. Their whip- 
like tails are capable of inflicting severe 
wounds, and I have known mullet fish- 
ermen who landed in a hospital as a 
result of an encounter with a stingaree. 

Probably the best-known expert on 
sting rays and pan fish in southern 
Texas is ‘Florida’ Roberts, of Port 
Aransas. I have known and admired 
Roberts for a long time, and, when I 
hear anyone who is in search of a 
mixed bag inquiring for a guide, I al- 
ways recommend “Florida.”’ Roberts is 
a great believer in chumming. For 
chum, he generally employs crushed 
shrimp, and similar piscatorial titbits. 
He prefers to anchor his stalwart old 
craft, the Fish Hound, and still-fish for 
his quarry. Rare and startling are 
some of the cargoes that he brings in. 

One afternoon, four of us caught nine 
sting rays, a drum so big that it had to 
be returned to the water, a small sea 
bass, eleven sharks, and forty-seven 
salt-water catfish. It was the most im- 
posing array of trophies that I have 
ever seen landed on Barney’s Wharf. 
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AN APPRECIATIVE ANGLER'S COLORFUL, 
ACCOUNT OF BATTLES WAGED BY SILVER KINGS IN 
WATERS THEY LIKE BEST OF ANY IN THE WORLD 


EXCITING 


By Dr. Richard L. Sutton 
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Chancellor Lindley displays a sizable prize 
caught on the rod with the incurable curve 
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But the anglers, who consisted of 
Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the 
University of Kansas, Justin D. 
Bowersock, famed Nimrod and 
aviation writer, Dick Collett, a 
student from Choate, and myself, 
were not ashamed. We had spent 
a busy and delightful afternoon, 
been rained on six times, broken 
five rods, and had not lost a cent 
playing poker. Why shouldn’t we 
be happy? 

While tarpon frequent this part 
of the Texas coast throughout the 
summer, June has always been 
my lucky month at Mustang 
Island, the narrow strip of sand 
on which the city of Port Aransas 
is built. At this time of the year, 
the graceful giants are working 
their way eastward and north- 
ward. Frequently they travel in 
great schools. I have seen them 
so thick in the water that it 
looked as if one could walk 
ashore on their backs. Smaller 
schools dash about in the shallow 
water along the beaches. Some 
appear to be chasing mullet, but 
the majority, like the average 
hitch-hiker, are just traveling. 

If you start out deliberately to 
overtake an aggregation of this 
sort, the tarpon quickly become 
frightened and panicky. The 
school is broken up, and no more 
surface fish are to be seen. As a 
rule, they travel slowly. By mak- 
ing a wide detour, you can circle 
them, and get ahead of the pro- 
cession. Then, with the engine 
throttled down to the usual troll- 


The start of the annual rodeo, when tarpon-fishing Texans set out to win big-fish honors. At other times, most fish are released uninjured 


ing speed of a mile or a mile and a half 
an hour, the anglers await the arrival 
of the caravan. The result certainly is 
worth the trouble! I have fished a great 
deal, in all parts of the world, and for 
practically all sorts of fish, and, in my 
opinion, the Silver King, for pure sport, 
and the joy of battle, is the most worthy 
antagonist of all. The fish is so clean, 
and beautiful, and vigorous that every 
one admires it. When it is hooked, the 
ensuing battle is one long to be remem- 
bered. 

In earlier life, I did a great deal of 
shooting. I have often been asked which 
gave me the greater thrill, hooking a 
big game fish, or killing an elephant or 
rhino. Of the two, I much prefer the 
excitement of fishing. In hunting, when 
you pull the trigger, the fun usually is 
ended. Your quarry either is safely 
anchored, or has escaped. But in fish- 
ing, the strike is only the beginning; 
the greater part of the fun is yet to 
come. It is almost as if you should 
turn a hungry boy loose in an ice-cream 
parlor, and tell him to help himself. 
That’s the way a tarpon fisherman feels 
at Port Aransas in June. 

For many years, I have experimented 
with salt-water fishing tackle of various 
sorts. The old-fashioned rods, stiff, 
heavy and cumbersome, soon were cast 
aside. In Texas, it is not considered 
good manners to kill your fish, or to 
bring it in, unless you are fishing dur- 
ing the annual rodeo competitions, 
when the judges must pass on the size 
and weight of the catch. Fully eighty 
percent of the tarpon captured at other 
times are released, uninjured. 

This is one feature of the tarpon 
which makes fishing for it so enjoyable. 
The hook is not swallowed, but lodges 
in the tough cartilage of the lips or 
cheek. Even though the line may break, 
the fish soon rids itself of the offending 
steel. Personally, I am a great believer 
in the use of barbless 9/0 hooks, which 
I fashion myself by filing off the barb. 
In the surf, where an angler is for- 
tunate if he (Continued on page 72) 
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Losing their fear when food is scarce, three 


Pp—"L_K are written about 
more, but visitors find 
the moose one of the 

Lae most interesting of all 
big game animals in Jackson Hole. As 
my husband is a forest ranger, we live 
at a ranger station in the very heart of 
this famous Wyoming country, where, 
each winter, two dozen or more moose 
and sixty odd deer come to be fed. They 
are first attracted by the salt block, and 
stay to be fed hay. Thus we have un- 
limited opportunities to study their 
habits. 

Moose generally are averse to feeding 
with the deer. In fact, we had to build 
a special corral so the deer could get 
their share of feed. The moose eat 
much faster than the deer, and, when 
feeding together, chase away the deer 
with their striking hoofs. The corral 
was built in such a manner that the low- 
est pole permitted the deer to go under, 
but kept out the moose. The sides of 
the corral are high enough to keep the 
moose from jumping over it. Moose 
are such excellent jumpers they can 
easily clear a six-foot fence 

As they have such short necks and 
such long legs, moose can’t reach the 
hay on the ground easily, and have to 
kneel on their front legs to browse on 
the hay on the ground. Calves often 
drop down on all four legs, and crawl 
around by the hour, nibbling at hay. 
They remain in this position even when 
we are close beside them. All moose 
lose their timidity when fed for a short 
time. In a few weeks, most of them 
will come up, and eat from one’s hand, 
and even permit their noses to be 
rubbed. It is well, however, to keep 
an eye on them, for they are quick with 
their death-dealing feet. 
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visitors to the range station accept hay offered by the author 


After they have eaten their fill, they 
lie down, and chew their cuds like cat- 
tle. After a time, they become so ac- 
customed to coming to the range sta- 
tion for feed that they will run in from 
the surrounding woods every time they 
hear the creak of the barn door. If one 
cow and her calf are already feeding 
when another cow arrives, the two often 
make queer, grunting noises. Then one 
cow usually chases the other away by 
striking at her with her hoofs. Such 
resentment sometimes develops into a 
real fight. Both cows rear up on their 
hind legs, and strike each other with 
their forefeet. 

One of the most unusual pictures we 
ever got was of two cows reared up 
thus in battle. Both had the habit of 
coming to the kitchen door when they 





did not find us at the corral to feed 
them. One afternoon, a cow and her 
calf appeared, and I gave them some 
hay on the kitchen porch. At that mo- 
ment, another cow appeared with her 
calf from around the corner of the 
house. The cows immediately were ‘on 
the fight.”” They reared up, grunting, 
and struck smartly at each other. The 
fight continued until one cow decided 
she had had enough, and headed for 
the woods. 

The dispositions of moose vary as 
much as those of human beings. One 
cow is always amiable, another ever 
ready to fight. The latter, when it is 
angry, will lay its ears back, and its 
hair will stand up on the back of the 
neck. After that comes the rush, or 
charge. 
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' Are Curious Beasts 


HUNTERS WHO CAN WATCH THE ANIMALS ONLY 
DURING THE OPEN SEASON WILL FIND FRESH 
FACTS ON THEIR ANTICS IN THIS TALE BY A 
WRITER WHO LIVES AMONG THEM ALL YEAR 


Moose live in marshy places and in 
forests. In summer, they are found 
high in the mountains, where they feed 
on the growths of swampy grounds, 
browsing on bushes rather than her- 
bage. However, the moose which come 
into the station eat hay from the 
ground and like especially hay that has 
plenty of clover in it. They always eat 
the leaves first, then munch the re- 
mainder. During the summer, they are 
often seen in muddy swamps which they 
use as wallows to get rid of the flies and 
bugs which torment them. In winter, 
they move down to lower altitudes along 
the rivers to browse on willows and 
aspens. 

An unforgettable experience is to 
watch a moose eating moss from a lake 
bottom. Moss is a favorite moose food, 
and almost any day during the summer 
itisa common sight to see the animals 
feeding on it at Bridger Lake. A moose 
swims out, and completely submerges. 
In a moment or two, it thrusts its head 
above the surface, shakes its head, and 
submerges again. While feeding thus, 
it spends nine-tenths of its time under 
water. Sometimes a moose will spend 


A moose kneeling to feed. Calves usually 
get down on all fours, and crawl around 
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half a day feeding 
underwater. When 
he submerges, his 
ears drop down flat 
like a water span- 
iel’s, and seem to 
work on a swivel. 

Apparently 
calves have to be 
taught this method 
of feeding. One day we watched a cow 
with a calf. The cow swam out, with 
the calf following her, and submerged. 
The calf didn’t seem to know what to 
do. It swam around for a while and, 
finally, swam to shore, and lay down 
on the bank. The cow at intervals 
raised her head above the surface, but 
she remained in the water an hour be- 
fore she rejoined the calf on the bank. 

In Jackson Hole, the mating season 















Licking the salt block during a snowstorm 
at the station. 
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Infrequently the lure of 
the block even brings in antlered bulls 





The trot of the moose, the animal's natural gait, and a speedy one 


occurs in September. We see the bulls 
and cows together for about a month. 
It is wise to keep on the alert when 
roaming the woods at this time. The 
moose are not much afraid of humans 
until late in the hunting season when 
they have been shot at. In the fall, it 
is not uncommon to meet on a trail a 
moose that refuses to leave it, forcing 
the man who meets him to ride around. 
Seldom will a moose charge or attack 
a man, except in the fall during the 
mating season and in the spring 
when the calves are born. When 
a bull moose is traveling with his 
cow, he is very much “on the fight,” 
especially if he thinks she is 
threatened. A person who chances 
to get between them is certain to 
be charged. 

Big Jack, one of our fire guards, 
had an experience of this kind 
which he will remember for many 
a day. He was stationed in the 
3ridger Lake country, a district on 
the upper Yellowstone River famous 
for its many moose. Each year, 
during the hunting season, many 
fine trophies are taken out. It was 
into this country that Big Jack 
went one morning to get saddle and 
pack horses for a patrol trip. The 
horses were grazing, hobbled, in a 
meadow frequented by moose. With 
a few oats in a pail, Jack could 
walk right up to a horse, catch 
him, and take off his hobbles. It 
was a daily experience for Jack to 
see the numerous moose. The 
morning he started out for his 
horses happened to be in mating 
season. He noticed a cow moose 
near his horses, but didn’t pay 
much attention to it. All at once, 
he heard a commotion back of him. 
Looking around, he discovered a 
big bull, charging him. He had got 
between the bull and the cow. 

Dropping his pail of oats, he 
started for the nearest timber, 
which was about 100 yards away. 
He had his .45 automatic on his 
belt, but didn’t wish to shoot unless 
it became a question of his life or 
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One of the few photographs ever taken of fighting cows. An 
encounter like this usually arises over a division of feed 


that of the moose. As he ran desper- 
ately for the timber, he kept one eye 
on the nearest tree, and one on the 
progress of the charging bull. It was a 
thrilling race! As he reached the near- 
est tree, he made one frantic leap, 
caught hold of the lower branches, and 
pulled himself up, just as the moose 
dashed beneath him. Had the tree been 
a few yards farther, he wouldn’t have 
escaped. 

Climbing to a more comfortable and 
safer position, he watched the bull. The 
beast hooked his horns into the ground, 
and pawed with his front feet several 
minutes. Then he headed back to the 
cow, turned suddenly, and charged back 
to the tree, to paw the ground and 
strike it with his horns. He repeated 
this for some thirty minutes. Then he 
seemed to cool off, and went back to 
the cow. 

After the moose left, Jack waited 
long enough to see whether it intended 
to return, then slid cautiously to the 
ground. He has always insisted his 
toes were sore for weeks from gripping 
the soles of his boots while he was run- 
ning. Later, when he saw the tree 
again, he said that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he couldn’t possibly have 
climbed it. 

The moose calves are born about June 
following the mating season. The cow 
has one calf, but more often twins. The 
calf, at birth, is slightly lighter in color 
than its mother, and seems to be all 
legs. He remains with his mother a 
year, and sometimes two years, after 
birth. The cow, like the bull in mat- 
ing season, has a mean disposition when 
her calves are born, and it is well, in 
the spring, not to get too close to a cow 
with her young. While the bulls band 
together in small groups, the cow and 
her young are most often seen alone. 
However, in winter we have seen as 
many as thirty-five cows and calves to- 
gether. 

The cows don’t hesitate to take even 
very young calves across a river when 
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it is high and swift. One 
spring day we watched a 
cow starting to cross the 
Buffalo River when the 
water was very high. She 
had with her twin calves 
only a few days old. The 
stronger calf followed her 
to the opposite bank, but 
the other calf remained 
squealing on the opposite 
shore. The cow returned 
several times, and tried to 
coax it out into the water 
by swimming off. Finally 
the calf followed her, 
keeping on the low side so 
that the mother broke cur- 
rent for him. 

The antlers of a moose, 
sometimes known as shov- 
els, are especially inter- 
esting. The animals grow 
a full set each year, shed- 
ding them in November or 
December, and growing a 
full new set by the follow- 
ing July. Some antlers 
attain an amazing spread. 
We have collected many 
shed horns from the sur- 
rounding country. Our largest pair has 
a web twenty inches wide, and a spread 
of eighty-eight inches. The number of 
prongs increase with the years of life. 
This particular pair has twelve prongs. 

Most moose do not grow uniform 
horns. Sometimes one will be well- 
formed and the other a freak. One point 
may curl down instead of up, or be de- 
formed in some even more grotesque 
manner. This is caused by some in- 
jury when the horn was in the velvet, 
and soft. Last year we picked up one 
which on top looked like an elk horn 
and on the lower portion like a moose 
horn. A moose will often carry one an- 
tler that looks considerably like an 
elk’s, while the other will be a perfect 
moose shovel. 

The strangest antlers we ever saw 
belonged to a two-year-old bull. They 
were simply crooked sticks. One stood 
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up, but the other curled down over his 
eyes. My husband and I wanted that 
pair for our collection. The bull came 
in one day with one antler missing. My 
husband decided to help him get rid of 
his remaining horn, and spent almost 
an hour trying to loosen the lone antler 
with a pitchfork. It didn’t give way, 
but the bull seemed to like having it 
worked with. We must have loosened 
it, for we found the horn in the snow 
several days later. 

The natural gait of the moose is a 
trot. He can cover much territory in 
this way and quickly. Often a moose 
gets in front of the car on a highway, 
and trots ahead of it for a mile or two, 
never breaking his trot. One night a 
young bull got in front of our car, 
stayed there for a mile. When he left 
the highway, he tried to jump a fence, 
but in his hurry didn’t quite make it. 
Instead he landed on top of it, directly 
on his middle, and teetered there for 
several minutes before he got across. 
Moose, however, are great jumpers. 
They can trot up to a six-foot fence, 
and clear it without breaking their trot. 

Not only are moose bothered by flies, 
but they are greatly annoyed and weak- 
ened by ticks. Last winter we made a 
study of the particular tick found on 
the moose. It was thought to be the 
common wood tick, but we found it to 
be another variety, which hatches on 
the animal. In the late spring, some 
moose are covered with these ticks, 
which suck their blood, and greatly 
weaken them. When the snow is crusted, 
a moose that is covered with ticks will 
roll around like a horse in pasture, 
crushing so many of the parasites that, 
when he gets up and shakes himself, he 
spreads ticks for ten feet in every di- 
rection, and he is so bloody that anyone 
seeing the animal at such a time might 
think it had been shot. Many moose 
die as a result of the weakened condi- 
tion in which the ticks leave them. 

We have seen cows pulling patches 
of hair from their calves by the hour, 
thus removing the tick. Some of the 
little fellows (Continued on page 47) 


Though this scene shows the two species feeding together, moose as a rule drive off deer 
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can hear the automobiles roaring 

by on the road that crosses old 
North Mountain, that ridge of the 
Alleghenies at whose foot my ancestors 
farmed. Once in a while, as I watch a 
lone car heading up that road, my mind 
goes back, with a shudder, to the night 
I spent on the mountain. 

The roads were different, then, for in 
my childhood there were no wide, con- 
crete ribbons curving and sweeping 
through the hills. Where the automo- 
biles of today rush unconcernedly by, 
there were only Indian foot trails, wi- 
dened by the ox teams of pioneers. I 
sometimes think I'd like to walk those 
trails again, and cross the old North 
Mountain once more. But not as I 
crossed it on the night I ran away from 
home. 

My father was a stern man, of New 
England ancestry, who held the un- 
shakable conviction that to spare the 
rod was to spoil the child. His last pain- 
ful licking lies as sore in my memory to- 
day as it lay on my back when I re- 
ceived it. I had taken an apple. Bushels 
lay unpicked and rotting—for we were 
remote from markets—but this was 
one of five from the first bearing of a 
strange graft, and to my father it was 
priceless. 

Sent supperless to bed after my drub- 
bing, I wondered that so sane a man as 
my father would beat me like a child 
one day and expect me to arise and do 
a man’s work the next. But it was the 
custom of his time. The law of the land 
gave him the right to my labor until I 
was twenty-one. 

Well, the world was wide and full of 
opportunity in those days. A farm boy 
big enough to follow the plow was 
worth his ‘‘board and keep” in any com- 
munity. I could turn a furrow as 
straight as my father himself! 

With no misgivings for the future, 
feeling that no one could be more un- 
reasonable than my father, I dropped 
out of the window, and took my way 
toward the mountain. My father would 
expect me to go toward the near-by 
towns along the river. When I was 
missed, he would be most likely to send 
after me in that direction, so I fled the 
opposite way. 

It was a pitch-black night in late 
autumn, with frost enough to make 
things snap underfoot. Overcoats for 
boys were unheard of in our section as 
yet, and I stepped along briskly in my 
homespun wammus, a garment some- 
what like the lumberman’s jacket of to- 
day. 


Fe. the doorway of our home, you 
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Then, peering downat 
me from the ledge, | 
saw two glowing eyes, 
and heard the beast 





: purr. My blood froze 
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I knew the road as well as I did our 
own pastures, until I came to the big 
bend at the old Kaiser place. At that 
point, the road makes a wide sweep 
around the old inn and a half-hidden 
driveway which leads up to the now 
forgotten burying ground on the slope 
behind the house. From there, the old 
road curves up the steep grade through 
miles of unbroken, primitive forest. 

Only a Swiss could have built that 
old inn, which clung to the side of the 
mountain like an Alpine chalet. Only 
a lonely pioneer, who must bury his 
dead alone in the depth of winter, 
would have made his cemetery just out- 
side his own back door. Too well I 
knew that burying ground, at first in- 
tended only for one family, and later 
used by many. On several visits, while 
my elders lingered in the inn, I had in- 
vestigated its few headstones and na- 
tive markers with childish curiosity. 

My eyes became accustomed to the 
crisp blackness, now starlit. I could 
distinguish the tallest headstone, and 
the low, iron fence erected against the 
encroachments of the mountain laurel 
and huckleberry, which so quickly over- 
run a clearing in the forest. I had not 
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thought of fear until I slipped past the 
Kaiser house, and came in sight of the 
graveyard behind it. 

For the love of Heaven! 
that shape in the cemetery within the 


What was 


little iron fence? No tale of werewolves 
or ghouls, imported from the old coun- 
try, no chilling ghost story with which 
our backwoods neighbors beguiled a 
winter evening, had ever raised the hair 
on the back of my neck or sent such a 
feeling up my spine as crept there now! 
Slowly the thing raised itself upon the 
grave and turned in my direction the 
two green balls of fire which were its 
eyes. Emitting an unearthly yowl, it 
cleared the iron fence of the family 
plot, leaped the low, stone wall, and 
came straight toward me. 

As the momentary paralysis of fear 
left me, I gave one yell, and fled wildly 
up the mountain road. The grade was 
steep, and I was soon winded. Every 
glance over my shoulder showed two 
balls of burning fire close behind me, 
but I could not outrun death on the up 
slope of the North Mountain. It was 
no use to try. Whatever it was, this 
thing could overtake me with a single 
leap, and yet, (Continued on page 70) 
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Arky with two of the Thunder 
River rainbows, game fighters 
and tackle smashers, At right, 
Cal and Arky, from a vantage 
point on a bowlder, fish one 
of the few pools to be found 
in the swift, roaring, stream 


By 
ROY WRIGHT 
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EPRIVE an angler of a place to 

fish, and he’s just as unhappy as 

a fish when you deprive him of a 

place to swim. I know I was. I 

left western Washington, with its rain- 

fall, springs, creeks, rivers, and fine 

fishing, and drifted into northern Ari- 
zona with a wave of settlers. 

I settled on a desert claim, where 

even the drinking water has to come in 


Fast, white water in Thunder River, swirling and twisting its way toward the Grand Canyon. It was here 
that the author, casting from the bank on the right, lost four successive leaders to fighting rainbows 


on wheels. One day, talking with a 
gang of wild-horse hunters and cow- 
boys, I asked the innocent question: 
“Where do you fellows do your fishing 
around here?” All I got from that were 
queer looks. Then one old-timer came 
over to me, and said, “Son, the best fish- 
ing stream within a hundred miles of 
where we are sitting is just a trail of 
dust and sand. In other words, there 
ain’t no fishing. Have I 
made myself clear ?”’ 

But I kept on looking, 
and during the next few 
years I heard tales of some 
of the most marvelous fish- 
ing in the world. From for- 
est and park rangers and 
from Mormon riders, they 
came to me. The gist of the 
stories was that in the ex- 
treme southwestern corner 
of the Kaibab Forest is a 
short river which empties 
into the Colorado in the very 
middle of the Grand Can- 
yon. Thunder River it’s 
called. And it’s filled, the 
stories had it, with big rain- 
bow trout. Millions of them. 
All massive in size. Not 
more than half a dozen men 
had ever fished the stream. 
But Thunder River is in 
some of the toughest country 
in Arizona. 

Well, this Thunder River 
and its Rainbows began to 
haunt me. Any fisherman 
will understand. I saw it in 
every mirage on the desert. 
I dreamed about it when I 
was awake, and when I was 
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asleep. Naturally I began making plans 
to go there some day. I didn’t know 
when. 

Then one day a couple of my old 
friends drove up for a visit, Homer 
Kelly, whom we call Cal, and Roy Rus- 
sell, known as Arky. Fishermen, both 
of them. We gathered on the shady 
porch, and began to catch up on our 
yarns. For about fifteen minutes, the 
talk was unprofitable, and then we 
started talking about fish, and really 
went to town. Cal spoke glowingly 
about giant tuna and marlin off Cata- 
lina; Arky recited an epic about big 
channel cats in the Red River. I men- 
tioned Thunder River, and its tre- 
mendous rainbows. 

“By the way,” I asked, “how long are 
you boys planning to stay?” 

“Three days,” Arky said. 

“Well, that’s too bad, because I was 
planning to take you on a trip to Thun- 
der River. But it’s a four-day trip at 
best, and a gosh-awful country to get 
into. Sorry you haven’t time.” 

“What do you mean we haven't 
time ?’’ demanded Arky. 

“When do we start?” asked Cal. 

“At 7 tomorrow,” I responded. 

I rigged up light packs, weighing 
about twenty pounds apiece, and the 
next morning away we went. Driving 
thirty miles, we reached the Kaibab 
Forest. Within three hours, we were at 
Little Saddle, where we had to leave the 
car, shoulder our packs, and hit the 
trail. 

Up over a small hill, covered with 
cedar and pifion, led the trail, and then 
plunged down into the jumping-off 
place. Looking down, we saw, more 
than 1,000 feet below, a shelf of bare, 
red rock. Below that was another red 
ledge, and so on down for 5,000 feet to 


Thundering white waters, 


the Colorado River, 
a whole series of gi- 
gantic steps. It wasn’t 
much of a trail, and 
the packs began to 
bear down. 

Cal and Arky, fresh 
from level country, 
began to chide one an- 
other, vowing boldly 
that they were the 
boys who could take 
it. But I noticed, as 
we crept down the 
broken slope, that the 
talk began to dwindle. 
3efore we got to the 
first ledge, every one 
was as quiet as night 
on the desert. And it 
was hot. We cached 
one canteen of water 
to use on the return 
trip, and plunged on. 

‘“‘We'll soon be there 
now,” said Cal, opti- “ 
mistically. “It can’t 
be much. farther.” 

I saw the notch we 
were headed for, cal- 
culated it would take at least an hour of 
work, and said nothing. We plunged on 
down. The boys were almost all in, for 
the continuous descent was torture for 
them. Cal’s toes pushed forward in his 
shoes, and he was in misery. Arky’s left 
leg had begun to weaken, and he was 
barely crawling along. 

After about a mile of this, we saw 
another sky line ahead. This heartened 
us, and we hurried on to get a view of 
the promised river. What did we see? 
Nothing but another gigantic ledge, and 
the trail still leading down. This was 
getting to be no joke. 
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rushing pell-mell through 


rocky gorges in the canyon country, provide some 


thrill-packed fishing for the angler hardy enough 
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to tackle, and conquer, the difficult chasm trails 
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Thunder Springs, source 
of the Thunder River, as 
it spurts from the wall 
of the canyon. Tumbling 
down these cliffs, the 
water falls and cascades 
to the river far below, 
churning it to a white 
and rushing foam. Below, 
Cal replacing a leader 
broken by rainbow trout 
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All we could do was to keep going 
down. Suddenly there came to our ears 
a roar. We turned a sharp corner, and 
there, bursting from the sheer face of 
a cliff several hundred feet in height, 
was a waterfall—or rather a series of 
waterfalls—cascades of breath-taking 
beauty. I have never seen a more beau- 
tiful sight than that natural tapestry. 
The perpendicular cliffs of pink and 
white were cut by a white slash of roar- 
ing water, which, at the foot, slithered 
around the rocks, and lost itself in a 
maze of tall cottonwoods, bullrushes, 
ferns, and moss. It was a hanging gar- 
den in the wilderness. 

We could see Thunder River all right, 
but we weren't there, and, before we 
reached the bottom, we had the hardest 
time I’ve ever seen three fellows have. 
The trail ended abruptly, with an almost 
perpendicular hill covered with sliding 
shale and rock. Cal and Arky, unused 
to desert travel, were so fatigued they 
could barely (Continued on page 45) 
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The .220 Swift 
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Maj. Chamberlin holding one of the five-gallon cans struck, when filled with water, by a 


46-grain Swift bullet at 50 yards. 


In empty cans, the bullet drilled small, neat holes 


An army medical officer, who has unusual opportunities 


to study the effect of gunshot wounds, writes here an 


absorbing account of the startling power shown by this 


new cartridge in an amazing series of tests on animals 


WO American mining engineers 

in Belgian Congo set up a perma- 

nent camp, with a sizeable labor 

contingent of native porters. To 
feed the natives, it was necessary to 
shoot a “beef” animal every day, these 
animals being, of course, any of the 
available large species of antelope. 
Both engineers were big game hunt- 
ers, with no previous experience in 
Africa. When they arrived, the first 
went to work on the hunting problem 
in engineering fashion. He had a 
score of natives swamp out, as the 
old American backwoods saying goes, 
enough of the veldt brush to give him 
a clear target range of 500 yards. Then 
he started sighting-in the camp’s equip- 
ment of rifles. Meanwhile his compan- 
ion was keeping the camp supplied with 
fresh meat. 

When the muzzle-and-elbow man got 
through testing, he had found he got 
best results from a .256 bolt-action. 
About that time, the other chap had 
settled down to using his old Model 86 
lever-action .33 Winchester. During the 
three years these two men were in the 
Congo, the one who sighted-in the rifles 
killed five ordinary animals for their 
heads, the other fed the camp, and piled 
up a trophy collection that would start 
a museum. 

These two hunters represent different 
schools of experimenters with rifles. 
The muzzle-and-elbow contingent un- 
questionably knows more about ballis- 
tics, and has done more to improve 
both interior and exterior ballistics 
than all the other rifle shooters com- 
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bined. At the same time, it is to be 
remembered that there is far more to 
rifle shooting than tests for accuracy, 
trajectory, yaw or gyration, drift, effect 
of wind, and other target-range investi- 
gations. Those who investigate the ef- 
fect of bullets on game, and promote im- 
provement in that direction, deal withthe 
real business end of shooting. 

Though an itinerant stu- 
dent in both schools, I have 
had more opportunity for ac- 
quiring knowledge of rifle 
shooting in actual hunting. 
When the newest develop- 
ment in ultra-high-velocity, 
small-bore, center-fire rifles 
came along, in the No. 1 Mod- 
el 54 Winchester, chambered 
for the .220 Swift, my first 
urge was to find out what 
this new gun would do in the 
way of execution. Like ev- 
erybody else, I was fascinat- 
ed by its tremendous muzzle 
velocity of 4,140-feet a sec- 
ond, and its promise of prac- 
tically point-blank shooting. 
I wished greatly to try a rifle 
which would shoot “right 
where you held it,” using the 
same sight adjustment for 50, 
100, 150, and 200 yards, but I was con- 
tent to let the target shooters have that 
fun. For myself, I made arrangements, 
even before I had the rifle and ammu- 
nition, for putting the new combination 
of rifle and cartridges to some extra- 
ordinary tests of killing effect. 

When I learned that a No. 1 Win- 





A .220 Swift, right, 
and a .22 Long Rifle 


chester Model 54, built for the new 
Winchester Super-Speed .220 Swift car- 
tridge, and accompanied by 300 hollow- 
point cartridges, some loaded with forty- 
six-grain bullets, some with fifty-six- 
grain, was being sent me, I casually 
suggested to my commanding officer 
that my health was failing, and that I 
might be greatly benefited by a little 
leave. I would thrive, I thought, on de- 
pleting some of the buck population in 
Mindoro. But, when the commanding of- 
ficer changed the subject to the latest 
models of automobiles, I knew that 
deer shooting was out. 

A friend in the Veterinary Corps 
came to my rescue. Seven “outlaw” 
mules—uncontrollable Philippine mules 

had been sold recently, he said, and 
the purchasers, who intended to con- 
vert them for food, had asked him to 
act as executioner. He might kill the 
animals in any manner he chose so long 
as little or no meat was destroyed. He 
arranged with the purchasers of the 
mules for me to shoot the animals. 

While I had the greatest respect for 
the rifle I was now to test, I had not 
counted on animals larger than our 
Philippine deer. While the rifle and 
ammunition were making the rounds of 
the custom houses, I tried to make 
preparation along what I considered 
circumspect lines. I decid- 
ed that, for comparisons 
with the effects obtained 
with the forty-six-grain 
and fifty-six-grain .220 
Swift cartridges, I would 
use some .30 caliber, 150- 


grain, Remington open- 
point cartridges in a 
Springfield Sporter, and 


some .405 Winchester, 300- 
grain, metal-patched car- 
tridges in another Spring- 
field Sporter. 

In previous experimen- 
tal work, all the goats and 
hogs I destroyed were giv- 
en doses of chloral hy- 
drate. I arranged to use 
the same anesthesia on 
each mule, introducing it 
through the stomach tube, 
and following this a large 
hypodermic injection of 
fluid extract of Cannibis indica, or In- 
dian hemp. 

I had hoped to do the shooting at 100 
yards, but, as I had to save all the meat 
I could, that range was impracticable, 
and I had to be satisfied with fifty 
yards. For making other comparative 
tests, I tried the various cartridges on 
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water-filled cans, soft blocks of sea- 
soned lauan, and on 7/16-inch steel 
plate. For another thing I invented a 
“forest.” 

I had grown weary of reading about 
some shooter who “knocks hell out of 
ground hogs” with a light high-velocity 
bullet, but who won’t use these bullets 
in the woods, where they would easily 
be deflected by twigs. To make a prac- 
tical test of how my bullets would be- 
have in the woods, I bored ten rows of 
54-inch holes in a one-by-three-foot 
plank, each row containing six holes. 
In these sixty holes, I inserted green 
branches, each about fourteen inches 
long and one inch in diameter. This 
was to be placed in front of a target 
and turned about between shots so that 
from one to ten sticks would intervene 
between the rifle and the target. 

So strongly did I feel that the mules 
were too big for the .220 Swift bullet 
that I chose first to destroy a mule 
that was sick. This animal weighed 800 
pounds, the least of any of the mules 
killed. After it had been anesthetized, 
I fired five shots at it, using two fifty- 
six-grain bullets, and two forty-six. 
The first shot, with a fifty-six-grain 
bullet, struck the mule in the chest and 
knocked it down. The second shot 
struck the neck, fracturing a vertebra, 
the third the middle of the abdomen, 
the fourth the muscles of the right hip, 
and the last a foreleg knee. 

Either one of the first two shots 
would have been fatal. The first bullet, 
striking the chest, broke two ribs, 
forced fragments of bone into the heart 
and lungs, and caused several external 
and internal hemorrhages. The second, 
also weighing fifty-six grains, pulped 
the tissue over an area of about five 
inches, and pulverized, rather than 
broke the spine. 

On the third shot, the forty-six-grain 
bullet struck the intestine. Because of 
the large size of this organ in a mule 
and the partially digested food it con- 
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as a Game Stopper 


tained, the bullet expended its en- 
ergy in the intestine, no exit 
wound being discovered. The third 
bullet, also weighing forty-six 
grains, struck the right hip, and 
stoped after shattering the pelvic 
bone. Effects of the wound were 
noticeable ten and one half inches 
beyond the point at which the 
bullet entered. The fifth shot 
made an irregular wound about 
two by three inches in the right 
knee, pulverizing the bone for 
two inches around the track of 
the bullet, but causing no hemor- 
rhage. Of the last four bullets 
fired, no fragments were recov- 
ered. 

After noticing the paralyzing 
effect of the first Swift bullet to 
strike this mule, I dispensed with 
the anesthetic on the other ani- 
mals. A couple of days later, I 
killed the second mule; a bigger 
animal, weighing 950 pounds. This 
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Holes punched in a 
steel plate 7/16 of 
an inch thick by the 
open-point bullets. 
Round disks were cut 
out, and driven deep 
into a wood backstop 


A few of the several 
cans which were hit 
by the tremendously 
powerful slugs. The 
one can that retains 
its shape was struck 
while it was empty 





The maze of branches shot through by the 
author to measure deflection of the bullet 


time I used only fifty-six-grain bullets. 

On being hit with the first bullet, the 
mule did not move, but stood with its 
legs spread as if it had been paralyzed. 
Not until the third shot struck it in the 
neck did it move. Then it went down 
as if hit by a truck. 

The first shot, after making an ir- 
regular entrance wound, broke two ribs, 
and drove through the right lung and 
into the heart. This wound would have 
killed the mule in a few moments. The 
effect of the bullet was discernible thir- 
teen inches deep in the chest. It was 
the third shot that showed strikingly 
the amazing power of the bullet. This 
slug struck the neck and sheared the 
backbone, which measured six inches 
across, as cleanly as though the job had 
been done with an ax. Noticing that 
there seemed to be a cavity under the 
skin around the entrance wound, I cut 
the skin. I found that muscle had vir- 
tually disappeared over an area of 
four by six inches. There was no exit 
wound, but evidence of the wound 
was found as far as the other side of 
the neck. 

I now turned to other cartridges to 
note the comparative effects, and saw 
immediately just how powerful the 
Swift had been. A week after I had 
disposed of the first mule, I killed a 
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third, using the .405 Winchester, and 
the 300-grain, metal-patched Reming- 
ton in my Springfield Sporter. I fired 
five shots before killing the animal, al- 
though the hemorrhage resulting from 
any of the first four would have been 
fatal. At the first shot, the mule reared, 
and, even at the second, did not seem 
to have been badly hurt. After the third 
shot, the animal broke the halter and 
kicked off its hobbles, and the fourth, 
to the neck, seemed to do little dam- 
age. The fifth shot entered the brain 
from the rear, killing the mule in- 
stantly. All five bullets plowed their 
way clear through the mule. 

A week later, I tried the .30/06 Gov- 
ernment cartridge in the Springfield 
Sporter. This fourth mule, weighing 
900 pounds, staggered under the impact 
of the first shot, but recovered, and 
jumped forward. The second bullet, 
striking at the base of the neck, also 
failed to put the mule down, but the 
third did the job. The first had pierced 
the right lung and heart, and the sec- 
ond had disintegrated in the base of 
the neck, but it was not until the third 
had entered the lower border of the 
neck vertebre that the mule was killed. 
None of these bullets made an exit 
wound. 


OR the fifth mule, I went back to the 

Winchester Swift .220 fifty-six-grain 
bullet. Though the first shot opened the 
chest cavity and fractured two ribs, the 
mule stood for perhaps a second, then 
reared, breaking the halter and spring- 
ing away. The second bullet struck it 
low in the neck, and pulped the tissue 
over an area about four inches in di- 
ameter, but seemed only to accelerate 
the mule’s speed. The third, however, 
struck while the mule was in midair, 
and all four legs seemed to stiffen si- 
multaneously. It entered the middle of 
the neck about an inch above the spine. 

On the sixth mule, I again used the 
.220 Swift, choosing the forty-six-grain, 
hollow-point bullet. Hit low in the chest 
close to the heart, the animal fell as if 
mortally wounded, but after a minute 
got to its feet again. Two ribs had been 
fractured, the lower posterior portion 
of the right lung pierced, the dia- 
phragm rent, and the liver punctured. 
The second shot, fired immediately, 
striking the neck vertebrz, knocked the 
mule completely off its feet, killing it 
instantly. I then put another shot into 
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Close-up of the ‘forest’ used to test deflection. Swift bullets 
striking the uprights held their course as well as heavier siugs 
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the abdomen, and in the angle of the 
right jaw to study the effect of the bul- 
let on these portions of the animal. The 
bullet that entered the abdomen made 
five irregular wounds in the colon, rang- 
ing from three by four inches to five 
by twelve inches. The shot to the jaw 
fractured the bones badly. 

Two forty-six-grain .220 Swift bul- 
lets finished off the seventh and last 
mule, though a third slug was neces- 
sary to knock it off its feet. The first 
struck about two inches behind the 
heart, making a_ two-by-three-inch 
wound in the right lung, piercing the 
diaphragm, and apparently disintegrat- 
ing in the liver. When struck, the mule 
stood apparently paralyzed, and did not 
change its position when the second 
struck behind the lungs, making a 
wound ten inches deep. However, it was 
apparent that the animal was dead, and 
the third shot to the neck, about a foot 
behind the skull, toppled it over. When 
this neck wound was incised, I found a 
“trench” about seven by four inches 
had been plowed by the bullet. The 
muscles over the area had disappeared. 

All the mules used were well fed and 
husky, and, as most of them were mean 
as the devil, they were full of vitality. 
When the animals were hit by the .220 
Swift in any vital area, such as heart, 
neck, or skull, they were virtually 
picked up, and slammed to the ground. 
On the other hand, when the mules 
were hit in non-vital areas, the results 
were not so gratifying. 

The little forty-six and fifty-six-grain 
bullets made larger wounds than the 
.30 caliber, 150-grain, open-point slugs, 
and certainly seemed to shock the ani- 
mal more at the instant of hitting. 
They held together long enough to 
reach vital structures after striking 
ribs, skull, spine, and other bones, and, 
where bones were fractured close to the 
skin, made a surface wound large 
enough to leave a good blood trail. 

When the little bullets are compared 
with the big .405, the results are some- 
thing to ponder. All the Swifts expend- 
ed their last ounce of energy in the 
carcasses. The larger bullet, not meet- 
ing enough resistance to start mush- 
rooming or to increase the yaw, breezed 
on through with little or no shocking 
effect. In all likelihood, the bullets lost 
little energy within the animals. At 
least, this was my discovery on experi- 
ments I had made previously. 

For these earlier 

tests, I first ascer- 

ay tained the velocity 

of the bullet at the 
distance _ selected. 
Then two. wire- 
mesh screens were 
set up, the first one 
foot behind the ani- 
mal and the second 
ten feet beyond, 
both being  con- 
nected with an 
electric timér.: Aft- 
er the bullet had 
passed through the 
animal, it recorded 
its own passage 
through each of the 
screens. By deduct- 
ing the remaining 








Blocks of lauan, a native wood, cut open 
to show penetrating force of the bullets 


velocity and energy from the velocity 
and energy of an uninterrupted bullet 
at a given range, it was easy to calcu- 
late the energy absorbed by the animal. 

On a 150-pound hog, for example, a 
.276 full-metal-jacketed bullet, passing 
through the chest, dropped from 2,019 
foot-seconds velocity to 1,784, the ani- 
mal absorbing only 246 foot-pounds en- 
ergy of the bullet’s 1,130 at 300 yards. 
The hams of the same hog offered more 
resistance to a similar bullet, 615 foot- 
pounds of energy being absorbed. 

A .30 caliber, 1925 National Match 
bullet, with 1,556 foot-pounds of en- 
ergy at 1,000 yards, lost only 93 foot- 
pounds in passing through the neck of 
a 150-pound hog. On a shot through the 
hams of the hog, it lost 319 foot- 
pounds. From these figures, it is appar- 
ent that the smaller bullet delivered 
much greater absolute shocking power. 


HAD found, in making comparisons 

of hundreds of shots produced in 
identical spots on animals at exactly 
similar ranges, with bullets of the same 
weight and contour traveling at the 
same velocities, the results could be 
duplicated only in a general way. The 
natures of bone fractures, the size and 
course of wounds, and the amount of 
tissue damaged varied considerably 
from wound to wound. The variation 
was greatest with bullets used in sport- 
ing arms. 

It became evident, therefore, that ex- 
periments would have to be made on 
inanimate material, simulating as far 
as possible the density and consistency 
of animal tissues. Such substances as 
modeler’s clay, blocks of gelatine, agar, 
composition wood, different types of 
natural wood, water-filled bags, cans 
of water, empty cans, and many other 
substances, both liquid and solid, all 
were tried. 

Entrance holes in large masses of 
modeler’s clay were about three or four 
times the diameter of the bullet. These 
grew larger as the bullet progressed 
through the (Continued on page 78) 
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By 
ROBERT F. KEELER 


T IS difficult to imagine electricity in 
the role of benefactor to the upland- 
bird hunter, but, in one instance, it is 

a decided aid. At Redding, Conn., there 
is one of the largest pheasant farms in 
the country. There the pheasant chicks 
are hatched in electric incubators, and 
raised almost to maturity in brooders 
heated by electricity. Electrical equip- 
ment was chosen because it permits 
absolute control of heat at a time when 
constant temperatures are vitally nec- 
essary to the young pheasants. In the 
brooders, moisture and ventilation also 
are controlled by electricity. 

The farm, operated by Frank Nick- 
erson, keeps 600 mature hens and 90 
cocks at all times for breeding stock. 
These birds are a sturdy cross between 
Mongolian and Chinese pheasants. The 
hens begin laying about April 1 each 
year, and a change of feed causes them 
to cease about June 1. From the time 
the eggs are laid until the time the 
young chicks are big enough to take 
care of themselves on the open ranges, 
they are virtually nursed by electricity. 
They are released usually when they 
are five to six weeks old. 

About 20,000 eggs are laid by the 
hens each year. Although the eggs are 
ninety percent fertile, losses to preda- 
tors and other causes cut heavily into 
the young flocks. Still, about 10,000 
chicks, ten weeks or more old, are pro- 
duced each year. All find their way to 
private preserves, or other game farms. 
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Electric 
Pheasant 
Farm 





A few of the birds kept 
for brood stock. Below, 
some of the chicks in the 
first brooder pen. This 
has a wire floor to keep 
the youngsters’ feet dry 


Chicks wearing guards 
on their bills so they 
can't peck their mates 
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The view below shows the extent of the hatchery 
where electricity guards birds until they mature 























































































START FOR LIGHT LINES 4); 


Just a few of the auto- 
matic machines that braid 
40,000 miles of line a year. 
They braid any type of line 
that has sixteen strands or 
less, square, level, or tap- 
ered. If one thread snaps, 
the machine stops at once 


THREAD FOR BIG ONES 


On the forming machine 
below are made _ the 
threads that are twisted 
into the bigger lines used 
by the deep-sea angler. 
For lines of this type, 
which are subjected to 
hard, rough usage, only 
cotton and linen are used 


TURNING OUT HEAVY STRANDS 
At right, the laying machine which lays, 
or twists, threads, formed by the device 
above, into heavy line. The speed of the 
machine can be judged from the spools 
which turn so rapidly they resemble glass 
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LINES IN THE RAW 


The threads used, from 
left to right, are linen, 
cotton, and silk. Some 
silk is finer than hair 


How Your 


NGLERS are severely exacting 
in the demands they make up- 
on the manufacturers of fish- 


itless variety of line, level and tap- 
ered line, line for fly*casting, for lake 
trolling, for surf casting, and still 
sturdier line for deep-sea fishing. A 
type must never vary in quality from 
one year to another, and each must 
perform perfectly the job for which 
it was bought. To meet these de- 
mands, line makers have developed 
methods and machines that assure 
absolute uniformity in a given type, 
and turn out line in almost unbeliev- 
able quantities. Some of the ma- 
chines which braid and finish the line 
are amazingly ingenious and produc- 
tive. Once the cotton, silk, or linen 
is spun into yarn, it is ready for the 
steps shown in these unusual pictures. 
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FISHLINE ts Ma 


READY FOR TESTS 


There are many miles 
of finished fishline 
in these skeins. On 
heavy lines, as much 
as 3,000 feet are at 
times braided in a 
single piece. After 
it is skeined, line 
is ready for testing 





FINISHED LINE 
ON THE SKEINER 


This process follows 
those of the actual 
manufacture. After 
being braided, silk 
line is treated to 
make it waterproof. 
Linen line is never wa- 
terproofed because 
it is stronger wet 





SCRUBBING AND POLISHING LINE 


After running through a sizing bath, the line 
is squeezed dry, and is scrubbed and polished 
by this roller of coconut fibers. At left, 
testing line. Tournament line will hold a 
pull of two pounds, deep-sea line 250 pounds 











ON ITS WAY TO THE ANGLER. The machine winds 25 yards on each card, and 
leaves four cards connected. Usually only fly line and the cheaper grades are wound on 
cards. Heavy, big-fish line and bait-casting line are as a rule wound on wooden spools 
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T IS good indeed to write of a par- 
tridge hunt while the taste of grouse 
breast still is sweet on your lips. It 
is becoming usual today, when a 

hunter speaks of an Eastern grouse 
hunt, to discover that he is delving 
back into memories of five, ten, or even 
twenty years to flush his birds. Hearing 
these tales of days when the birds were 
plentiful, the listener feels like a left- 
over from a vanished generation. His 
own chances of raising a dozen or two 
grouse during an afternoon are about 
equal to his chances of running into an 
ambush of Iroquois Indians. 

That is why, as I sit, comfortably 
full of sweet partridge breast, with my 
dog stretched at my feet before a wav- 
ering hearth fire of green, cherry logs, 
a warm glow of satisfaction steals over 
me. It is good to taste partridge meat 
again, and to know that, away off in 
the forest, the wily, band-tailed cocks 
still strut the mossy logs, and beat the 
air into forest thunder. 

Only a few years ago the grouse 
population of New York had been so 
reduced that the conservation authori- 
ties closed the season on the birds. 
From a sportsman’s viewpoint, such an 
action is extremely disquieting. Too 
often in the past, hunting a species has 


to 


Woodland 
Bombs # 


been forbidden only 
when it was too late 
to save the birds. 
Closing the season 
sometimes meant that 
hunting the _ species 
was doomed, or that 
it would be suspended 
for a generation or 
two. However, the 
New York State Con- 
servation Commission 
acted while there was 
still a considerable 
breeding stock left. 
The birds rallied at 
once. It was necessary 
to maintain a close 
season for only a 
short time. The result 
has been that grouse 
shooting today is 
good, and getting bet- 
ter. 

Having watched the 
grouse increase for 
three years, I expected a satisfactory 
shoot with Lindsay Putnam last season, 
but I was amazed to find the shooting 
as enjoyable as any I'd done in twenty 
years. 

There were grouse here and there in 


Taking a quick shot 
at a partridge under 
difficult conditions, 
as it flies through 
the tangle of brush. 
Below, a female bird, 
showing how the band 
is broken at the two 
center feathers. The 
male hasasolid band 






Thick going, with little time, or room, to get set for a shot 


the hard woods and among the conifers, 
and on ridges and in the swamps. We 
saw them every day, and killed a few, 
but they did not seem to be numerous. 
Then, along toward the end of the sea- 
son, Lindsay suggested that we hunt a 
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little piece of country in which, he as- 
serted, there were far more birds than 
any other place we had yet tried. 

During the years I have carried a 
gun in the crook of my arm, I have 
listened hopefully to many enthusiastic 
tales of good hunting country, only to 
be disappointed when I visited them. 
Consequently, I had become skeptical 
of hunting territory that was too high- 
ly praised. But there was something in 
the matter-of-fact and confident man- 
ner in which Lindsay spoke of locating 
plenty of birds that made me feel we 
were really going to have fine shooting. 
To begin with, Lindsay had never hunt- 
ed partridges much, which was a good 
sign. If a real grouse hunter happens 
to flush more than a pair or two of the 
winged thunderbolts, he is likely to be- 
come unbalanced, and assert that the 
territory teems with grouse. The more 
time that has elapsed since he saw the 
birds, the more they multiply. 

So, after a good meal and a leisurely 
pipe, Lindsay and I drove a mile or so 
along the main highway, turned off in- 
to a woods road, and parked in an open 
field. Sprouts from a former chopping 
were growing thickly at the end of a 
clearing. Passing through these sprouts, 
we struck a trail that led into a long, 
shallow valley. The trail was narrow 
and edged with thickets of bare birch 
and beech, and dense masses of fra- 
grant balsam, and beautiful, dark, 
green hemlocks, which hung thickly 
over the trail. 

Even if we should find no birds, it 
was pleasant to follow that silent, wood- 
land trail. Unlike our modern high- 
ways, monotonously wide and straight, 
the old forest byways twisted so tor- 
tuously over the peaks and through the 
valleys that we fell unconsciously under 
their lure, and pressed onward, eagerly 
rounding each bend in the trail to feast 
our eyes upon the new scene which lay 
before us. 

It was while rounding such a bend 
that, for the first time, we heard one 
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of those terrific woodland explosions 
that send a hunter’s heart into his 
throat, and make his temples throb, 
and his blood race. 

Four times the forest reverberated 
with the bird-made thunder, as the 
partridges plunged through the branches 
of a thick balsam beside the trail, 
became entangled, and fought clear 
amid a shower of dry twigs. Franti- 
cally we strove to catch sight of them, 
but failed. We heard them hurtle off 
one after another to the left of the 
trail, and crash through small branches 
in their startled flight. We relaxed the 
tension on our guns, and let our hearts 
slow down. 

“Four of them,” said Lindsay, ‘and 
right over our heads.” 

“They didn’t go far,” I said. ‘We 
may pick them up on the way back.” 

We agreed to hunt on different sides 
of the trail, and to travel parallel 
with it. 

I had traveled not more than five min- 
utes when two grouse catapulted off the 
ground with their characteristic roar. 
I could see neither bird for they put 
a big, feathery balsam between us as 
they left. Another 
five or ten min- 
utes of tramping, 
and another un- H 
seen grouse roared } 
off into the forest * 
within gunshot. 
By this time, I 
was walking up 
to the thickets as 
stealthily as a cat 
sliding up to a 
bird bath on a 


Lindsay Putnam, who 
liked to watch them 
fall, with his limit bag, 
three partridges, 
shot down with three 
shells. Below, the 
author brings one in 


The Exciting Thunder of Partridges in 


This Tale of Shrewd Grouse and of a 
Man Who Used Only One Shell a Bird 


By ©. C. LEMPFERT 


hot day. With both hands on my gun, 
and advancing with great caution, I 
walked right past a grouse. When he 
exploded into the air behind me, I al- 
most jumped out of my pacs. I whirled 
around, and jabbed a load of sixes at 
him just as he dodged to safety behind 
a big hemlock. 

I had not in years raised so many 
birds in such a short time. They seemed 
to be everywhere. Three more buzzed 
out of a big balsam, one after the other. 
The third bird showed itself for just an 
instant, and I gave it the hunter’s sa- 
lute as it disappeared. I strained my 
ears trying to hear the bird drop. Then 
I went over and searched thoroughly, 
and found just what I expected— 
nothing. 

By this time, I had come to a swamp 
and a stream that ran through it. Find- 
ing a crude bridge on which to cross, 
I called Lindsay. 

“Haven’t you seen any birds?” I 
asked, when he appeared. 

“Sure,” replied Lindsay, “lots of 
them. Close, too.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“I couldn’t get a bead on them,” said 
Lindsay. 

“You can’t wait to 
get a bead on a par- 
tridge. When you see 
one, shoot. It makes 
them lie closer,’ I 
advised. 

On the other side of 
the stream, we again 
separated. Our course 
now lay uphill. As we 
got up among the big 
rocks, the evergreen 
thickets, and the 
birches and beeches, 
we continued to flush 
grouse. They got up 
close by, and none 
flushed wildly, but al- 
ways took off in the 
thick spots. With an 
experienced grouse 
dog, the hunt would 
have been over be- 
fore it had hardly be- 
gun, but I had no dog. 

Finally, on top of 
a low ridge, Lindsay 
and I came together 
again. Finding a good 
log beside a recently 
used deer runway, we 
sat down for a smoke. 
Although we (Con- 
tinued on page 73) 


the Autumn Woods Echoes Through 
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LACK mule deer, whose _ 
glossy coats shine like 
ebony; snow-white al- 
bino deer with pink, 

rabbitlike eyes; antlered 
does, part male, part fe- 
male; unicorn deer, with 
extra horns jutting weirdly 
from the center of the fore- 
head; deer whose antlers 
are grotesquely formed into a thou- 
sand points—these are some of the 
amazing animals that have bound- 
ed across the paths of hunters as 
they stalked deer in American 
forests. 

Not phantom creatures, these, 
conjured up by some incorrigible 
spellbinder out of the coals of the 
evening campfire. They are real 
animals, whose existence has been 
verified by actual photographs, 
naturalists’ records, scientific ex- 
amination of skulls, and by study 
of the mounted deer themselves. 

During the twenty-five years that 
I have hunted in the West, I have 
heard countless tales of many- 
pointed heads and record-breaking 
weights, and always have felt in- 
clined to suspend judgment until I 
had seen unmistakable proof. But 
many of these incredible tales have 
enough truth behind them to make 
me feel that almost anything is 
possible in the animal kingdom. 

For example, there was the deer 
whose antlered head, suddenly ris- 
ing against the sky line, drew the 
fire of a California hunter who was 
sure he had his buck. When, how- 
ever, he went up to retrieve his 
quarry, he found to his amazement 
that the “buck’’ was a female—a 
doe which nature cruelly had en- 
dowed with hard horns like those 
of a male! 

No fewer than five other cases 
of deer that were part male, part 
female have come within my per- 
sonal observation. Three of them have 
been investigated by scientists at the 
University of California, where the 
skulls of the antlered does were sent 
by hunters for study. One, bagged 
near Sierraville, was a velvet-antlered 
female weighing 160 pounds dressed. 
A second was a slightly smaller animal 
with hard horns like those of an ordi- 
nary buck. The third, brought down 
near Lake Tahoe, had antlers exactly 
like those of forked-horn bucks from 
the same region. Two other does which 


Four unusual deer heads and a record elk. 
spreads of all of these deer are over 28 inches 
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imagine the sensation of 
Jesse Ottesen, hunting in 
the Con Valley of northern 
California, when out of the 
brush suddenly bounded a 
graceful, snow-white crea- 
ture bearing triple-pronged 
horns upon its handsome 
head. Automatically Otte- 
sen raised his rifle and 
stopped the animal with a single 
shot. It was an albino buck, with 
smooth white coat and pink, rab- 
bitlike eyes! 

Ottesen had it mounted whole, 
and its presence in his home at 
Comptche, Cal., definitely proves an 
old legend which for years has 
circulated in the West. Indians of 
the Con Valley long have told of a 
herd of snow-white deer ranging 
in the hills near by. To molest 
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these sacred animals would surely 
bring bad luck. To most white men 
the tale remained a myth, although 
Jim Mast, veteran trapper of the 
district, told me he had seen them 
often while going over his trapline 
there. Ottesen’s prize finally sub- 
stantiated the legend. 

A strange contrast to this snowy 
white creature was another freak 
of nature—a jet-black deer killed 
in the Warner Mountains of Modoc 
County in 1934. When Albert Pal- 
lescio, crack skeet shooter of 
Sonoma County, drew a bead on a 
coal-black animal as it bounded 
across a lava-topped crest, he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. Even 
after he had dressed it and hung it 
from a tree, he was still a bit in- 
credulous. In stature and in shape 
of ears, it was unmistakably a 
Rocky Mountain mule deer. It 
tipped the scales at 165 pounds, 








By BOB MITCHELL 


had the misfortune to grow antlers, 
were killed recently by Eugene Patton 
and Calvin Simms, in the Devil’s Gar- 
den district of the Modoc National 
Forest. The horns measured twenty- 
six and twenty-eight inches, . respec- 
tively, in spread. While all the bucks 
killed in that area at the season had 
hard horns, both does were in the vel- 
vet, indicating, probably, that female 
deer bearing antlers do not rub them. 

But, if the hunters who met these 
freak deer in the forest were amazed, 


and had four points on each side, 
not counting the eye guards. But 
its coat was jet black, unlike any 
mule deer Pallescio had ever seen. 
He had it mounted whole, and this 
beautiful animal, like an ebony statue, 
today adorns his home in California. 
Other black mule deer have since 
been reported in the same section. Last 
season, three of them were seen by 
hunters, all of them does. Rumor has 
it that another black buck was shot 
last fall, but I have not been able to 
verify the report. Old-timers have been 
agog since Pallescio’s experience, for 
the existence of a coal-black strain in 
the mule deer had never been suspected. 
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Any time you begin to feel there is nothing new under 


the sun, try studying our antlered game more closely. 


When you've found a few unicorn deer and does with 


spikes, you'll agree nothing is too much for nature 


Probably you'll never meet an al- 
bino deer or a coal-black buck in the 
forest. But you, like all of us, surely 
have nursed a secret ambition to bring 
back a set of antlers that will make 
the natives’ eyes stick out. What are 
your chances of getting a record break- 
er? Just about the same as drawing 
thirteen spades at bridge. 

Every hunter, naturally, has his own 
idea of what kind of head he would like 
to get, but the uncertainty as to what 
kind of antlers your buck will have 
when you finally bag him is what 
makes this game of deer hunting the 
thrilling sport it is. Most of us have to 
be content with trying to get a bal- 
anced head of antlers, with a good 
spread, the length of 
beam and the girth 
at the base being Ai 
much less important. 

Of course, there is 
no end of tall tales 
about record-break- 
ing heads, but the 
tapeline is the best 
way to settle argu- 
ments. It is a hob- 
by with me to study 
unusual specimens, 
and, although I have 
measured a number 
of antlers that had 














A doe with horns. Because of its antlers, this 
Rocky Mountain mule deer was shot for a buck 
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A gelded buck with 
hard horns, shot in 
Plumas County, Cal., 
during 1935 season 





forty inches or more 
of spread, by far the 
great majority total 
a yard or less from 
tip to tip. 

Most of the big 
spreads of antlers I 
have seen were from 
the Rocky Mountain 
mule deer, much 
sought after by the 
hunters who swarm 
to Western forests 
by thousands when 
the season opens. 
Center of the mule 
deer area is’ the 
lava-bed section of 
Modoc and Lassen counties in 
California, a wild, desolate re- 
gion, with miles of grotesquely 
twisted heaps of once-molten 
rock, interspersed with clumps of 
jack pine. From this primitive 
wilderness have come dozens of 
magnificent trophies, many of 
them near record size. 

The largest set of mule-deer ant- 
lers from California was brought 
out of Modoc County in 1927 by 
Ralph Brown, of Williams. The 
spread was forty-five and seven 
eighths inches from tip to tip. 
The set was an impressive one, 
and had twenty-one points on the 












A hard-horned stag shot in Buck 
Meadows, Mariposa County, Cal. 
lt has 19 points left, 37 points 
right. At left, a coal-black deer 
shot in 1934, and mounted whole 


left side, but only seven on the 
right. Nearly as large was the 
one carried off by William Junk- 
ans, of Redding. When he brought 
it to a taxidermist to have it 
mounted, I put the tape on it, 
and found the spread to be forty- 
two and one half inches, the length of 
the outside curve twenty-seven, and the 
circumference of the main beam six 
inches. It had twelve points on the 
left side, nine on the right. 

In 1932, an all-time record for Colo- 
rado was set by Harry Jordan, who 
won a prize offered by a local taxi- 
dermist by bringing in a head of ant- 
lers forty-five inches from tip to tip. 
From its curves sprouted thirty-four 
points more than one inch in length. 

For sheer beauty, however, none ex- 
cels the specimen just now being 
mounted in a San Francisco taxidermy 
studio. Its spread is forty-one and 
three quarters inches, with nine points 
on the left and seven on the right side. 
The beam is exceedingly heavy, and 
the 6%-inch circumference is uniform 
throughout. Its symmetry and shape 
make it easily the most beautiful set 
of antlers I have ever seen. 

The largest rack of mule-deer horns 
in the velvet was bagged by Dr. H. M. 
Beck, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., while hunt- 
ing in Utah. I had opportunity to ad- 
mire it and measure it for my records 
when he brought this handsome head 
into a taxidermy studio at Millbrae, 
Cal. Between extreme points, the dis- 
tance was forty-two and one half 
inches. The inside curve was thirty 
and one half inches across, and the 
diameter at the base five and one half 
inches. There were thirteen points on 
the left, and nine on the right. 

The world’s record for size, however, 
still seems to be held by the head de- 
scribed in (Continued on page 56) 
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The author holds up one of his little 
dachshunds to exhibit its loose skin. 
Because of this, the dog, when bitten 
by game, can still turn around to fight 


oe ON’T tell me,” exclaimed 
a friend who saw my 
dachshunds for the first 
time, “that you actually 
hunt with those laughable dogs.” 

“Laughable, my eye!” I ex- 
claimed, ready to defend my 
dachshunds. “Come with me, and 
I'll show you what hunting is.” 

I rounded up two black males 
and a bitch, and off we went into 
the near-by woods for what I 
hoped would be a short and sweet 
effort to prove my claims, which, I 
knew from experience, were well- 
founded on fact. 

Dachsies need no urging on game 
they are equipped by temperament and 
nature to track, and burrow after, 
or tree. But, having captured the ob- 
ject of their baying chase, these strong- 


jawed little hunters kill it, usually 
with a single, slashing snap. Then 


they toss it aside, no longer interested 
in its lifeless form, and move ahead to 
the next attack. 

Tails wagging excitedly, the little 
dachshunds crowded at the gate, eager 
to be off. I took a .22 rifle from the 
case on the wall, and handed it to my 
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skeptical hunting companion. 
“Take the rifle,’ I urged. “I 
have another weapon.” 
As we walked out the 
door, I took up a spade. 
“Weapon?” he repeated, with 
curiosity in his voice. 


back 


“Yes. If these fellows go 
down a rabbit hole, we may 
have to dig them out. They'll 


attend to the killing. The rifle 
is more for show than hunting.” 

Off we went, my friend some- 
what incredulous at what I had 
promised, astounded that any 
man who calls himself a hunter 
should pass up a firearm in 


badger hound may be amusing ina 


kennel, but in the field there is no 


that needs less training to make 


superb tracker and daring killer 


favor of a shovel. The three dogs preceded us 
through the gate, and made off immediately for 
the near-by oaks. We had gone no more than a 
half mile when I heard them begin to bay excit- 
edly. I waved my companion off to the left, to- 
ward the foothills north of Santa Anita, Cal., 
where I live. 

“Hurry,” I said, “if you want to be in on the 
kill.” 

Yes, dachshunds are good trackers. They pos- 
sess many of the characteristics of bloodhounds, 
and are, in my humble opinion, superior in some 
respects to bloodhounds. They have a sense of 
direction, as well as almost unbelievable scent- 
ing ability. 

“They've struck some game trail,’”’ I explained 
as we went on. “Notice 
how excited they 
sounded when they be 
gan baying. It may be 
a rabbit, but I don’t 
think so. These fellows 
know rabbits well, and 
their baying sounds as 
if they’re on something 
different. You know, 
you can tell by their 









Dachsies digging down a rabbit burrow. When one of 
them tires, another starts. Above, the author with 
a spade, often necessary for digging out the hounds 
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Brushing flowers of sulphur on the pads of a dachsie suffering 
from moist feet. Pads can be hardened by alum-solution baths 


baying and their barking what they’re 
after. Wouldn't be surprised if they’re 
tracking ‘possum,” I concluded. 

No more than a minute had elapsed 
when the long baying stopped, and the 
dogs set up a series of sharp, staccato 
barks. 

“Got him treed,’”’ I ventured. 

My companion looked at me quizzi- 
cally, but said nothing. 

“Treed ?” 

“Yes. And don’t be surprised if 
you see one of these youngsters up 
among the branches trying to reach 
his enemy. They'll chase weasels and 
‘possum right up the trunk. Some dachs- 
hunds, you know, climb like cats.” 

We hurried on. I firmly expect to 
see one of the dogs high in the tree, 
yet, when we reached the base of the 
big oak, I came upon a surprising 
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scene. It happened the 
trunk had been hol- 
lowed out by decay, 
and my first sight of 
the trio showed one 
standing on his hind 
legs, trying vainly to 
reach the opossum, 
which was hanging 
head-down inside the 
cavity. The dog was 
too short, though, and 
a moment later I saw 
him leap upward, brace 
his legs against the 
sides of the tree, and, 
scrambling upward in 
this undignified man- 
ner, grasp the ‘possum 
by a foreleg, jerk him 
down, and kill him. My 
friend, obviously sur- 
prised at the speediness of the ’possum’s 
demise, asked how it all came about. 

“Dachshunds seem to have a sixth 
sense,” I explained. “They know pre- 
cisely where and how to kill. With a 
single bite, they take a turkey be- 
tween the wings, and he never moves. 
Same on rats and gophers. A crush- 
ing bite along the spinal column, and 
a rodent seldom moves. And they’ll 
take badgers the same way.” 

“But how do they get that way? 
How do you train them to trail and 
take their game?” 

I led him to the base of a near-by 
tree, and, between puffs at a cigarette, 
gave him the inside story of the dachs- 
hund. 

“To begin,” I started, “I admit these 
are funny dogs—in appearance. They’re 
not so big as other hunting dogs, but 


Up a tree after a ‘possum. Though most of the short-legged hounds are used on game 
that burrows in the ground, some of them are able to climb trees as nimbly as cats 
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they’re smart and courageous. And 
clean, if that means anything to you. 
They require less training than other 
breeds, yet they will do everything 
most any other strain of hunter can. 

“You should start the puppies with 
a course of yard training when they’re 
two months old, but never make the 
mistake of whipping a dachsie. A 
single lashing will break the puppy’s 
spirit, and very likely he will never 
recover it again. Therefore, force re- 
trieving, as applied to pointers, setters 
and other hunting dogs, cannot be em- 
ployed. 

“Start the youngster by rolling out 
a small, soft ball, and commanding 
him to ‘Bring it.’ All daschshunds will 
play with the ball naturally, and the 
majority will retrieve it immediately, 
and bring it to your feet. After a few 
days, abandon the ball, and begin work- 
ing with a dummy rabbit. The same 
command, repeated time after time, 
soon becomes a forceful order, and the 
puppies will bring whatever they may 
retrieve, whether it be a dead animal 
or a block of wood. 

“Two weeks later the squat little 
fellows will be ready for their first trip 
into the field, where, from the begin- 
ning, you should permit them to work 
on live game. Rabbits are good as a 
starter, particularly where burrows 
can be located. If the trip is long and 
tiresome, either carry the puppies in 
a car or in a haversack on your shoul- 
ders, making sure their heads are free. 

“Since dachshunds are natural hunt- 
ers, they require little encouragement. 
You will find even the youngsters will 
search from burrow to burrow as rap- 
idly as you (Continued on page 76) 
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Ready for the road. The trailer's light weight makes it easy to tow, 
and the ample clearance permits it to be taken over the roughest trail 


Simple Putting the Final 
Touches to a Mobile Camp That Will Enable 


Instructions on 


You to Cover More Ground in Greater Ease 


By HI SIBLEY 


ITH the chassis and sleeping compartment built 

according to the instructions and drawings given 

last month, we are now ready to start on the 

kitchenette of our lightweight trailer. The general 
dimensions of the extremely compact and convenient kitchen- 
ette are given in Figure 9. 

It is constructed of 14-inch plywood, and, where framing is 
visible in front, of Philippine mahogany. Drawer rails and 
cleats may be of pine. The built-in conveniences include a 
cupboard with sliding panels, a bin or dish rack, large drawer, 
and a chromium-plated workbench top, a galvanized water 
tank, bread board, and refrigerator. A pair of rails, fixed to 
the cupboard next to the workbench, permit the gasoline 
camp stove to be pulled forward for greater convenience in 
cooking. 

Since building the cupboard is more or less of a cabinet 
job, all joints should be true, square, and neat as possible, 
especially in front. Plywood is used for sides, top, and shelves, 
as well as for the large drawer, which has a 1-inch-thick 
front, with rabbeted ends. It is important that this drawer 
be made to slide freely. This holds true, also, for the panels 
in the upper part of the cupboard. The track for the panels 
is simply a 1-inch-wide piece of Philippine mahogany, with 
two rabbeted grooves in the top edge. Brads and casein glue 
are used throughout the cupboard. The finished job is given 
two or more coats of shellac. 

The water tank holds ten gallons, and, like the drawer, 
extends nearly to the rear wall of the cabinet. The front of 
the tank is painted aluminum, and has a nickeled drawer pull 
and tap. A standard filler cap is set into the top. 

It is possible to purchase a small ice box ready-made, but 
the box for which details are shown in Figure 10 is quite 
satisfactory, having a capacity of about 45 pounds of ice. 
First, a frame is built of % by 1%-inch pine, and a galvanized 
box set inside it. The turned-up front edges of this galvanized 
lining are tacked to the front frame. Inside the metal box are 
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a substantial ice shelf and a drain. A 
1-inch space is left in front and back of 
the shelf to permit circulation of air 
when the box is closed. The edges of 
the shelf are bent up about one half 
inch to keep melted ice from dripping 
upon the food below. 

This much done, place a section of 1- 
inch insulating board over the galva- 
nized lining of the sides, top, bottom, and 
backs. On the side next to the wall, the 


Sanding the plywood panel that covers 
the top of kitchenette lid. The under side 
is covered with a similar panel, and the 
lid attached to the sleeping compartment 
by means of a continuous, piano-type hinge 


§ PLYWOOD 


REAR 
BULKHEAL 


insulation should stop two inches from 
floor to let bottom frame member fit 
over side sill. Now cover the other side, 
the back, and the bottom of ice-box 
with plywood. The top is covered with 
1g-inch composition wood, and a neat 
frame of the same material covers the 
front, except, of course, for the open- 
ing for the door. 

The door consists of a 44-inch ply- 
wood panel, with a rectangle of 1-inch 
insulating board on the back, and 
covered with galvanized iron, as shown 
in the sectional drawing, in Figure 10. 
tubber weather strip, fitted to the in- 
side edges of the door, make it air- 
tight. A mahogany frame, with mitered 
corners, is nailed around the outside 
edges. The door is attached with nick- 
eled refrigerator hinges, and held shut 
with a refrigerator latch. As the door 
must be fitted very snugly, it is well to 
make sure the frame is carefully 
squared up at the start. 

A swinging beverage rack can be 
made to fit alongside the ice box. De- 
tails are shown in Figure 11. The 
shelves are of %-inch plywood, with 
three l-inch mahogany corner posts. 
The shelves are cut to accommodate a 
dozen glasses and a bottle. The unit, 
being hinged, can be swung forward 
out of the way when meals are being 
prepared on the workbench. 

Dish racks are not shown in the draw- 
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Detail drawings showing how the many conveniences in the kitchenette are built. The wiring diagram shows a circuit fed by outside current 
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ings, as the owner will prefer to install 
them to accommodate individual outfit. 
The racks can be built into the com- 
partment which, in the drawings, is 
given over to a bin, or it can be built as 
a separate unit in the space above the 
icebox. 

The large, hinged cover over the 
kitchenette compartment forms a shel- 
ter while cooking is being done, and, 
properly made, should fit closely when 
down. The frame consists of four curved 
beams of 12-inch plywood 15% inches 
wide, and the % x 154-inch end pieces and 
spacers shown in Figure 12. The curve 
of the beam will, of course, be the same 
as that of the side wall of the kitchen- 
ette compartment. Ends of the two 
middle curved beams are rabbeted one 
quarter inch into the end members. The 
spacers are separate blocks. 

3etween the middle beams a well is 
formed with spacers, to accommodate 
the light socket and switch. A beam, 
one filler block, and the top end piece 
are bored for the armored light-cable. 
Assemble the frame with screws and 
casein glue, install the armored cable, 
and then lay on the \-inch plywood 
panels top and bottom, first applying 
casein glue to the beams and end mem- 
bers. The plywood is laid with the 
visible grain crosswise, and extends 
about 9/16 inch beyond the frame on 
sides and bottom, so there will be ample 
clearance for the side in closing it. 
Aluminum molding is screwed to the 
side and bottom edges as shown, and 
fitted with weather strip to make a 
dust-proof job. 

Two brackets are screwed on the 
under side at each edge to carry the 
braces which hold the top open. The 
cross member of the chromium-plated 
brace, between the small brackets, 
serves as a towel rack. Sockets at- 
tached to the sides of the kitchenette 
take the lower ends of the bracket, and 
clips, screwed to the under side of the 
roof, hold it firmly when top is closed. 
The top is attached by means of a con- 
tinuous hinge that extends the entire 
width. The handle and lock are the 
standard type used in automobile door 
handles. 

Both doors of the sleeping compart- 
ment are alike except for the fact that 
only the one on the curb side has an 
outside lock, the other being secured by 
a bolt on the inside. They are cut from 
44-inch plywood. The ventilating win- 
dow is hung on a continuous hinge at 
the top, and has a notched arm to hold 
it open, as shown in Figure 13. The 
ample width of the doors makes access 
to the sleeping compartment quite easy. 
Copper screen is secured to the door 
openings by a molding frame around 
the inside. Either aluminum corner strip 
or molding is placed around door, and 
the window opening. Around the inside 
edge of the door, sponge weather strip 
is cemented. This fits against a door- 
stop frame, rendering the sleeping com- 
partment dust-proof. Between the win- 
dow and the swinging end of the door, a 
wood brace is screwed on the inside to 
keep the door from twisting or splitting. 
The lock is a sturdy night latch. 

The lighting layout will be determined 
by the owner’s special requirements. In 
Figure 14, the wiring shown is a circuit 
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TO MAKE 
THE JOB EASIER 


.. we have prepared a com- 
plete set of two blueprints to 
help you build this attractive 
trailer. These prints, which cost 
only 50 cents, are now ready. 
To make your work simpler, 
order your prints today. Ad- 
dress OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











This close-up shows 
how a dish rack may 
be built into the bin 
above stove instead 
of over the ice box 


A door of sleeping 
compartment with 
screen cover raised 
to ventilate interior 


that can be plugged into an outside 110- 
volt current, only the tail light draw- 
ing current from the car battery. One 
bulb is located on the forward bulkhead 
and serves as a dressing and reading 
light. The other is located on the under 
side of the hinged kitchenette lid. The 
regulation tail and stop light is mounted 
on a bracket at the left rear side. Ruby 
reflectors should be set in the chassis 
frame, one on each side. These are re- 
quired by law in some states, and, even 
in those in which their use is not com- 
pulsory, they will be found a valuable 
safeguard in night driving. 

Because at some time you may camp 
where 110-volt current is not available, 
it would be wise to install a second 
circuit, which can be plugged into the 
car battery. The same wiring can be 
used if a two-way switch and the proper 
sockets and bulbs for a six-volt circuit 
are provided. 

This trailer, as illustrated, has been 
thoroughly tested under all possible 
conditions, and will tow at high speeds 
without sway. Its sturdy construction 
is assurance of a long life on the road, 
and a pleasant, carefree life outdoors 
for the builder. 











The wide door makes it easy to climb into the comfortable sleeping compartment in which 
the mattress is laid directly on the floor. The screen covers can be adjusted to suit weather 
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DRAWINGS BY HOWARD L. HASTINGS 
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THE BROAD FEET 


ENABLE IT TO STAY 
ON TOP OF THE SNOW, 
WHEN MOST OTHER 
MAMMALS WOULD 
BREAK THROUGH 
AND BE ATA 
DISADVANTAGE 


THOUGH THEY ARE SMALLER, A COYOTE’S 
TRACKS ARE HARD TO TELL FROM ATIMBER 
WOLF'S. THOSE OF ACOYOTE ARE USUALLY 
FOUND ALONE.THE WOLF RUNS IN PACKS 
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MAGNIFY A HOUSE CAT'S 
TRACK FOUR TIMES, 

AND YOU HAVE THOSE 

OF THE COUGAR. LIKE 

THE BOBCATS, THE FIFTH 
FRONT TOE,AND THE 
LONG CLAWS, DONOT SHOW 
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WHEN THE FOOTPRINTS ARE LARGE AND 
THE CLAWS OF FOREFEET SHOW, YOU 
KNOW A GRIZZLY, AND NOT A BLACK 
BEAR, HAS PASSED 
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TRACKS HARDLY 
DISTINGUISHABLE 
FROM THOSE OFA 
DOG ,BUT LARGER, 
WARN THE HUNTER 
THAT HE HAS 
CROSSED THE TRAIL 
OF ATIMBER WOLF 
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With these easily followed suggestions, you can 


put life and interest into your winter snapshots 


By ALFRED P. LANE 


ROUBLES with winter photogra- 
| are by no means uncommon. 

Anyone who tackles snow pictures 
and other photographic work in winter 
is likely to run into difficulties. Many 
of these difficulties can be overcome, 
however, if you observe a few simple 
precautions designed to make your win- 
ter pictures clear and interesting. 

As an example of the kind of trouble 
inexperienced photographers have in 
winter, there is the picture a friend of 
mine took of his pals on a snowshoeing 
expedition. They had been standing 
against a gently rising, treeless s!ope, 
with nothing within the field of view 
but a smooth expanse of snow. The 
snow was freshly fallen, and the sun 
was almost directly behind the photog- 
rapher when he opened the shutter. 
When the picture was developed, the 
two figures were clear enough, but 
there was no naturalness to them. There 
were no shadows, and, consequently, 
nothing to indicate that it was a real 
picture of snow, and not of a couple of 
figures, cut out and mounted on a sheet 
of white paper. 

Another shot had been taken 
almost directly against a late- 
afternoon sun. Because the light 
seemed so bright, due to the bril- 
liance of the white snow, the pho- 
tographer either set the shutter 
for too fast a speed, or stopped 
the lens down too far, causing 
underexposure. The finished pic- 
ture was just a silhouette of the 
forms of two men against a blank, 
white background. 

Often, a shot of a distant view 


is spoiled by the fact that 
there seems to be no line of 
demarcation between snow- 
clad hills and sky. The 
blank, white area represent- 
ing the snow merges into 
the blank, white area rep- 
resenting the sky. The re- 
sulting pictures give the 
impression that the day was 
dull and the sky completely 
overcast. Since, to human 
eyes, a snow-clad hilltop 
appears much brighter than 
the sky, a true picture of the 
scene should show the sky 
several shades darker than 
the hilltop. 

What is the cause of such 
failures? Why don’t our 
winter pictures respond to 
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A picture taken against the sun. Reflected glare and the 
lack of direct sun on objects give the silhouette effect 
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Stalking a bird to get a rare action photo. In the shot showing the bird taking off, the 
preponderance of white permits an intensity of shadow that would ruin the lower picture 
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the same technique as summer ones? 

There are several reasons, all of 

them important in varying degrees. 

Freshly fallen snow, especially 
that which comes down in tiny, sand- 
like, drifting particles, is extraordi- 
narily white, and its surface has an 
exceedingly fine texture. When the 
snow forms a smooth coating over 

a level surface, it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a plausible photograph 
of it, because there are no dark areas 
to form shadows of any kind, whereas 
a picture exists only because of vary- 
ing degrees of contrast between light 
and dark areas. 

Of course, if snow falls thinly on a 
rough, irregular surface, or is blown 
by the wind into drifts and ripples, the 
irregular surfaces will form dark areas 
to give the impression of a definite sur- 
face in the picture, provided the light 
falls in such a way as to produce the 
necessary shadows. After it has been 
exposed to the sun for several days, 
snow becomes much rougher, so that 
even the flat surfaces will have some 
character, provided, again, that the 
angle of the light is such as to accentu- 
ate the roughness. 

In many cases, it is a physical im- 
possibility to reproduce, in their true 
intensity, the relations of all parts of a 
nicture which includes bright sunlight, 
glaring on white snow, and such dark 
objects as the shady side of trees, dark 
clothing, or black rocks. Under such 
conditions, (Continued on page 44) 
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In this photo, the use of a filter cut down the intensity of the sky light, making it appear slightly gray, so that the peaks stand out 


Better Snow Pictures 


(Continued from page 42) 


it is necessary to give a full exposure, 
so that the dark areas will have time to 
register on the film. The film must 
either be developed a shorter time than 
usual in order to give a soft image, or, 
if normally developed, must be printed 
on extra-soft paper. In calculating your 
exposure, make “it whatever would be 
normal for the dark areas in the pic- 
ture, and take your pictures from a point 
where the shadows in the snow appear 
as strong as possible. A good trick is 
to track up the snow in the immediate 
foreground. These tracks will show up 
well in the picture, and the eye will ac- 
cept the idea that the distant whiteness 
also is snow. 

While winter sun itself is weaker than 
summer sun, a Camp scene, surrounded 
by tall trees, may take a certain expos- 
ure under the brilliant sun of July, and 
yet require only one half or even one 
fifth that exposure in midwinter. The 
reflection by the snow on the ground, 
and the absence of tree foliage, permit- 
ting far more indirect light from the 
sky to reach the scene you are photo- 
graphing, often more than make up for 
the weaker sunlight. In such cases, it 
is better not to increase the exposure, 
but to reduce it materially to compen- 
sate for the light not absorbed by the 
foliage and the snow. 

It is a good idea to avoid taking pic- 
tures directly toward the sun. Unless 
the winter sun is high, the reflected 
glare on the snow, combined with the 
fact that no direct sunlight is striking 
the surfaces of the other objects in the 
picture, is sure to give you a silhouette 
effect. 

In a picture where nearly everything 
is white, you can afford to step up the 
contrast so as to make the most of the 
slight variations in the intensity of light 
reflected from various portions of the 
essentially all-white scene. Consider, for 
example, the picture of the goose taking 
off. With the exception of the bird’s 
beak and feet, every object in this pic- 
ture is white. A winter picture of this 
type will stand a degree of contrast that 
would make a soot-and-whitewash job 
out of a similar picture containing hu- 
man figures in dark clothing. 

A common fault of many winter pic- 
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tures—white sky merging into snow- 
covered hills—can be overcome by using 
a filter. A yellow filter cuts down the 
intensity of the sky light sufficiently to 
make it appear slightly gray, and, as a 
result, snow-clad hilltops stand out more 
against this contrasting background. 

Panchromatic film, especially the 
high-speed variety, provides some de- 
gree of sky toning without the use of 
any filter. Moreover, on shots taken be- 
fore 9 o’clock in the morning or after 3 
in the afternoon, it is much faster than 
orthochromatic film. 

My friend, who had such trouble with 
his snowshoe pictures, told me of one 
failure that puzzled him greatly. One 
brilliant, moonlit night, he and his 
pals snowshoed over to visit some chaps 
living in a distant cabin. My friend had 
his camera with him, and took two time 
exposures of the bunch sitting around 
a roaring fire in the cabin’s huge fire- 
place. Both pictures were complete fail- 
ures. They looked as though the whole 
cabin had been filled with a thick fog, 


in which dimly outlined figures appeared. 

My friend thought he had perhaps 
accidentally left the shutter open, and 
fogged the film. Fog really was the trou- 
ble, only the fog was on the lens, and 
not in the room. He had brought a 
freezing-cold camera into the relatively 
warm and humid atmosphere of the 
cabin, and, when he opened it, the cold 
lens immediately became coated with a 
film of condensed moisture. If he had 
left the camera open for a little while, 
until the lens warmed to the room tem- 
perature, the mist would have disap- 
peared .from the surface of the lens, and 
the pictures would have been successful. 

Several of this man’s pictures showed 
both severe overexposure and the fuzzi- 
ness that is produced by failure to hold 
the camera steady. In each case, the fuzzy, 
burned-up shots had been taken on ex- 
tremely cold days. That supplied the 
key to the trouble. The shutter undoubt- 
edly was partly frozen, and snapped 
much more slowly than usual. Con- 
gealed oil or grease in the mechanism 
was the cause. Camera shutters are de- 
signed to work without lubrication, so, 
if a shutter has any oil or grease in its 
mechanism, it is likely to give trouble 
in freezing weather. 
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Scratched Lens 


Question: I lent a camera to a friend of 
mine for a trip, and, when he returned it, there 
was a slight scratch on the lens. I am not pos- 
itive that the scratch wasn’t there before he 
borrowed it, because the camera has seen pretty 
rough usage in my own hands. What I want to 
know is, will the scratch have any effect on the 
pictures by making them dull or fuzzy or any- 
thing like that? The pictures my friend took 
on his trip were not so good.—A. F. W., Mich. 


Answer: I suppose the scratch is visible 
only when you look for it carefully. Even if 
the scratch were so bad as to be plainly visible 
at a glance, it would have virtually no effect 
on the pictures taken with it. Remember that 
the whole surface of the lens is utilized in pro- 
ducing the image of each tiny point in the 
picture, and then consider that any ordinary 
scratch actually spoils only an infinitesimally 
small proportion of the total lens area. What 
really does count in getting clear and brilliant 
pictures is the condition of the whole surface. 
If the lens is covered with a thin layer of dust, 
the picture will suffer and you will get the same 
efiect as appears to your eye when you look 


through a dull, grimy window. Keep your lens 
clean and forget about the scratch—A. P. L 


String Tripod 


Question: I heard two fellows discussing 
the merits of what they called a string tripod, 
but I couldn’t make out what kind of a gadget 
it is or how it is used. Have you any informa- 
tion on such a device?—G. P. B., Ohio. 


Answer: Probably what was referred to was 
the use of string or lightweight chain to help 
hold the camera steady when making slow snap- 
shots. The idea is to carry with you a piece of 
strong twine or a lightweight chain such as sash 
chain. A piece about 6 ft. long is about right if 
you are of average height. To one end of the 
cord or thain, fasten the head of a ‘'%-in. 20- 
thread brass or iron screw. To use the device, 
screw the threaded end into the socket hole of 
the camera, then place the free end of the cord 
under your foot so that, when you hold the 
camera in taking position, the cord or chain will 
be stretched taught. The steady tension will 
eliminate a lot of camera wobble. Useful for 
snapshots if your hands are not steady, the idea 
is of no use for time exposures.—A. P. L. 
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Trout for the Hardy Only 


(Continued from page 25) 


move. We should have been inspired, I 
suppose, heartened at being’so near the 
goal. We weren't. We were too fatigued 
to have any feelings left. 

We made our way down, crawling 
around bowlders, hanging onto ledges, 
but going down, down, down. Then 
came a sharp cry from Cal. I hurried 
back. He was lying, white and shaken, 
on the trail. In passing around a bowl- 
der, he had slipped into a Spanish bay- 
onet, and one of the spine-tipped leaves 
had penetrated to the bone, and broken 
off under the skin. I probed for it with 
my knife, but I couldn’t budge it. Cal 
couldn’t walk, and we surely couldn’t 
carry him out. 

“I'm going to have to cut her out, Cal,” 
I told him. 

“Go ahead!” His voice was weak. 

I took out my hunting knife, pinched 
the skin and flesh right over the thorn, 
and cut. It was a long, deep cut, but I 
got out the barb, and Cal, relieved, could 
get to his feet again and walk. I took 
his pack and mine, and started down, 
Arky staggering along behind, Cal bring- 
ing up the rear. And then, crossing a ledge 
of shale, my feet went out from under 
me, and I slid and landed right at the 
edge of Thunder River. I dumped the 
packs. Arky and Cal stumbled along, 
sank down, and stretched out, too utter- 
ly weary to move or to talk. 

And that’s how we got to Thunder 
River. 

It was a quarter of an hour before sun- 
down, or rather dark, for the sun had 
gone down behind the ledges several 
hours before. But it was still light 
enough to fish, and we’d come here to 
fish. I rigged my tackle, and started 
after a fish supper. 

I had a six-ounce fly rod, enameled 
line, six-foot, single-gut leader, and a 
Gray Hackle. I started downstream, 
looking for some quiet water, or at least 
a break in the fast-flowing river—any 
kind of hole that ought to hold fish. I 
could find nothing but fast, white water, 
rushing down and down. 

Near a big rock in midstream, I could 
see a heavy swirl of white water rushing 
by. Into that I cast. Zing! went the 
line. And I knew that a brother to the 
fish that swallowed Jonah had in some 
way journeyed up the Colorado to 
Thunder River, and had hit my fly. He 
hit as he quartered downstream, and my 
leader parted as if it had been a piece of 
darning cotton. 

I put on another leader, another fly, 
made another cast. Again I hooked 
something like a cross between chained 
lightning and a whale, and another 
leader and fly were gone. I began be- 
lieving the stories I’d heard about 
Thunder River. But I was game. I 
tried again. And again. And four times 
in that one spot I lost my tackle. I be- 

gan getting suspicious about my ability 
to catch these big Thunder River rain- 
bows. By this time, darkness had fallen, 
so there was nothing to do but make my 
way back to camp. 


HE boys were still stretched out as I 

had left them. I told my story with 
enthusiasm. Arky took some interest 
in it, but Cal was too far gone even to 
speculate on lost fish. 

The next morning I whipped the 
stream for 100 yards or so, and got not 
one strike. I changed flies, and changed 
again. I tried (Continued on page 46) 
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---then he switched 
to the brand of 
grand aroma 











W: insist that a pipe is the 
world’s sweetest smoke if reg- 
ularly cleaned and fed a certain mix- 
ture of Kentucky Burleys. And that, 
we blushingly admit, is Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. Folks, 
we've discovered a combination of 
fragrant leaf that is raised, cured, 
well-aged, and secretly blended to 
smoke several degrees milder. Try this 
kingly tobacco. Life will seem brighter, 
the air clearer, and your circle of 


friends will widen. 
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SIR WALTER | 


RALEIGH | 


Svoner ot Later 
Cour Javorite Jovaces 





FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 


Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentuc ky, Dept. OL-71. 
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Trout for the Hardy Only 


(Continued from page 45) 


every kind of fly I had. Then I used 
small spoons, wet flies, even grasshop- 
pers. Nothing doing. The boys had been 
having the same brand of luck, and be- 
gan accusing me of suffering from de- 
lusions, recollecting the tall stories I 
had told the night before of losing my 
tackle to the giants of Thunder River. 
It was 8 o’clock, and things looked bad. 
Then I had one of those inspirations 
that sometimes come to a man in desper- 
ation, especially to a desperate angler. 
I peeled the bark off a cottonwood, 
and dug out two white grubs. A No. 8 
snelled hook went on the end of my 
leader, a grub went on the hook. I 
dropped both into a small pool behind 
a bowlder. Zing! Away we went. I 
had learned something by now, and let 
the fish run out. I was getting along 
nicely, getting ready to land my first 
Thunder River rainbow. And I was sure 
he was a three-pounder from the way 
he fought, from the endurance he had. 
So I steered him gently toward shore. 


ID I say he was a three-pounder? 

When I got him out he barely reached 
a pound. I cut him open and found 
him full of hellgramites. So that was 
the secret. 

I went on a hunt for hellgramites, and, 
in a little stream falling over the rocks, 
I found four. Back to the river, where 
I found a pool, the kind of pool that 
every ‘trout fisherman dreams he will 
some day find. And I had a supply of 
hellgramites in a spot where the trout 
were choosing hellgramites exclusively! 

My hook had started downstream 
when the first trout struck. He raced 
around and around the pool, breaking 
water several times. Then he made a 
tremendous leap, cleared the water, and 
landed right on the big bowlder—the first 
time in all my trout-fishing experience I'd 
ever seen that happen. He knocked him- 
self completely out. He was a dandy 
Thunder River rainbow, weighing full 
two pounds. 

What would you have done if you’d 
been in my place? Why, the same as I 
did—put on the other three hellgramites 
in quick succession, and take out three 
more nice rainbows. Then I went out to 
look for more bait, found it, came back, 
caught fish until my conscience and the 
weight of my full creel told me, better 
than scales, that I had my limit. 

Following my example, the boys met 
with equal success. And, a peculiar 
thing, the rainbows all were enough 
alike to be brothers and sisters. They 
were fine and fat, fifteen to sixteen 
inches long, and weighing around two 
pounds. And fight! Say, in all my days 
as an angler, I never took hold of a 
trout that had half so much zip as these 
Thunder River beauties. 

Gone now was the recollection of the 
hardships we had suffered to reach 
Thunder River. Forgot, also, was the 
fact that we would have even a tougher 
job clambering up those interminable 
ledges to get out. Cal and Arky were 
actually smiling, the first time I'd seen a 
smile since we started our plunge down 
into the canyon. So we sat around the 
camp fire, eating broiled trout, drinking 
black coffee, and agreeing that, of all 
places, this old world was easily the best, 
and most interesting, that any fisher- 
man could ask. 

I was told after we got out that those 


Thunder River rainbows aren’t native to 
the stream at all. It was stocked by the 
State many years ago, forgot, and the 
trout allowed to shift for themselves. 
They did a good job of shifting, and, as 
far as I know, not more than a dozen 
anglers can find Thunder River, let alone 
fish in it. So here we were, three an- 
glers in a spot which every fisherman 
dreams some day he may be allowed to 
occupy even brie actually fishing 
virgin waters! 

It was only because we positively had 
to get home that we finally tore our- 
selves away from this paradise. We 
strapped on our packs, and reluctantly 
took the trail. 

It became hotter and hotter. No one 
can appreciate the full meaning of the 
word hot until he has tried to pack a 
twenty-five-pound pack of trout, blan- 
kets, and water from the bottom of the 
Grand Canyon to its top rim in mid- 
summer. It’s desert country as well as 
perpendicular country. Put the two to- 
gether, and add midsummer sunshine, 
and you feel that Dante’s Inferno may 
not all have been imagination. 

It took us from noon until 9 o'clock 
that evening to top the second ledge, and 
we judged by then we’d had enough. So 
we just spread our blankets on the 
ground, and fell asleep. 

Along about midnight, one of those icy, 
desert winds blew in from the canyon, 
and chilled us. It continued to get 
colder and colder, so cold in fact, that 
we couldn’t sleep. We took the trail at 
daybreak, and trudged up the long trail 
of red rock, thinking we would never 
reach the car. But we made it 

As we hummed along through the 
majestic Kaibab country, we began en- 
joying life for the first time since we'd 
left Thunder River. 

“Boys,” I said, “what about another 
trip next year, with a pack horse, so 
we won't have to do anything but walk 
and fish?” 

Cal said nothing, 
phatic. 

“There may be millions of rainbows 
down there,” he said, “but I wouldn’t 
make that trip again if you’d guarantee 
that I could have every one of ’em.” 

So it looks as if I’m going to have 
Thunder River all to myself. I couldn’t 
bear the thought of all those dashing 
rainbows pining for the taste of a hook- 
filled hellgramite. 





but Arky was em- 


Beaver a Conservationist 


HE beaver may be considered as the 
TT keystone in the structure of conser- 

vation of our natural resources of 
forest and stream, says a bulletin of the 
New Brunswick Bureau of Information. 
By the storage of water in ponds, the 
hazards of forest fires are lessened, trout 
are provided with suitable areas for 
feeding and breeding, and mink, otter, 
muskrat, and other fur bearers are soon 
drawn to those areas in search of food. 
There, too, black ducks, teal, wood ducks, 
and other waterfowl find opportunities 
for feeding, nesting, and rearing their 
young. 

Reports from _ hunters,’ trappers, 
guides, and wardens show that where 
beaver have established themselves, 
moose and deer soon follow. Where 
beaver have been trapped to extinction, 
moose have disappeared. 
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Moose Are Curious Beasts 


(Continued from page 22) 





Ranger Allan, husband of the author, does a 
moose a good turn by scraping off its ticks 


look as if they had been plucked. The 
older ones rub against trees or anything 
else that is convenient, removing their 
own hair. It is a common sight in the 
late spring to see moose almost com- 
pletely bald. My husband has often 
helped moose to get rid of their ticks, 
rubbing and pulling off the pests with 
a stick or pitchfork, along with the 
hair. The moose will stand docilely to 
have this done, as much pleased as a 
dog that is having his ears scratched. 

Of course, there are “bad” moose. 
They are usually made so around towns 
in the winter by being teased when it 
is hard for them to get food. Some dogs 
and humans seem to take delight in 
tormenting them, and then wonder 
when they become mean. 

Last winter a man set out one morn- 
ing with a small bobsled to take his 
children three miles to school. But he 
had gone only half the distance on the 
narrow, snow-flanked trail, when the 
right of way was contested by two 
moose. When he attempted to drive his 
team into them, the animals only showed 
their teeth, and offered to give battle. 
Yells and missiles did no good, and 
finally the man had to drive out into the 
deep snow to get around the ill-tempered 
moose. 

My husband once trained a two-year- 
old bull to do a different kind of fight- 
ing. The bull became a boxer. My hus- 
band would raise a pitchfork over his 
head, and yell, and the moose would 
rear up on his hind legs and strike the 
fork repeatedly with his forefeet. We 
decided to get his picture in this posi- 
tion. That day, however, he decided the 
fun was over, or became camera shy, 
for he never boxed again. 

The bulls, after they are two years 
old, do not come into the station, except 
for salt on rare occasions, making it 
difficult to obtain pictures of a bull with 
horns. One day late in the fall, an es- 
pecially fine specimen came in. He was 
a prize for both hunters and photog- 
raphers, for his “shovels” had an un- 
usually wide spread. After eating salt 
at the barn, he left. I decided if he re- 


turned for salt again, I would 
have his picture. I had the 
camera ready when he re- 
turned, and slipped up on him 
under cover of several build- 
ings. Just as I got within fifty 
feet of him, he looked up, and 
dashed off. 

The third time I took more 
precautions. I mapped out a 
route that would let me get 
into the barn by a rear win- 
dow. Once inside I could snap 
the bull’s picture over the half 
barn door. I left the camera 
ready by the barn door. When 
the moose appeared, I slipped 
in the barn window, removed 
my shoes, sneaked to the half 
door, and raised the camera 
to snap his picture. At that 
crucial moment, my young 
spaniel pup bounded up to 
greet me. The moose was 
gone in a flash, and there was 
no picture. He didn’t come 
back. 

Another moose, an old cow 
with an especially ugly dis- 
position, would be “on the 
fight” when snow balls were 
thrown at her. She would rear up, strike 
them with her front feet, and then kick 
at them with her hind feet. She would 
lay her ears back, and her hair would 
stand up. When we waved some hay 
under her nose, her ears would come up, 
and the fighting spirit would leave her 
completely. 

The grizzly bear is one of the worst 
enemies of the moose. An average of 
ten lose their lives to grizzly bear annu- 
ally. The grizzly makes short work of 
a moose when it gets him into snow 
drifts or crusted snow. It finds moose 
easy prey because they don’t band up 
like elk or deer. 

When early settlers came into Jack- 
son Hole, they seldom saw a moose. 
Thirty years ago, the guides saw what 
they thought was the biggest of all elk. 
It was several days before they found 
it was a moose. Now it is common to 
see a dozen or more moose every day. 
Where there is hunting, however, the 
moose are decreasing. 

Our station, up the Buffalo River from 
Moran, Wyoming, is snowbound most 
of the winter. The few neighbors who 
drop in always complain of having to 
“run the gantlet” of the wild moose 
herd. For our part, we have had little 
trouble with the animals, finding them 
instead, the most interesting of pets. 


Coast Deer Increase 


HE Coast deer was introduced on 
T granam Island, one of the Queen 

Charlotte group, some time between 
1897 and 1900. They had so increased 
that by 1931 the British Columbia Game 
Department declared an open season. 

These deer are said to migrate each 
summer from the forest to the open 
grasslands on the high mountain slopes 
The return journey to sea level is made 
in the fall, at which time the animals 
are very fat. Numerous deeply worn 
deer trails feature the forest edge. In 
1935, deer were so abundant as to make 
it probable that this section had a larger 
deer population than any other part of 
British Columbia. 
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Skeet Shots on Game Birds 


T NOON we loafed on the 
A south side of Mount Yeager, 
soaking in the sun that beat 
down on us this abnormally warm No- 
vember day. The dogs were flat on their 
sides, thoroughly relaxed after refresh- 
ing themselves at the spring that bub- 
bled up in an alder clump behind us. 
It was the last of our four days of grouse 
shooting, and we had our limit of two 
birds a day for each gun. 

Jay Benson and I have shot together 
since our dads first allowed us to carry 
guns. We are now past 50, and, despite 
the necessities of making a living, we 
endeavor each year to get a few days 
in the mountains for grouse. Usually we 
take a friend or two with us. This time 
we had two, a “twenty-fiver” at skeet, 
aged 30, and a kid of 22, who had a lot 
of experience at ringnecks in the farm 
lands, and who this season had killed his 
first grouse. At his request, we had 
emptied our pockets, and now the eight 
birds were laid out in front of him. He 
sat admiring their beauty. 

“Bill,” he said to the skeeter, “you told 
me last year you had a heck of a time 
getting the hang of these babies, yet, by 
the books, your record in shooting beats 
any of this gang. For three days, you 
and I just scratched through by dark. 
Today the birds lay good, and we're all 
through by noon. How come?” 

Jay, who is the best field shot and the 
grandest sportsman I ever saw, cut in. 
“You kids just didn’t get the breaks un- 
til today. Book rules don't always work 


By S. FOSTER HARRAR 


on grouse. They get up any old time, fly 
any old place, and go like hell all the 
time. You line on where they ought to 
be, and cut loose. If you guess wrong, 
or don’t catch up, you miss ’em. If 
you're lucky in having ‘em lie ahead 
of a point, it isn’t so bad. You fellows 
could always get to the dogs on time 
when they did lie, and, when they burst 
loose without warning, as most of ’em 
did, nine times out of ten they got the 
edge. We old ones were just lucky. You 
kids did well.” 

Bill, who is an expert rifleman as well 
as a skeeter, chewed his cigar awhile. 
Then he offered his own explanation: 
“You see, skeet is shot at known angles, 
known speed, except when wind is a 
factor, sure footing, and you are ready 
when your target starts. Even on a 
point, as Jay says, you can’t figure a 
grouse for certain. He may take any 
angle ov elevation. His speed must be 
guessed. When he breaks out, your feet 
may be anywhere, your balance nowhere. 

3y the time you get those set, he may be 

out of range or view. Besides, he’s alive, 
not a lump of clay, and for that reason 
is always a challenge.” 

“Even so,” continued the kid, “Jay cut 
down his two this morning, one after we 
both missed over a point, and the other 
when it broke behind. You can beat him 
at skeet, but he shoots the pants off all 
of us in the woods, and with full choke 
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in both barrels, too. Now, what’s 
the use of burning a case of shells 
between seasons on mudballs, if 
a guy who doesn’t bother with them, and 
is so old he ought to be in a wheel chair 
to boot, can clean up on an expert?” 

A boot heaved by Jay, who had been 
searching it for a furtive brier, narrow- 
ly missed the kid’s head. “Wait till 
you're old enough to keep your pants 
dry before you poke fun at your bet- 
ters,” said Jay. The kid had slipped on a 
rock and sat down in a creek, and was 
lying bottom up to dry out. 

Bill, dusting his cigar ash down the 
kid’s neck, explained. “It’s like this, kid. 
Jay started shooting long before we were 
born. Game was plentiful. He had near- 
ly as many shots a day as we now have 
a season, and the season was open twice 
as long. He developed what experts term 
an ‘unscientific,’ but most efficient, sys- 
tem of throw and pull, called snapshoot- 
ing. He has slung shot out of that same 
Smith for 30 years, and at grouse for 40. 
He knows these birds, these covers, and 
this gun.” 

“Are you telling me that, before I can 
hit these dwarfed buzzards regularly, 
I've got to have one foot in the grave, 
and none of my own teeth left to eat 
them with?” 

“It’s not that bad,” said Bill, who had 
been with us before and was getting 
grouse conscious. “To shoot grouse, you 
have to shoot at them, just as you must 
practice to be efficient at any game. 
Learn to judge (Continued on page 57) 





After grouse in the field. Skeet shooting provides only the groundwork for such targets, which rise quickly, at unknown speed and angles 
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Stock Too Short 


Question: My 20 gauge automatic, with 28- 
in. modified barrel, seems perfect for snipe, 
quail, and woodcock, but I haven’t had much 
luck with doves. What kind of choke should I 
have for duck shooting, and what type shells 
should I use? When I bring the gun up, I have 
to pull it back to my shoulder, losing time do- 
ing so.—E. B., La. 


Answer: For the doves, try Super-X shells, 
loaded with 1 oz. of Lubaloy No. 7% shot. Ina 
modified barrel, this should kill doves up to 40 
yd. Lubaloy shot improves the pattern, causing 
the gun to shoot a bit closer. 

Your stock is probably short, and perhaps 
wrong in pitch. My own guns have a compar- 
atively long toe, or bottom end of the butt plate, 
which helps. The top part of the stock passes 
the shoulder, but the toe, being longer, jams 
into the shoulder and sticks there. You might 
alter the pitch with a soft, rubber, butt plate, 
set on at a slightly different angle. That might, 
at the same time, make the stock a half inch or 
so longer.—C. A. 


Compensator and Poly Choke 


Question: In the shotgun letters, I some- 
times notice mention of two devices called the 
Poly Choke and the Cutts Compensator. I have 
a vague notion of what these are, but should 
appreciate more precise information as to the 
distinction between them.—J. D., Pa. 


Answer: The Poly Choke is a device that fits 
the muzzle so that the pattern can be altered at 
will by turning to any degree of choke that you 
want. The Cutts Compensator is somewhat the 
same, except that, in this device, each pattern 
is controlled by a separate tube, which must be 
changed in order to change the pattern.—C. A. 


Effect of Barrel Length 


Question: Is there any difference in killing 
power between 26, 28, 30, and 32-in. barrels of 
the same choke? Is it a case of the longer the 
barrel, the greater the killing power at long 
range, or does the killing power remajn the 
same in any length barrel if the choke is the 
same?—C. R., Ohio. 


Answer: There is always some advantage 
in a longer barrel, that of a 32-in. over a 26-in. 
barrel probably being about 50 ft. in muzzle ve- 
locity. At the same time, you can’t be definite 
about it, because, by using the right powder, a 
quick-burning dense powder, the factories can 
turn out a load which will burn cleanly in the 
short barrel. However, they usually calculate 
that big loads of big shot will be fired from 
barrels at least 30 in. long. A 26-in. barrel used 
for magnum loads would develop muzzle blast, 
and prove a mean kicker.—C. A. 


Gun Shoots Too Close 


Question: I own a Parker 16 gauge shotgun, 
with the right barrel bored modified choke, and 
the left barrel bored full choke. The hunting I 
do is entirely on pheasants and rabbits, with an 
occasional hunt for partridge. All bird hunting 
is done over a dog. I have been considering 
having the gun rebored, with improved cylinder 
in the right barrel and modified choke in the 
left, and would appreciate your opinion as to 
the wisdom of this move.—C. E. P. C., New 
York. 


Answer: Your gun shoots too close for the 
work you are doing with it. The best boring 
would be improved cylinder for the first barrel, 
and quarter choke for the second barrel. Im- 
proved cylinder is supposed to be 45 percent 
choke, sometimes running to 50 percent. The 
quarter choke is 55 percent choke, running be- 
tween that and 60 percent with some loads. The 
55-percent barrel can be changed to a modified 
barrel if desired, the modified barrel being as 
close as is required for upland shooting. Both 
your barrels will have to be rebored, unless you 
could switch triggers for the first barrel, in 
which case you might have the left barrel bored 
out to improved cylinder, and leave the right 
barrel as it is. —C. A. 


SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 





Shortening Gun Stock 


Question: I should like to shorten the length 
of a gun stock to make it fit more comfortably. 
Would it be practical to have a competent gun- 
smith cut off, say, % in. at the butt?—M. H., 
Ohio 


Answer: Anybody can cut off a gun stock. 
You could do it yourself, except that you might 
not have a good saw, and that would leave the 
end of the stock rough. Any gunsmith should be 
able to do the job for you. Simply mark around 
the stock at the desired length, and have him 
saw to that mark. If it turns out that the stock 
is then too short, attach a soft, rubber, recoil 
pad, of whatever thickness is necessary, to the 
base of the stock.—C. A. 


Range of 10 Gauge 


Question: What is the advantage of a 10 
gauge over a 12 gauge shotgun? Is the 10 gauge 
considered a good gun to use for ducks and 
geese, and, if so, what is its maximum effective 
killing range?—A. E. T., Cal. 


Answer: The heaviest model 10 bore gun, 
the Magnum, using 3%-in. cases, has a range 
of about 80 yd., as compared with about 65 yd. 


for the best 12 bores. The 10 bore Magnum, 
with that heavy load, is intended for ducks and 
geese only, and weighs about 11 lb. Winches- 


ter’s powerful Magnum 12 now loads with 15% 
oz. of No. 4 shot, and is also a good long-range 
gun.—C. A. 


Checkering a Stock 


Is there any way of checkering a 
stock without buying a checkering outfit? I 
have restocked my gun, and would like a 
checkered grip if I could make it look well, but 
I do not intend to undertake the job otherwise. 
—L. V. L., 1 


Question: 


Answer: There is no way of doing it with- 
out checkering tools, and, even if you had 
checkering tools, you would have to learn how 
to use them by practicing on something other 
than the stock you intended to finish. It takes 
a good deal of practice, on a plain piece of 
rounded wood, to show you what mistakes you 
are likely to make.—C. A. 


Leaded Shotguns 


Question: What causes leading in shotgun 
barrels? What effect has it on patterns and 
penetration? How can it be stopped?—G. J. H., 
Ind 


Answer: Leading is usually due to the shot, 
which may be too soft for that particular barrel 
Lubaloy shot, or shot covered by a copper coat, 
will usually stop the leading. Since the barrel 
may be in bad condition, try polishing it with 
a special shotgun cleaner, consisting of brass 
washers on a spiral spring. Leading would 
tend to injure patterns if it became too bad, and 
is an indication of shot deformation, which 
hurts both pattern and penetration.—C. A 


Choke Shot Out 


Question: I have an L. C. Smith Field Grade 
12 gauge shotgun, weighing 7% lb. The left bar- 
rel is bored full choke, the right barrel modified, 
After 17 years, the gun seems as good as new, 
but some of the choke has been shot out of it. 
Would I extend the killing-power range by us- 
ing 3-in. wildfowl shells, shooting from No. 5 
to No. 2 shot, for wild turkeys? Would the gun 
have to be rebored?—L. W. M., Ga. 


Answer: If your gun has been shot out thin 
at the muzzle, I doubt if it could be rechoked 
to advantage, because the work has to be done 
at the muzzle. You can shoot the No. 2 or No. 
5 shot if you wish, but I wouldn’t advise you to 
put a 3-in. shell in a light gun chambered for 
a 234-in. shell. When the Fox factory brought 
out a gun for this 3-in. shell, they insisted that 
it weigh 9 lb., for reasons of safety. The latest 
load in that shell contains 15% oz. of shot, so, if 
you want to shoot it, you’d do well to get a 
heavier gun.—C. A. 
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SPORTSMEN! 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Also Animals, Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 
AND FURS. Be your own Taxidermist. Our school 
can positively teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, Over 200,000 graduates. 


. 
Learn By Mail 
Yes Sir! Right in your own 
home. Ourcomplete easy course 
shows you how. Quickly, easily 


























learned. Double your pleasure 
from Hunting and Fishing. 
Sportsmen by the thousands 


are joining this School. 


Save Your Trophies 
Wild game is getting scarcer. 
Each Bird, Animal or Fish that 
you take is VALUABLE. 
DON’T throw away that gor- 
geous plumage—save your 
specimensthrough Taxidermy. 
Decorate your home and den. 


Wild Game Not Necessary 
Mount COMMON SPECI- 
eo like crows, squirrels, 

abbits, frogs, etc. in amusing 
. oh uman”’ activities. We show you 
how tomake USEFUL ARTICLES 
like pipe-racks, book ends, lighters, 
ete. Intense yy. interesting, highly 
profitable. You NEED Taxidermy 
even if you never hunt nor fish, 


Big 


Protits 


Mount specimens for your friends and 


others. Large prices are paid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
a very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjo the distine- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST 


L. D. Bertillin says: ‘‘I have made over 
$10,000 from Taxidermy in S PARE 
TIME. Have paid for a fine home, piano, 
radio and all comforts.” 
B. O. Crichlow says: ‘‘Have taken in 
Thousands of Dollars in the eight years 
I have been your student.’ 
P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $40 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
Ee to your wonderful school.”’ 

L. Tyler says: **I paid my way 
oa high school and college largely 
through Taxidermy.”’ 


Send for This 






Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
| tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
| idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
| ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 


Do you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK, State AGE. 


- Free Book Coupon: 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy du 
1058-S Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Wrneat obligation on my part se nd me 

copy of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
Bo »K, and full bn. Me, about your 
course of lessons on Taxidermy. 











Address -.. 
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Sighting with a Lyman 422 ‘scope, which, like the Wollensak, has adjustments on the mount 


ELESCOP!C rifle sights have reached 
such a stage of popularity as to have 
become a fad. Half the men who 
write me about their rifles either 
have a ‘scope or want one. Naturally, 
when a man pays no more than $25 fora 
rifle, he doesn’t like the idea of paying 
double that sum for a sight. Hence the 
demand for a cheap, reliable ’scope. 

I have been using telescopic sights 
for 20 years, the first one being a fine 
German glass, mounted very high, which 
I didn’t like particularly. Subsequently, 
I used the best glasses I could get— 
Belding & Mull, Noske, Fecker, Zeiss Ziel- 
klein. Those glasses, with their mounts, 
cost from $40 upward. I didn’t know a 
thing about a ’scope that cost less than 
$10. However, when it became necessary 
for me to learn something about less 
costly ‘scopes, I had Lyman, Wollensak, 
Weaver, and Savage send me samples of 
their product, so that I might examine 
them and try them out. 

To begin with, I knew a good deal 
about the finest rifle "scopes, and that un- 
doubtedly made it difficult to satisfy me 
with anything less expensive. Never- 
theless, so far as I may, I hope to ex- 
press fair conclusions. I have a high re- 
gard for the people who have satisfied 
the insistent demand for ‘scope sights 
that did not cost more than the rifles 
to which they were to be fitted. 

I am not saying that these ’scopes are 
by any means the very best to be had, 
but, when you consider that they are sold 
complete—lenses, tubes, crosshairs, and 
micrometer adjustments for elevation 
and windage—for less money than a 
good peep sight would cost, you have 
some idea of the problem solved by the 
manufacturers of our low-priced ‘scope 
sights. 

These 'scopes look pretty much alike 
at a glance, and, as a matter of fact, 
they are a good deal alike. The tubes 
are uniformly % in. in diameter and 1 ft. 
long, more or less. This uniformity of 
diameter, from end to end, explains why 
the glasses can be built for so little. If 
you look at the high-priced ‘scope, you 
will find the tube larger than % in., or 
the tube will be large at one end or the 
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other or both. The small tube is not 
going to gather so much light as the 
large tube, and the field will be smaller. 
Hence, without exception, these lower- 
priced ‘scopes will not be so well illumi- 
nated as those costing more, and the 
fields will be narrower. 

Now, that doesn’t sound so good for 
the cheap ’scopes, so let us look at the 
other side. A better and clearer view of 
the target can be had, and finer sighting 
done with these ’scopes than with any 
iron sights. The bird or beast or black 
bull will seem much closer than with 
iron sights, and the sight itself, usually 
crosshairs, will cover much less of the 
target. Take a steady position on a 
good-sized target, with a ‘scope sight 
that looks small against the large tar- 
get, and you will see at once that objects 
can be hit at nearly double the distance 
at which we are accustomed to hitting 
them with iron sights. 

I shot at two blackbirds sitting on a 
wire fence. The distance, as I afterward 
paced it, was 110 yd. Sitting down so as 
to have a position nearly as good as 
prone, I fired first at one blackbird and 
then at the other, killing them both. The 
rifle was a Savage Hornet, the ’scope a 
Savage Model 20. Through the 4X ’scope, 
those birds looked large and not partic- 
ularly difficult to hit. Nor were they. 
With iron sights, however, I'd have 
done well to hit either bird at 60 yd. 
This applies on all kinds of game and 
vermin, and on any kind of target, al- 
ways with the provision that the rifle 
is capable of doing that kind of work, 
which means an accuracy of a 2-in. 
group at the distance, and a trajectory 
so flat that the vertical error will not be 
more than 1 in. Most of the ’scopes we 
are talking about now are not intended 


copes at Low Prices 


for rifles that are any larger than the 
Hornet. 

I tried one of these ’scopes after an- 
other, attached to either the Savage 
Hornet or the Winchester Hornet. At 
100 yd., shooting with a muzzle-and-el- 
bow rest, I found little trouble in shoot- 
ing into the 2-in. 10 ring, sometimes 
putting nearly all the shots in the ring. 
On one target, with the Savage rifle and 
‘scope, I put every bullet in a \4-in. ring 
at 50 yd. I found surprisingly little dif- 
ference in groups and scores between 
those made with a rifle mounted with 
one of these cheap 4X ’scopes, and what 
[I could do with a special 8X Fecker tar- 
get ’scope. 

However, when it came to shooting in 
the woods and where the light was bad, 
there was plenty of difference between 
these cheaper ’scopes and the big game 
‘scopes that I’d used, such as the Beld- 
ing & Mull Marksman, which I have 
sometimes used on moonlit nights. That 
tells the story of the entire difference 
between these ’scopes and the big, cost- 
ly fellows. One is as good as the other in 
ample light, but, in dark woods, shoot- 
ing at some dark object that looks 
nearly the color of the crosshairs, the 
story is different, and you appreciate the 
illumination of the costly ‘scope. 

Once, training one of the cheaper 
‘scopes on a squirrel, I couldn’t see the 
crosshairs against the squirrel’s body, 
but I could see them just off the little 
beast, so I got the crosshairs on the light 
background, swung until I couldn’t see 
them any more, let off, and killed the 
squirrel. Of course, the circumstances 
were exceptional—the squirrel was in 
black shadow and barely to be seen, 
while the crosshairs were of the fine 
type which is best adapted to centering 
a black bull on a white ground. 

There are certain fundamental dif- 
ferences between glasses of one make 
and another which can be pointed out. 
The Wollensak and the Lyman 422 are 
a good deal alike and typical of one 
style of ‘scope, and the Weaver and 
Savage are typical of another. On the 
Lyman and the Wollensak ‘scopes mi- 
crometer click adjustments for eleva- 
tion and windage are carried on the 
mount and not as part of the ‘scope. 
Windage and elevation adjustments are 
about the same as in the usual target 
*scopes, and anybody can see precisely 
what he is doing when raising or low- 
ering elevations, or changing the point 
of impact horizontally. On these scopes, 
I used the old Winchester base blocks, 
and didn’t have much trouble getting on 
the target. The only feature of such 
‘scopes that some of us might not like is 
that the ’scope must be set a bit higher 
than other glasses to let the rifle mech- 
anism function. 

The Weaver ’scopes have internal ad- 
justments for elevation and windage. 
However, the changes are just as defi- 
nite as on the other scopes, and, as far 
as my own glasses were concerned, the 
sight can be set more quickly than with 
click mounts. (Continued on page 61) 


Photos by Staff Photographer at Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York 





A Wollensak ‘scope and mount, with micrometer 
click adjustments for elevation and windage 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Rifle Jumps Badly 


Question: I find that if I hold my Win- 
chester .30/06, Model 54, in the easiest position 
for sighting, it jumps enough to make my right 
cheek bone sore. Is this because the stock is 
too long for me? If so, approximately how 
much should be taken off? Another man, shoot- 
ing the same gun, has longer arms, and it does 
not seem to bother him at all. The gun has 
been sighted-in at the Lyman plant, but all my 
shots are near the bottom of the target at 100 
yd., while those of the other man were close to 
the center.—Dr. C. N. G., Mont. 


Answer: Cutting that stock is likely to make 
your gun jump more. I'd be inclined to put a 
cheek pad on the gun, raising the comb about 
14 in. That would bring the cheek in close con- 
tact with the comb, and the rifle wouldn’t take 
you in the cheek as it jumped. I'd also take the 
butt plate off, and slip a pneumatic-recoil pad 
over the butt. 

If you are shooting low, run up the sight until 
you get your shots higher. The sight will prob- 
ably move up by clicks, probably 1 in. to the 
click; that is, 1 in. higher on the target at 100 
yd., 2 in. higher at 200 yd. Notice where your 
center of impact is now, and click your sight up 
as many inches as you are now shooting low. 
Your trouble may be flinching, caused by the 
fact the gun hurts you.—C. A. 


Balance of a Gun 


Question: How do you find the balance of a 
gun? Is there a point, such as in front of the 
trigger guard, where you can place a ruler or 
something to balance the rifle?-—D. F. R., Tenn. 


Answer: To find the balance, place one hand 
on the grip, the other on the fore-end where 
you usually place it in shooting. The point of 
balance is, or should be, equally distant from 
either hand, so that, as the gun comes up, one 
hand supports as much weight as the . other. 
That is, the point where the gun should bal- 
ance, if a support were put under it, is usually 
about 1 in. back of the hinge joint, and pos- 
sibly 4 in. forward of the trigger. The point of 
balance will vary slightly with the man who 
uses the gun, since one man will catch the fore- 
end farther forward than the next.—C. A. 


Short-Range Deer Shooting 


Question: I should like to use my lever- 
action Savage .250/3000 for deer shooting. The 
shots are usually at 100 yd. or less. What bul- 
let do you recommend?—E. McD., New York. 


Answer: Either the 87-grain or the 100- 
grain bullet would do, but most arms companies 
advise the latter, as having greater penetra- 
tion, and being less likely to blow up close to 
the surface of the animal.—C. A. 


‘Scopes on Automatics 


Question: I may get a moderately priced 
repeater or automatic, and would like to know 


if a telescope sight would be practicable.— 
C. H. E. M., Ont. 
Answer: I don't like to advise ’scope sights 


for an automatic or any take-down rifle, unless 
you can attach the ’scope entirely to the barrel. 
Reassembling the rifle may alter the centering, 
and you can’t keep changing sights every time 
you take the gun down to clean the barrel.— 


C.A 
Puzzled by Low Shots 


Question: I have a .22 caliber rifle, with the 
conventional, sporting rear sight, and silver- 
bead front sight. However, the rifle shoots low, 
regardless of whether the sight is raised or 
lowered. The gun is perfect otherwise. Can 
you suggest a remedy?—A. J. G., New Hamp- 
shire. 


Answer: It does not seem logical that your 
rifle should shoot just as low when the sight is 
lowered as when it is raised. Get a friend to 
shoot the gun with you, sighting the same way, 
and see how your shots compare. You may be 
pulling the rifle down as you pull the trigger. 
—C. A. 


Loudness of Report 


Question: I understand that both the Swift 
.220 and the Roberts .257 rifles have a terrific 
report, which would be a nuisance in the dis- 
trict in which I hunt. Can you advise me if this 
is so? Is it known yet whether the Swift .220 
cartridge is reasonably good for hunting deer 
or sheep?—J. L. R., British Columbia. 


Answer: The Swift has a very sharp report, 
but not nearly so loud as that of the Spring- 
field 7 mm. or the Roberts. Some noise must 
accompany the burning of so much powder, but 
the Swift is a small-bore rifle, and makes no 
such crash as do the big ones. The bullet 
weights about 60 grains, and I believe it will 
kill deer, but I lack definite proof as yet. Ex- 
pect to try it on deer myself. I don’t know how 
it will go on sheep, for you might have to 
shoot so far that much of the killing velocity 
would be lost.—C. A. 


Kill—Don't Cripple 


Question: A club to which I belong has 
hunting rights on 10,000 acres, mostly forest 
land, but for many years it has had a rule pro- 
hibiting the use of high-power rifles for deer 
hunting. Is the .30/30 such a weapon? What 
do you think of the ruling?—T. R. P., Conn. 


Answer: If your club considers the .30/30 
a high-power rifle, then the rule forbidding such 
rifles is an absolute mistake. The only result I 
can see is that more deer will be hit and crip- 
pled. Out of regard for the deer, only low-ve- 
lecity rifles ought to be forbidden. Arizona has 
a law under which not even the .22 High-Power 
cartridge may be used, for fear of crippling 
deer and not killing them. That is the principle 
that ought to govern your club. No rifle should 
be used that is not perfectly capable of killing 
deer with one well-placed shot.—C. A. 


For Alaskan Game 


Question: I have been using an N. R. A. 
Model 54 Winchester, caliber .270, for mule 
deer, elk, and bear, in the Western states. Is 
this caliber heavy enough for big, brown bear 
and moose in Alaska? If so, which weight bul- 
let do you recommend in factory-loaded ammu- 
nition, the heavy or the light? —T. L. C., Wash. 


Answer: I'd consider the .270 caliber heavy 
enough for Alaskan shooting, but would prefer 
a .375 Holland & Holland for the big bear. 
With the .270, use the heavy bullet for moose 
and bear.—C. A. 


Medium-Priced ‘Scope 


Question: I am accustomed to ’scopes with 
flat-top, post-type reticules, which I like better 
than the cross-hair kind, but I do not know of 
any in the medium-price field. Can you recom- 
mend one for use with a Remington Model 34 
N. R. A. Target Grade rifle? Should I mount 
the ’scope low, and do away with iron sights? 
—F. O. G., Tex. 


Answer: The Lyman 422 ’scope is probably 
your best bet. The post can be installed at an 
extra cost of $1. Have the ‘scope mounted as 
low as possible, which won't be any too low, be- 
cause a ‘scope with sight changes in the mount 
requires room. Iron sights are of little use 
when a ’scope is on the gun.—C. A. 


Bullets for Bear 


Question: My rifle is a Lee 
British. My friends advise me that, for real 
killing power, the best bullet is the Western 
.303 British, open-point, expanding, 174-grain. 
We are likely to run across big bear on our 
hunting trips, so I should like your opinion.— 
A. M., Ont. 


Enfield .303 


I think your friends are correct in 
advising the 174-grain Western bullet for the 
.303 British. The velocity is 2,460 ft., the en- 
ergy at the muzzle 2,340 foot-pounds, and the 
trajectory over the 200-yd. range 3.47 in. The 
215-grain bullet might be used on brown bear, 
because of the greater penetration of the heavy 
bullet.—C. A. 


Answer: 





JANUARY, 1937 


Be A Real Santa Claus 
To Yourself This Christmas 


Get that gun or pistol you’ve always 
wanted. A small down payment now 
brings delivery and you have until 
next October to finish your payments. 
Choose from the lists below, giving 
make, model, calibre or gauge. 


Send for our new Handbook and Catalog. Over 
300 illustrations. Price 50¢ Postpaid. 


GUNS: PARKER, SAVAGE, REMINGTON, 
STEVENS, WINCHESTER, FOX, BROWNING. 


PISTOLS & REVOLVERS: COLT, SMITH 
& WESSON, HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
IVER JOHNSON. 


SCOPES: BAUSCH & LOMB, FECKER, LY- 
MAN, NOSKE, HENSOLDT, UNERTL, ZEISS, 
WEAVER. 


EXPERT RESTOCKING and all types of 
shooting accessories, including Reloading Tools, 
Shooting Coats and Binoculars, 


Address Col. Townsend Whelen, Mgr. Gun Dept. 


NATIONAL - TARGET« SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. D-13, 1253 25th ST.,N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

































A Pendleton Wool Shirt 
taught me 

what comfort 

really means 









@ Wander down a cool 
shaded stream, then 
break into warm sun- 
shine—you’re always 
comfortable in a Pendleton virgin fleece wool 
Shirt. Or come back to the hunting lodge— 
you're correctly dressed for indoor and outdoor 
sports wear in a Pendleton. That’s why red- 
blooded sportsmen wear **Pendletons’’—the 
shirts built up to a high quality standard, not 
to fit a price. $5.00 to $8.50 at the better stores. 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


y No. 1300—Air Pilot 
ms Shepherd Plaid 


America’s finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS 
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The Best Protection for 
MODERN FIREARMS 


Fiendoil is not a “general usage” oil— 
it is made especially for firearms. It 
is the best oil and solvent for your 
gun. Crack shots and gun lovers every- 
where are enthusiastic over Fiendoil. 
Before you put up your gun, apply a 
few drops of Fiendoil—no ramrodding 
or manual cleaning is necessary 
Fiendoil is corrosion’s greatest enemy 
economical to Use it 
once and you'll never be 
without it. 





and it’s use 


AT YOUR SPORTS STORE 


McCAMBRIDGE & 
McCAMBRIDGE 


12 L Street, 5. E. 
Washington, D. C, 


FIENDOIL 
GUNS! GUNS! 


NOTHING SUT GUNS! 


There’s only one magazine published in this 
country, devoted exclusively to guns and 
shooting accessories. It’s the “bible” of the 
more than 200,000 shooting 
who own the National Rifle Association. 








enthusiasts 


Every issue is crammed with authentic first- 
hand information about the newest “news” 
regarding rifles, handguns, shotguns, factory 
and hand-loaded ammunition, professional 
and amateur gunsmithing, etc., ete. 

Send six cents for your sample copy of THE 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


iy, CUTTS 





2%, 
a" 


“48 COMPENSATOR 


don’t 
your shot pattern when you are “on” 
them with a compensated gun. Uniform, 
even spread of pellets on EVERY shot 


sirds and targets get through 


clears the way to the best shooting 
you've experienced. Thousands of Cutts 
Compensators now in use. Wonderful 
for SKEET. Send for the free folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD. CONN. 













Washington, D.C. 














$1.50 Per Pair FIT-U CREEPERS for 
Canada lc extra 


Hunters, Fishermen, Trappers, 
Hikers, Walking on ice 






Will fit any size or any 
kind of men Foot 
wear Are adjustat 

no screws to een or 
tichten. Ask for circu 


ustrating © 
line of Creepers. 


Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 








Patented 





Staatsburg New York 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


HE equipment and experience 
of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and Satisfactory results are 
assured. 
Any kind of animal hideorskin tannedand 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our specialties. Wealso make fur coats, furand 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OTES on SKEE 


By 





A novice, waiting for the outgoer at 
station 2, has faced around too far 
toward the high trap house, cramping 
his swing. Below, the correct stance 


RIGHT FOOT POINTS 
TOWARO STATION 3 


oor 


TARGET 


J. P. CUENIN 







LEAD BY SHOOTING 
8-IN. UNDER AND 


1-FT. AHEAD 
OF TARGET 





stance and manner of holding to break 

the outgoer and incomer at station No. 
1. This month we will step over to sta- 
tion 2 for a try at the outgoer. 

The first thing for the novice to con- 
sider is the position of his feet, for the 
hinges in our bodies will tend to jam, or 
work stiffly, when we attempt to swing 
toward the right while the left arm is 
extended. As this shot requires swing- 
ing the muzzle to the right, care must be 
taken to place the feet in such a position 
that the smoothness of the swing is not 
in the least cramped. 

If the target is to be broken at the 
crossing point, or 2 or 3 yd. beyond that 
spot, the left foot should be pointing 
somewhere in the direction of station 6, 
or between stations 6 and 7, while the 
right foot, which should be not more 
than about 12 in. from the left, should be 
pointing somewhere in the direction of 
station 3. 

The average novice at skeet, when 
about to fire at the outgoer at station 2, 
is inclined to face around too much to- 
ward the high trap house, the point from 
which the target begins its flight, instead 
of facing more toward the spot where 
he will actually point the gun when he 
shoots. If he will remember to place his 
feet in approximately the positions sug- 
gested, he will not find himself cramped 
or off balance when he fires. 

Very little lead is required to break 
this outgoer, which follows an almost 
straightaway course from the shooter. 
A shooter whose swing is quite-fast will 
break this target by holding from 6 to 8 
in. below and not more than 1 ft. ahead. 
In other words, the muzzle is swung past 
the target to meet the line of flight, and 
the trigger is pulled when the gun is 
pointing slightly to the right of the bird. 

While some good skeet shots point the 
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gun in a line that would pass quite close 
to the high trap house when they are in 
the “ready” position for the outgoer of 
station 2, I believe the average shooter 
will do better if he will place his feet as 
I have suggested, then, without moving 
the feet, swing around to the left until 
the gun is pointing about halfway be- 
tween the high trap house and station 8. 
This will give him a swing that is long 
enough to sweep the muzzle past the tar- 
get when it is at the crossing point, or 
2 or 3 yd. beyond. 

There is one mistake frequently made 
by beginners at station 2, as well as at 
most of the other stands. That is to at- 
tempt to point the gun at the spot where 
they expect the target to be at the time 
they fire. If they do this, the trigger is 
pulled while the muzzle is almost sta- 
tionary. While some targets may be 
broken in this way, it is,as a general rule, 
merely an accident when a hit is scored. 

Old-timers at skeet, particularly those 
who did considerable shooting under 
the original rules, which provided that 
this outgoer at station 2 should pass over 
the low trap house, may sometimes for- 
get the new angle of flight if they are 
not concentrating on what they are do- 
ing. If a shooter forgets and automati- 
cally points as he formerly did at the old 
angle target, he will send the center of 
the shot load out to a point alongside the 
target and to the right of it. 

The purpose of the .410 gauge event 
is—or so I used to think—to make the 
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My ZIP-STAG 
Stands the Gaff 
in any Weather 












@ You'll find more 
and more outdoor 
fellows zipped from 
waist to chin— 
protected from any 
weather in a 
Hirsch-WeisZiP- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs — 
then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 























an 
Guarantees it 
WATERPROOF 
One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 









Weis garment 
COLORS: . than from any 
Red & Black Plaid Sizes 34-48 you’ve ever 


Green & Black Plaid worn. 
Solid Forest Green Breeches to Match $9.00 


= STAGS 
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DO YOU OWN A 
RAILROAD? 


Here at last is a brand new and complete 
handbook for the Model Railway enthusiast. 
Shows you how to save real money building 
and laying your own track, making an auto- 
matic signal system, constructing bridges, 
culverts, tunnels, stations, semaphores, wa- 
ter tanks, coaling trestles, roundhouses, 
turntables, crossing gates, switches, etc. 
The detailed instructions and diagrams in 
this great book make it easy. 


EVERY MODEL RAILWAY 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK 


Tells you how to utilize every bit of avail- 
able space in laying out your system. How to 
turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, 
and wheels, in your own shop. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions for building a 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage, and 
observation car. Complete plans, specifica- 
tions, instructions, and scale blueprint for 
building the popular Atlantic type locomotive. 

Send only $2.00 for your copy of MODEL 
RAILWAYS or we will ship C.O.D. plus a 
few cents postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Address 
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353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


book which tells you 
MICROSCOPY. 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
new world of wonders. Com- 


A new 
all about 


off into a 


plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 


illustrations. Full bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 17 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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boys hold a little finer. In other words, 
the object is to get away from the spray- 
nozzle 12 gauge pattern. Of course, I 
may be mistaken, and that may not be 
the plan at all. Possibly the idea is to 
continue throwing a hatful of shot even 
though the gun used is a .410. 

What I am leading up to is the ques 
tion of whether or not we should restrict 
match shooting with the .410 to the %-oz. 
load and No. 9 shot. 

What is the use of continuing to fire 
a standard 28 gauge load, and a fair 20 
gauge load, and then kid ourselves into 
believing that we are doing some fine 
gun pointing with the .410 gauge? 

If we are going to use this small-gauge 
gun in matches, let us limit the shot load 
to % oz. of No. 9. While some events 
have been shot with the %-oz. load, it 
usually is permissible to use No. 10 shot. 
These small pellets, which will break 
targets in the hands of a fast shooter, 
permit the shooter to use a spread just 
as wide as he can get with % oz. of No. 
9 shot, for there are 434 pellets in a %- 
oz. of 10’s and there are 439 pellets in “4 
oz. of 9’s. 

If we were to limit the .410 gauge for 
match shooting to a %-oz. load of No. 9 
shot, the load would have slightly 
than half the number of pellets we fire 
in a 12 gauge with a standard skeet load 
of No. 9. The target-breaking area of 
spread with the little gun would, there- 
fore, be less than half that of the effi- 
cient 12 gauge spread, for there are 
about 658 pellets in the 1-oz. load of 
No. 9 chilled, and 292 pellets in the %- 
oz. load. 

It would not be necessary for the Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting Association to act 
on this matter of limiting .410 gauge 
guns to the %-oz. load and No. 9 shot for 
match shooting. Each club that runs a 
shoot could settle the question simply by 
announcing on its program that the .410 
gauge event would be fired with % oz. 
of shot no smaller than No 

If we are going to claim or expect 
credit for exceptionally good gun point- 
ing because we shoot a .410 gauge gun, 
let us not fly under false colors and 
throw a hatful of shot that permits just 
as wide a spread as a standard load in a 
28 gauge. 

It is certainly the shot load and its ef 
fective spread, and not the size of the 


less 


bore of the gun, upon which we should 
base our opinions as to the ability of a 
shooter. 


Checking Made Easy 


OME hunters, who do their own re- 

stocking, find it difficult to guide the 
checking tool with the eye and hand 
alone. If the design to be checked is 
laid out on the stock before starting to 
cut the grooves, much trouble will be 
avoided. 

Try this way. Take a ruler, and make 
an accurate drawing of the checking, 
actual size, on tough, white paper. Be 
sure that the lines are correctly spaced 
to correspond with the teeth of the 
checking tool. Next, glue the paper to 
the stock with the checked lines in the 
proper position. Now take an awl, or 
any tool with a fine, sharp point, and 
punch tiny holes through the paper and 


into the wood at all points where the 
lines intersect. Follow around the out- 
side, or border line. 


When this is done, remove the paper by 
wetting it slightly. Then use a pencil to 
connect the holes with fine lines, com- 
pleting the diamonds. You will then be 
able to cut the grooves without difficulty. 
—I. F. Carter. 
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NO CLEANING 
ADJUSTABLE POWER 
LOW COST AMMUNITION 


Capable of hair-splitting accuracy. Shoots .22 

















Rifled ©#l. bullets (pells) silently, powerfully, with 
barrel ©0 recoil, using the terrific force of com- 
pressed air, Power instantly adjustable—- 
may be used in living room. Perfectly balanced, 
ze (weighs 6 Ibs.) Marvelous for target, small 
Only real air rifle made in America—no duty to 
Single and 20-shot repeater mode 
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He mger, more perfectly tarvet and game shoot 
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harder hitting and more accurate. Catalog. Write 
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CrosmanArmsCo.,Inc.,428 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Prices $475 to $1170 


Micrometer eyepiece focus. In- 
ternal click adjustments. High 
or low mounts. Scopes for all 
purposes, 3 to 5 power, for high 
or low power rifles. 


Write Dept. 6 for free literature 
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ANY CHOKE NEEDED 
WiTH BUT ONE BARREL! 


The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
automatic an all round gun—right for 
any shooting. Instantly finger adjusted 
to any choke desired. No tools, no 
loose parts, does not effect balance of 
gun. 


Send today for Folder OL. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
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Game and Varmint Guns 
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HOPPE’S 
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| HOPPE’S PATCHES 


Get them at your Dealer's. ' 
For trial No. 9 send 10c, Oil 
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to Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
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Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
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e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Big Little White-Tail 


(Continued from page 17) 


Then I tried my hand. A beautiful cock 
took out from a clump of grass, and I 
shot, but too soon. The bird whipped 
around an oak to safety. One flushed be- 
hind me, and I missed him, too. Dis- 
gruntled, I took a slow, cautious tour 
of the sharp ridge, trying to control the 
quail fever to which I am unfortunately 
subject. Presently, a hen got up and 
buzzed away. This time I waited her 
out, and, when she was about thirty 
yards distant, I pulled the trigger. She 
fell. 

What happened to the rest of the 
covey will forever remain one of the un- 
solved mysteries of northern Sonora. 
One moment, the birds were swarming 
around me. The next, they were gone as 
if the earth had swallowed them. While 
Palacio stirred uneasily, and watched 
the lengthening shadows, I combed the 
ridge for them. I never found them. 
How I prayed for a dog! 

The bottom of the mountain valley 
where we camped was about 6,000 feet 
above sea-level. The first night was not 
very cold, but the second was a terror. 
The creek froze solid, and I lay shivering 
in my blankets all night long. To make 
matters worse, we had to entertain 
about twenty vaqueros with coffee, and 
music from the car radio, until mid- 
night. They were a fine bunch of hom- 
bres, but all of us were somewhat weary 
from our thirty-five-mile ride, and ready 
to sleep. 

Dawn found us far down the valley, 
riding at a trot toward some mythical 
spot on the east side of the mountain 
where, according to Palacio, machos 
grandes (big bucks) abounded. Five 
miles from camp, the others split off, 
and started to ascend the mountain. 
Harvey and I kept on after Palacio. The 
country was quite open, with timber 
widely scattered everywhere except in 
the bottoms of canyons and at the heads 
of side draws. 


HOUGH it was unlikely-looking deer 

country to a hunter from Arizona, 
where the elusive little white-tails are 
never found far away from thick timber 
and chapparal, we saw more buck sign 
than we had in the higher country we 
hunted the day before. A couple of times 
we saw the flash of vanishing tails, 300 
or 400 yards away. A doe and two love- 
ly, little, gray fawns, not much bigger 
than jack rabbits, scurried through the 
high grass on an opposite slope. Palacio 
continued to hunt at a trot. It was all 
Harvey and I could do to keep up with 
him, as our horses were already weary. 

“This isn’t so much a deer hunt as it 
is the pursuit of Palacio,” Harvey grum- 
bled. “All we do is chase this Mex, and 
jump off to shoot now and then!” 

Suddenly, we struck a pocket of deer. 
Two, which Palacio and I missed, tore 
through the brush of the canyon below 
us. Harvey thought they were bucks 
and shouted to us, so I got off my horse, 
grabbed my Springfield out of its scab- 
bard, and ran on foot toward a point a 
couple of hundred yards away to cut 
them off. No bucks came by. and, after 
five minutes, I paused to wipe a weary 
brow. 

Then, above me on the point, I saw 
Palacio signaling that a big buck was 
across the canyon. I covered the 200 
yards like a mountain goat, and joined 
him, but couldn't see the deer. Then 


Harvey came up. Deep in the shade be- 
neath an oak on the other side, he saw 
what he thought was a deer, and shot. 
A deer peered out of the gloom, and ran 
down toward the bottom of the canyon. 
I tried a shot and missed. Then, as it 
turned down, I ran for the point to cut 
it off, but the deer beat me there, and I 
caught sight of it about 100 yards down 
the canyon, running as if the devil was 
after it. I shot, and my macho muy 
grande turned end over end. When I 
got to it, I found a little three-point 
buck, fat but not a trophy, and I cursed 
the crafty Palacio, who craved the meat. 
My shot had broken the neck of the 
animal. 

At 11 o’clock, we had about decided 
that big bucks were only a myth, and 
that we’d never see one. Then, as nearly 
always happens, we saw exactly the two 
bucks we had come for. 


WAS lagging behind, booting my jaded 
nag, and nursing a rear end battered 
by two days of hard riding, when I saw 
-alacio stop, and Harvey leap from his 
horse, and go into action. About 200 yards 
away, two fine bucks were humping up 
the side of a bare, almost perpendicular 
canyon. I saw the dust from Harvey’s 
bullets spurting up around the smaller 
buck, which was bringing up the rear, 
so I sat down to shoot at the leader. My 
first shot was low, and a trifle behind. I 
got off my second just as the big buck 
topped out. That, too, seemed to be a 
miss, and my buck disappeared into the 
brush along the ridge. Then the smaller 
buck gained the top, only to go down as 
if lightning had struck it just as Harvey 
shot again. 

“Que bueno!” Harvey said. 
shot!” 

Then the big buck popped up once 
more, just on the far side of the ridge, 
ready to go down into the canyon. I 
shot as automatically as if I’d flushed a 
quail. This time my sights were lined 
up, and I had a feeling I had connected, 
but the buck disappeared, apparently 
under his own steam. 

So it was all over. I felt like a mug. 
I’d had three good shots at the biggest 
Coues white-tail I’d ever seen, and evi- 
dently I had missed all three. 

With the glasses, Harvey could see his 


“What a 


buck lying on the top of the ridge. Even 
at 200 yards, the binoculars showed 
blood on a shattered shoulder. 

“Too bad,” he comforted me. “You'd 


have made your shot three times out of 
four.” 

“It seems I missed him this time, any- 
way,” I said gloomily, “but I still want 
to take a look. I have a hunch I may 
have smacked him somewhere just as he 
went over.” 

We rode around to the head of the 
canyon, and down the ridge to the place 
where my buck had disappeared into 
the next draw. I saw Harvey’s buck 
stone-dead on the top of the ridge. It 
was a nice fellow, with a head somewhat 
larger than normal for a little white- 
tail. Then I got off my weary plug, and 
walked over to the spot where the buck 
I'd been shooting at had gone over. 

“T hit him!” I shouted, for there on a 
stone was a smear of blood. I saw an- 
other just over the edge—and another. 
Throwing off the safety of my Spring- 
field, I climbed cautiously into the can- 
yon. (Continued on page 55) 
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Big Little White-Tail 


| (Continued from page 54) 


“Can you see any more blood?” Pala- 
cio called. 

“Si, hay mucho!’ I answered jubi- 
lantly. 

At the bottom of the canyon, 200 feet 
below, I found my buck in a tangle of 
mountain mahogany. He was as dead 
as a doornail, and—incredible as_ it 
seemed—he had been hit twice, once 
through the ham and once through the 
lungs. His head was, for his species, 
one of the finest I had ever seen. 

Getting the buck, my rifle, and myself 
up the side of that steep canyon took 
plenty of grunting, much clinging to 
shrubbery, and no little swearing, but 
presently I accomplished it. We dressed 
the pair of bucks, laid them side by side 
on the ridge, and photographed them. 

Hasty measurements showed my buck 
had a larger head than anything listed 
for the species in “Records of North 
American Big Game.” Its spread was 
fifteen and one half inches, and its main 
beam was sixteen. He was the largest 
white-tail I’d ever shot, but not the 
largest I’ve ever seen, as records are 
incomplete on this rare species. Many 
Arizona ranchers possess world-record 
heads without knowing it. However, my 
own Sierra Azul buck was no trophy to 
sneeze at. I had his head mounted, and 
it stares down at me now from the wall 
of my den, an ever-present reminder of 
our hunt for white-tails. 

That afternoon we lay around the 
( ranch, swapping lies with the vaqueros, 

and listening to Palacio tell how a rev- 
olutionary general was trapped and 
killed, with the last of his followers, on 
the flanks of Sierra Azul. 

Since that time, sheep and desert mule 
deer have wooed me away from the 
little venados, but only temporarily. A 
man who would turn his back perma- 
nently upon the Sonora white-tails 
would be cheating himself out of some 
of the most enjoyable sport he can get 
with a rifle on the continent. 


Proper Quail Kill 


|: IS biologically sound to take by 


shooting that portion of the quail 

population which represents the sur- 
plus from breeding, or that portion in 
excess of the winter carrying capacity 
of the land,” declare P. L. Errington 
and F. N. Hamerstrom Jr., in “The 
Northern Bobwhite’s Winter Territory,” 
a report of several years’ study of Iowa 
and Wisconsin quail. 

According to this study, quail cover 
will winter just so many birds and no 
more, depending upon the kind of cover 
Where the winter cover is overcrowded, 
the surplus of birds is doomed. Excess 
birds will either leave for other parts, 
or fall prey to natural enemies. 

On areas studied, the average surplus 
was about 30 percent of the quail popu- 
lation at the beginning of the season. 
This surplus varies for different areas. 
When such surplus has been taken from 
the winter covert, the remaining quail 
suffer relatively little from predators, a 
number estimated not to exceed 6 per- 
cent over 90 days. 

The productivity of a quail range can 
be raised by improving the natural food 
supply, and extending the cover. Im- 
provement of environment is more im- 
portant than predator control. Well-fed 
quail in good cover are not susceptible to 
enemies. 













NEW HEAVY ARTILLERY “by Colt” 


Why not learn to shoot the 
big fellows! 


It’s fine to shoot the little .22 caliber guns, but it’s just like eating the same food 
every day—the kick wears off and you long for something new! If you want a real thrill 
why not step out of the small bore class for a while and try out one of these “Big 
Bertha’ Colts, then check up on your score. 

| The ‘‘House of Hudson’’ makes it possible for you to shoot one of these brand new Colts at 
| a very low cost. While our stock lasts we are offering the following models. 

24 War Service Model 45 caliber, 5'2”, auto rim or rimless checkered wainut grips 

39 Only! New Service 44 W C.F. caliber, 5'/2”, blue, 6 shot, double action 

27 Only! New Service 45 Coit double action, 4'2” blue, 6 shet double action 

36 Only! Army Special 32 W.C.F. 32/20 caliber, 4” blue, 6 shot double action 


LATEST 32 CALIBER TARGET MODEL ‘by Colt” 


Here is one of the finest target and trap line guns on the market and very 
few shooters have ever handled one, the main reason is that no one has 
brought out its fine shooting qualities. This is an excellent weapon for 
the trap line where the ordinary 22 caliber fails to satisfy for all around 
work. As a target gun it is hard to cena. ame the 32 Colt ao 
Police, 32 Smith & Wesson long, 32 esson Long Mid- 
Range, all fine aceurate hard LL, ~ FF. The accuracy 
will amaze you! 

LATEST POLICE POSITIVE TARGET 32 CAL. 
6” barrel, large checkered walnut grips, stippled top of frame, check- 
ered trigger, adjustable rear and Patridge front sight. Guaranteed 
brand new, limited quantity only} Extra Special $23.45. 













“EXTRA 
SPECIAL” 


25 st 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. ( Free—Latest Catalog) L-52 Warren St., New York City 
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Why not an Ithaca for a Christmas gift? We will help 
you select the right gun for her or for him—game, skeet, 
or trap gun. Ithacas range from the little .410 to the big 


Magnum 10 bore. Prices $43.00 to $900.00. New cata- 
HRISTMAS logue with gun, dog, and hunting information, 9c in stamps. 
“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 
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By Sheridan R. Jones 
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This fascinating $3.00 book contains 25 chapters 











crammed with bass lore—all written by one of | You can easily make several dollars a week in 
the most popular angling authorities of today. | your spare time by being our local representative. 
Here are a few of the headings: Bass of deep | All supplies sent to you FREE. No deposit re- 
waters; Shoreline large mouth; Bronze-back of | auired. No ee gam et strings—Jjust 
; ; Re “se Pl tg Ne ; oo 
the ledges: Breeding habits of black bass; An- | S0U"¢ Commission selling. You Keep up to 40%. 
li hod bl * I ; ; rhe coupon below will bring you complete sup- 
ling ; s y waters: . ( - ; : P 
gling met 10d: on vee. waters, socal Co! oF plies and instructions by return mail. Paste it on 
and artificial baits; Playing from the reel; The a postcard and mail today. 
| splash or the silent cast; Can bass hear?; Nat- po eee re 
| ural lures for bass | OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 17 
Only $1.50 While TI , 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. l 
y § » ay Li : , : 
mY Pied ane ne} ast { Send me complete supplies and information | 
| e on how I can make money in my spare time. | 
DNOE: cccuiinininniainsdibaiatssnssendaedemmasineutamaideaalanmna | 
seein i - 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 17 peas | 
| eee coe TTttiTi Titi it PTT TTiT 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City | : ] 
City jem iibisnsesattavnss 
[EARN MODERN METHODS 7,00 ax 
of a. and coyote 
trapping is different from all other methods and gets the 
slyest. This system was perfected after many years experience 
after making thousands of tests. It is the most effective 
way to take sly, trapshy animals. They are called directly 
to treated trap and are caught after they are called. 
Works on bare ground or deep snow, on fox and coyote 
and is the most up-to-date system ever used. Results guar- 
anteed or no pay. 
F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, Box O. 




















Brings Sighting Disc Nearer to Eye 
LYMAN 52 : 


EXTENSION REAR SIGHT 








Impr f reer cone at point of impact Ad 
tal t ‘ as Win. 52 1d Stevens Walnut Hill 
1 bs Fr folder 
©OmOO 
No. 17A Hooded Target front sight and 9 inserts, $2 Tv > "MAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
LYMAN SIGHT EQUIPMENT is best for hunting and THE LY MA! 7U! IGH 4 
target rifles. 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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TEE, 

OO The Gift That 
| Lasts For Life 
i} | 


ery sportsman will be 


oud to own this ideal, pri 


clothing, et« 





PROMPTLY 
(;uaranteed 


WRITE TODAY 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 


_ 2480 East 75th St., Dept. 24, 





New —- 
IDEAL HAND BOOK No. 32 
Here's the new edition of the famous Ideal Hand 
hook the reloader “bible ntaining the 
latest development n k and é powders, 
vritt edited 1 revise ! Maj. Earl 
Naramore. Complete sectior mn methods, primers, 
I ler bullet table und Ideal Tool Illu 
rated throughout. 160 pa Send for your copy 
paid A! f I if ler 1 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





el cabinet for his 


de, 12” deep. Ample storage 
space Holds 6 guns. Only 
$14.95 in green or brow: 
finist $2.00 extra for ma 
1 hear or alnut wood grain 
finish. Locks included. F.O.B 
1th Chicas Shipping wt. about 
#05 ll 
ORDER FROM THIS AD 
Send mor order, bank draft 
or check. State finish desired 
GIFT ORDERS SHIPPE!I 
Satisfaction 


Chicago, I. 





| Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 


from this book Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 


coffee, tea, ete. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week, Equipme nt for four persons in 


stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointe rs on camp manageme nt, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25c. Write Dept. 17 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 







also Mink and other Furs made from your own 
Pelts at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed 
RED FOX $7.00...GREY FOX $6.50. 
Includes tanning and complete making—ready 
to wear. Write for FREE Illustrated Pricelist today. 


GEO. POTUCEK FURRIER COMPANY 
3206 South Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 








& CATALOG EVER. Enlarged 
to _ a a 
items, 4, illus. Every 

Standard Gun (incl. im- 
NEW STOEGER CATALOG no. 27 Standard Gun, (incl 
Gun Parts, Restocking, Tar- 
gets. Latest prices, etc. 
Send SOc in Check, M.0., 
Coin or Stamps. 


A. F. STOEGER, uNnc..507 Fete ave., New york, N.Y. 
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Freak Deer as a Hobby 


(Continued from page 35) 


Prentiss N. Gray’s “Records of North 
American Big Game.” This huge spread 
of antlers had forty points, with nine- 
inch circumference, and lacked but one 
eighth inch of being a full four feet! 

For downright strangeness, the prize 
should go to the thousand-point deer 
killed by G. E. Martin, of Elk City, Okla. 
This monstrosity had few long prongs, 
but its large, twisted antlers were stud- 
ded with hundreds of knobby projec- 
tions that properly may be classed as 
points. If you are inclined to doubt this, 
let me quote from W. A. Baillie-Groh- 
man’s “Sport in the Alps”: “By the old 
laws of venery, any protuberance—or, 
as it is technically called, offer—upon 
which the leathern thong of the hunt- 
ing horn can be hung might be counted 
as a tine (point).” Most big racks I have 
seen had many points. I believe these 
constitute an abnormal development 
which accompanies unusual size. 

I have heard many a debate regarding 
the proper way to count points. Here in 
the West, a deer with four points on a 
side commonly is termed a four-pointer; 
but personally, I'll side in with the boys 
back East in calling him an eight- 
pointer. Almost always there are more 
points on one side than the other, and, 
if a buck has six points on the left and 
three on the right, would it be fair to 
call him a three-pointer, or, for that 
matter, a six-pointer? You wouldn’t call 
a dog a two-legged animal simply be- 
cause his legs are ranged two on a side. 
Count all the points, I say. 

Many hunters believe they can tell the 
age of a mule deer by the number of 
points, but there is no scientific basis 
for this idea. More than once I have 
noticed a buck, wearing three points, 
and have seen the same animal the fol- 
lowing season with new horns that had 
only two points. One season I was hunt- 
ing in the Modoc lava beds with my 
friend, Jerry Dollarhide, an Indian who 
runs a trapline and knows the paths of 
the deer in their migrations as I know 
the streets near my San Francisco home. 
Suddenly he caught my arm. 


a THE shade of a big jack pine a 
small velvety creature was standing 
awkwardly on its long, spindly legs. It 
was a young fawn, only a few days old. 

Next season we happened to be hunt- 
ing near the same spot when a slight 
rustle drew my attention. I caught a 
quick glimpse of a young buck bound- 
ing up over a ridge. Swinging my rifle 
to position, I dropped him with a single 
shot. It was the same deer, for Dollar- 
hide had watched it since it was a fawn. 
Now, though only a yearling buck, it 
carried three points on one side and two 
on the other. 

Another much debated question is the 
subject of stags, or gelded bucks, and 
their antlers. During my hunting career, 
I have shot six such animals, five of 
them in full velvet, the sixth with hard 
horns. The last had an interesting his- 
tory. He was well-known in Lake Coun- 
ty, Cal., where for some years he had 
managed to elude hunters.-: A local 
sportsman made a standing offer of $50 
for the head of this mighty stag. 

As luck would have it, I happened to 
be the one to bring down the wary ani- 
mal, and, when I examined him, the 
horns were hard and smooth. During 
the six years previous, he had never shed 


these hard antlers. I refused the sports- 
man’s offer, and today the antlers hang 
upon my wall to prove that gelded bucks 
are not always in the velvet. 

When the reproductive organs on a 
buck deer are destroyed, he becomes a 
stag, and no longer sheds his antlers 
each year. Many things may happen to 
make this possible. Some say that wood 
ticks cluster on the reproductive organs, 
destroying the testes. A buck may be 
injured in combat, or may hurt himself 
on a wire fence, or suffer any of innu- 
merable possible mishaps. Such an in- 
jury brings about a change in the hor- 
mones released by the glands into the 
animal’s blood stream, and the antlers 
are very likely to become deformed. 
Often an injured animal will sprout a 
bunch of little knots, resulting in such 
freaks as the thousand-pointed stag al- 
ready mentioned. 


F ALL the freak deer that have come 

within my experience, the strangest 
was the unicorn buck of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. “Old Horny,” as this queer 
animal was called, was a mule deer hav- 
ing a third antler growing halfway be- 
tween his nose and his forehead. This 
extra horn came out first as a single 
spike, covered with velvet. That winter, 
he shed this antler and developed in its 
place a pair of horns, still velvet-cov- 
ered. Next year, these antlers were dis- 
carded and gave way to a third set, 
which also had two prongs. 

The unicorn buck became a familiar 
figure in Yosemite. He was very tame 
and never mean, even in the rutting 
season. His malformed antlers drew 
much attention from visitors. He was 
exceedingly fond of candy and buttered 
bread, and allowed tourists to feed him 
these delicacies by hand. 

For four years or longer this strange 
animal was seen roaming the park with 
his antlers always in the velvet. Finally, 
however, he appeared one day with his 
antlers hard and polished. He was seen 
to drive off several large bucks during 
the mating season, and mated success- 
fully with several does. 

In 1928, Old Horny became sick. Al- 
though park officials did their best, he 
died. A post-mortem examination was 
eagerly awaited by naturalists. Some 
contended that antler sockets could be 
produced only by the frontal bones, and 
that, hence, the third antler must be lo- 
cated on this part of the anatomy. Study 
of the skull revealed that this was not 
the case. On the summit of the snout 
was located a third, symmetrically 
formed socket, out of which a small, 
two-spiked antler grew in a normal 
manner. The extra horn actually was 
located more than halfway down the 
nasal bones. Though a freak growth, it 
plainly was a healthy one, and not the 
result of injury. 

Some time after Old Horny’s death, 
residents of Yosemite Valley witnessed 
an amazing sequel to his strange his- 
tory. Among the herd of deer one day 
appeared a young buck, from the mid- 
dle of whose forehead grew a weirdly 
jutting antler. So striking was his re- 
semblance to the unicorn buck, that he 
was nicknamed “Unicorn Junior”! 

Perhaps he was actually the son of 
Old Horny, but, if he wasn’t, there would 
be no cause for wonder. Nature never 
tires of playing strange pranks. 
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Skeet Shots on 
Game Birds 


(Continued from page 48) 


degree of rise or fall of target, and its 
speed. Learn to mount the gun prompt- 
ly and accurately. Skeet will do that 
for you, and then field experience and 
your personal ability will finish your 
education. Slinging a 20-yd., 36-in. pat- 
tern of 9’s won't get you much but feath- 
ers. Despite the experts’ writings, I 
have seen but few birds killed, in this 
section, at least, under 25 yd. This week’s 
average was nearer 35 or more. In two 
years, I have killed cleanly, with the 
open barrel, only one bird.” 

“You mean, then, that skeet shooting 
and skeet guns don’t mean a thing when 
you get in the woods? That you have to 
learn all over again?” 

“Not at all. I mean that grouse go at 
unknown angles, elevation, speed, and 
distance, whereas skeet is a sport of 
known specifications. You get your 
groundwork at skeet. For any real game 
shooting, you go on from there. Take to- 
day, for instance. Any man could have 
killed the first two birds pointed. They 
lay well. He’d move up quietly to the 
dogs, and get easy shots. But Jay wanted 
us all to get some shooting. Birds and 
dogs had to wait till we got in. Noise, 
confusion, delay, while the guns got 
placed. Then the designated man for 
the shot was in the wrong spot at the 
rise. The others, having waited until 
the best instant had passed, had to con- 
tend with long ranges, difficult angles—” 

“Yes,” the kid broke in, “and yester- 
day I wouldn’t have got one if the first 
bird we started hadn’t been so full of 
teaberries he could hardly fly, and the 
last one hadn’t been sleeping soundly. 
And I'd have blown them both to hell and 
gone with a choke, or missed both.” 

“All right, kid,” said Jay, “we'll leave 
you home next year. How’s that?” 

“You just try to get up here without 
me,” said the kid, “and who’d drag you 
two corpses in at the end of a day if it 
weren't for Bill and me?” 


Reboring Shotgun Barrels 


F YOUR gun barrel has too much 

choke for your shooting needs, don’t 
have it sawed off. Have it rebored. A 
sawed-off barrel will usually shoot a 
wide-open pattern, and it is suitable for 
only the shortest range. Moreover, 
should a little of that choke be wanted 
again, as is often the case, the work of 
replacement requires the skillful serv- 
ices of a master barrel mechanic. For a 
small sum, most gun companies will 
rebore a barrel to any desired degree of 
choke, at a fraction of the cost of a new 
set of barrels. 

Damaged or cut-off barrels can be re- 
choked to a closer degree, if the barrels 
have sufficient thickness and strength to 
stand having a recess choke drilled in 
the barrel. Thin, light barrels cannot 
be recess-choked, because this would 
weaken them too much at the muzzle. 

The only time it is advisable to cut 
off barrels is when a shorter, true cylin- 
der is desired. Never*cut off a barrel, 
and send it to the factory to be rechoked 
without first finding out if the barrels 
are heavy enough for this reboring. 

Many barrels that shoot’ poorly can be 
improved by having them rebored to 
handle a certain load. While reboring 
is not a sure cure for all barrel ailments, 

it generally helps.—Gerard Kohlman. 
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a Lefever for Xmas! 


12 gauge. 


75 year old Lefevers are still in use—they make lasting gifts. Give 
s! All gauges from the small .410 to the large 
Advice free. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


makes an ideal Xmas present. 


6c stamps for catalogue. 
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Tare tspot in 8X and 10X is the scope pre and 5A—A Fine 5-power target and hunting 
Fine t of aia may monn | py en pal Ba A by ry l ters fi r for t cope. Compound achromatic B. & L, optics. 
performance. Large objective lens makes holding easier, produces error % min. click, $46.50. Free folder. 
air isy focusing effectively remove parallax. 44 min. click mount. 8X 
or x complete for $60.00. Free folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP 422 GXPERT—4-power hunting scope for 
4 Ss Besa Pury , 4 ° -22 rifles. B. & L. lenses. Focal adjust- 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. ment. $10.00 Evree folder. 
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NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
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Will not injure steel. 
haw METHOD | No heating is necessar + a 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for . 
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Send for circular 
“‘What Gunamiths Say’? 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-45, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 















long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy, 












barrel, small bore. target pistol built 
by gun experts Guaranteed Also made 
with 44-inch barrel Send for folder. 





HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


$9.95 
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(Discontinued 

f Winchester MS4 .220 Sw 

$47.90. Just Arrived! New 

Win. M71, Marlin Over-Under! Weaver No. 

Scope for Hi-Power Rifles $23.70. 10 
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discount, club members, Scopes, Sights, Reloading T« 


J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 
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Wing Shooting by Askins. It is 


Major Charles 


one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 


but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,’ judging distance and figuring direc- 


tion are problems about which an expert can tell you 
something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
definitely and simply in ‘‘Wing Shooting.’”’ 88 pages 


25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Desk 17, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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pt. 99-13 Dayton, Ohio 


um |Be a GUNSMITH 


Learn this fascinating, big pay, profession 
right at home. Start now to learn gun mechanics, 
how to repair, restock, blue, check, refinish, make 
new parts, etc. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
GUILD SCHOOL OF GUNSMITHING 












































‘Dept.D-1 NEWARK, OHIO 
’ TARGET 

BULL S-EY PISTOL 

For Xmas. Guaranteed to hit a housefly at 


10 feet. Shoots-No. 6 shot. Does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60—Loads automatical- 
ly. Marksmen of the highest order use them 
for practice and pleasure. Set includes bull's- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra ammunition, 


Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 


BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
Box 488 Rawlins, Wyo. 





improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F.W. King Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Euclid Arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
.22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 








ammunitions 
tional new 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

So comple te is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 
rifle calibers included in 


While there are 56 different 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10——with their variations in 
bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
Write Dept. 17. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Deerskins and Furs Tanned 
Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins 
made from your deerskins, elk, moose hides 
and other furs. Chrome and Indian tanning. 
Custom tanning a specialty. 

Write for catalog it’s free 
Berlin Tanning & Mfg. Co. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 


COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For Target & Small Game—Economical—Ac- 
ractical — Adjustable Force—Amaz- 
ing Maximum Velocity—Safe. = le aes 
with Bolt Action— Hammer Fire—Haii 
cal. 177 or 22 or BB Price $7. 50, Ho! ster $1. 75. 
Iso 177 and 22 Sing cle Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot 
AB Air Rifle $6.00-—-25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle $7.50—at 
Dealer or Direct No license required—SA Only 


On the Market. Full De- 










Genuine Compres: & 
tails—Targets—free— Write Today for Introductory Offer. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. Bway, St. Louis, Mo., U. S.A 
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Things You Need ina Fly Rod 





; In a limber rod, left, 
~ actioncontinuesdown 
almost to the butt 


A stiff rod, such as this one, has a little action in the butt, 
of course, but the middle and tip have the greater part 


F THERE is one item of the an- 
gler’s equipment which provokes argu- 
ment and discussion, it is the rod. In- 
stead of trying to try to settle these dis- 
putes by assembling technical facts, I 
will give, as simply as possible, the re- 
sults of my personal experiences. Of 
course, there are certain qualities in a 
rod which cannot be put into words. Ex- 
perience gives you a sixth sense which 
you alone can take advantage of. To an- 
alyze this sense, which enables an an- 
gler instantly to recognize perfection in 
a rod, is beyond my capabilities. For this 
reason, I am giving careful measure- 
ments of the rods I write about. These 
may help you in determining which rod 
you will eventually purchase. 


Old-timers are usually set in their 
ideas, so most of them may disagree 
with many of my remarks. This I ex- 


pect, and really desire, for nothing is 
more enlightening than frank discussion. 
But, for the angler not set in his ideas, 
this article may be of value. It has cost 
me many dollars to learn about rods. I 
have spent large sums of money for rods 
which never suited me, rods which 
looked perfectly grand and felt fine in 
the store, but were often disappoint- 
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ments in actual fishing. I had to handle 
thousands of rods to develop the sense 
which eventually enabled me to pick one 
which would have the desired action on 
the stream. I never found a perfect rod 
among cheaper ones, but, on the other 
hand, a high price did not guarantee 
that a rod would have the action I 
wanted. Out of the many rods I ac- 
quired, there were about seven which 
best satisfied my needs, and among these 
are a few I use more often than any of 
the others. I have even had duplicates 
of them made. 

Action, weight, length, and adaptabili- 
ty to the particular work it is to be used 
for are the points most anglers consider 
in a rod, and an angler must know the 
answers in order to buy a rod intelli- 
gently. 

Let us consider first the dry-fly trout 
rod. My pet is a 7'%-footer, weighing 
3% oz. The calibration of the butt joint 
just above the base winding is .337 in. It 
tapers to .242 at the base of the ferrule. 
The male ferrule of the middle joint 
measures .233, with the bamboo at the 
end of this ferrule calibrating .236. This 
joint tapers to .175. The male ferrule of 
the tip measures .156, with the bamboo 


starting at .157, and tapering to .065. 
The action is stiff without being rigid. 
It is present even at the grasp, and the 
suppleness increases evenly to the end of 
the tip. 

The common idea is that a rod of this 
weight and length is useful only on 
small streams. I bought it just for that 
purpose. But it has proved e most 
useful trout rod I own. In afy¥ stream 
not classed as a river, or where it is not 
necessary to wade in deep water, it 
serves me as well as any rod up to 9 ft. 
in length. Of course, it won’t cast so 
long a line as an 8%-footer, but, when I 
choose my position carefully, it will 
place my fly accurately in most places 
I wish to reach. 

It has some faults. For example, it is 
too short for good work when I’m wad- 
ing in water up to my hips, and it fails 
to deliver the fly to my entire satisfac- 
tion when I’m casting against a strong 
wind. These faults are common also 
with the 8-ft. When I strike such con- 
ditions, I prefer to use a 9-footer. The 
rod which has served me best weighs 
4™% oz., and at the butt measures .357 in., 
tapering to .274. The middle tapers 
from .259 to .188, the male ferrule 
measuring .262. The tip tapers from .173 
to .078, the male ferrule being .170. 

I rarely use anything heavier than this 
rod for trout, landlocked salmon, or At- 
lantic salmon except on extra-large fish 
or in exceedingly turbulent water. It 
will handle a long line with ease, and 
works well when I’m casting into a 
heavy wind. With it, I have landed 
without difficulty fish up to 12 lb. The 
action of this rod extends well down 
toward the grasp, the limberness be- 
coming gradually greater toward the 
tip. Of course, the rod is more tiring to 
use than the 7'-footer. 

Strangely enough, there isn’t much dif- 
ference between the weights of line re 
quired for the rods. When you are using 
a leader not longer than 7% ft. on the 
7\4-ft. rod, a line calibrating .040 (H.E.H.) 
seems to be the best, but when you are 
using a 9 to 18-ft. leader, a line measur- 
ing .043 (H.D.H.) or more is best. The 
9-ft., rod takes an .043 line with a short 
leader, and an .046 (H.C.H) or heavier 
with a long leader. In a pinch, I can 
make out very well when using the .043 
for both rods, but I prefer the .043 on 
the 7%-ft. and the .046 on the 9-ft. for 
general use. 

I think that most anglers use lines too 
light for their rods. In recent years, 
many anglers have gone to the other ex- 
treme, using extra-heavy lines. For in- 
stance, Vic Coty, who uses 15 to 18-ft. lead 
ers extensively, prefers an .046 line on an 
8-ft., 3%-oz. rod, which is considerably 
more limber than my 7*'%-ft., 3%4-oz., on 
which I use no line heavier than .043. 

There isn’t any doubt that a long 
leader requires a heavy line. If you 
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RICHARDSON RODS 
have everything you 
seek in a fishing rod 
Quality rods with 
perfect casting action. 
Light in weight. and 
dependable year 
after year. Handsome 
in their smart new 


finishes and colors. 








BIG GAME TAC KLE 
VOM HOFE, COXE, PFLUE- 
GER REELS. VOM HOFE, 
CROSS, HEDDON RODS. 
ASHAWAY LINE, MUSTAD 
HOOKS. 


HOPKINS-CARTER = 
135-139 S. MIAMI AVE., MIAMI, FLA. 











Johnson Outboard Motors 

om) 
WATERPROOFS LEATHER 

Keeps water out! Superseal Water- 
proofs. Softens and Preserves your 
boots, shoes, moccasins, gloves and 
other leather goods! 4-oz. can, 25c! 
At your dealers or direct! 


Triggs Michael Co., Dept. 121, Huntington, Ind. 












WHITTLIN’ 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Here’s a new idea for 
sportsmen. A new kit con- 
taining enough material 


for carving two of these 
quaint wooden Sea Cap- 
tains, with complete step- 
by-step instructions. The 
wood blocks supplied are 
already shaped to the ap- 
proximate outline. A spe- 
cial wood carving knife, 
sharpening stone,and paints 
are included. These hand 
carved figures are just the 
thing for your unting 
Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Send 
only $1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 17 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















The HOME 
CHEMIST 


A new book which shows 
how to set up and oper- 
ate an inexpensive home 
laboratory with odds and 





ends of material avail- 
able in every home. Many thrilling, 
practical, useful experiments and tests, 


entertaining, instructive, valuable, point- 
ing the way to research and new discov- 
eries. Many diagrams and illustrations. 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 17 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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| the length of rod goes, 


|it perfectly suited for his use. I 


make average casts of 35 to 40 ft., 
can readily see that weight in the line 
and a short taper are required to bring 
out the action of the rod because so little 
of the line is brought into use. 
other hand, a line that is too heavy will 
not give perfect satisfaction when you 
are using a leader of 7% ft. or shorter. 


Practically every one agrees 


you | 


On the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


that a | 


rod which suits one person may not suit | 


I think this is true so far as 
but I think also 
that there is a perfect dry-fly action and 
a perfect wet-fly action. If the rod has 
this perfect action, any angler will find 
don’t 


another. 


| expect every one to agree with this state- 


ment, 


which of course is only my own 


| opinion, but, at the same time, my belief 


| fitting 


| long, 


| .040 H.E.H. line, which, 


is based on many years’ 
anglers with rods. 
my little 7} 


experience in 
I consider ideal 
dry-fly action. 
becomes very enthusiastic about the 
way it works, despite the fact that his 
own rod, which was considered about 
perfect, may have had an action quite 
different. If this action could be im- 
parted to longer rods—comparatively, 
of course, according to the length—lI 
feel sure that such rods would be gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

The vogue for rods with extra-stiff 
butts persists, but I don’t subscribe to it. 
I believe the butt should do its share of 
the work. Several years ago I was fish- 
ing with a friend who had just bought 
such a rod. It was a beautiful job, 8 ft. 
4 oz. of weight, and with plenty of 
For the rod, he bought a 
in my estimation, 


6-footer 


backbone. 


| was too light. 


| far from pleased with his new rod. 


| work perfectly, 


but, 
cast 


HIS man was an excellent caster, 
with his new outfit, he couldn’t 
very well, 
any results at all. I happened to have an 
extra H.D.H. line, so we tried it. This 
worked better, but my friend was still 


This was the same angler who 
always contended that my rods were 
limber in the butt. 3ecause I insisted 
on this day, he took the duplicate of the 
one I was using, and fished with it for 
the rest of the day. 

“That is certainly a sweet rod,” he 
said that evening. “It worked so smooth- 
ly I never seemed to be conscious of 
casting.” That is the way a rod that is 
really built for the job should always 
feel. If it doesn’t, something is wrong, 
either with your casting, or with the 


too 


| outfit you are using. Many times anglers 
| blame themselves for poor casting when 


it is the outfit that is at fault. 

Once you get a rod which does the 
it is a good idea to get 
another one exactly like it so you will 
always have an extra if anything goes 


| wrong. 
If you want to use a rod both for wet 
and dry-fly fishing, you should get one 


which is slightly more limber than one 
which has perfect dry-fly action. One 
rod, which has given me excellent serv- 
ice, is 8-ft..long, and weighs 3% oz. The 
butt is .330 in., tapering to .237, while the 


| middle tapers from .231 to .163, the male 


7%-footer. 


ferrule measuring .231. The tip tapers 
from .159 to .059, the male ferrule being 
155. The action of this rod is quite 
limber, the tip delivering much of the 
action. At the same time, it has enough 
backbone to handle a dry fly with fair 
results. 
nymph and wet-fly fishing than does my 
With it, I don’t miss so many 
rises. 

Of course, I fell for the stiff-butt idea | 
when it first took hold, and finally bought | 
a rod with such (Continued on page 61) | 






This rod seems much better for | 


Every angler who tries it 


and had to work hard to get | 


had 


You'll be proud 

of your Richardson 
Rod. You'll find it's big 
value in fishing enjoy- 
ment. Ask your dealer 
Write for catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO 


YeJiICHARDSON 
2 Fools 


e@ ALWAYS BETTER 





3159 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


Fishermen! Get My 
New 1937 Catalog! 


Hundreds of items, exclusively for anglers. New 
f Finest stock of gut, hooks, 
lers ols and materials in America. Send 


lOc for t thi s bie cata 
; PATTATA WOUTR 


log today itefunded 
Detroit, Mich. 


on first ord 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. 
».. Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 








s and fly boxes. 








Line to 


y Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
" brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 
’ epinners and flies and how to use "em 
/for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 


HILDEBRANDT 


Drop al 
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HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 
“How to cates Fish” is just off 
the press. igger and better than 
ever = hy his book gives in- 
formation and advice that makes 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E. Prescott, Wis. 








An Old 
FAVORITE 


now made 

5"- $1.25 z : 
3'h'and 2/2" in this 
$1.00 ig 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 
5 "N2 500 


\ 


Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


1{ your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Brut DEWITT Bairts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 













































Anglers Kinks 


LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





Protecting Reels 


NY tackle box is satisfactory for stor- 
ing miscellaneous tackle, but they 
are not so good for carrying reels. Rath- 
er than have my good reels bounce 
around with the rest of my tackle, I 
have partitioned off the lower part of 
my box so that the reels fit in snugly. 
Using shellac, I lined these compart- 
ments with felt. The reels set right side 
up, and are protected on all sides.-—-A. 
Goldstein, Cal. 


To Free Sinker 


= simple device will save you many 
hooks and sinkers: Take a mediunv 
size rubber band, loop it to your sinker, 
then tie the line to the rubber band. If 
your sinker snags, pull the line taut 
enough to stretch the rubber band, and 
then release. The rubber band will au- 
tomatically release your sinker.—Helen 
K. Solero, Pa. 


Automatic Line Greaser 


ET a soft, cotton line about 20 yd. 

long. Dip this in a good liquid dress- 
ing, and press out the excess. Then use 
the line as a backing for your regular 
fly line. You will find that with this 
arrangement you will never need to 
dress the line. It may also be used as a 
fly dressing. A slight pressure of the 
finger will bring out a tiny bead of 
dressing sufficient for one fly.—William 
Reustle, Pa. 


Makes Carp Taste Better 


PLIT the skin of a carp along the 

back, and pull it off with pliers. Then 
cut out all fins by the roots, cut off the 
head, and remove entrails. Now take a 
sharp knife, and score the fish crosswise 
from back to belly, making the fairly 
deep cuts from ‘\ to % in. apart. Wash 
the fish until it does not stain the water, 
then salt, and fry as usual. The scoring 
accomplishes three things. It enables 
you to wash the muddy taste from the 
meat. It destroys the small bones, and 
lets the meat take salt, and fry an even 
brown throughout.—R. A. Hall, N. M. 


1’ DEEP KNIFE CUTS, 
hg APART 











CUT OUT ALL FINS 
BY THE ROOTS 


| 
te A letter telling of 
|! his early days in 
Holland, J. P. De- 
Vries, of Buenos 
Aires, gives some 
pointers on carp fish- 
ing. 

“Carp fishing,” he 
says, “is great sport 
in Holland, but few 
persons understand 
the game. The carp were always on 
bottom, and we fished for them with 
boiled potatoes. A piece of potato, about 
the size of an ordinary marble, was 
placed carefully on the hook, or, rather, 
the hook was buried in it. We then 
rolled a strip of lead on the line about 
5 in. away from the hook. The amount 
of lead was determined by the floating 
capacity of the dobber, just enough be- 
ing used to make the dobber go under 
when no bottom was touched. In this 
| way, we could always tell when our 
| bait was on bottom. The float was so 
adjusted that, when the sinker touched 
bottom, only the top of the float showed 
above the surface. 

“The best dobber was a quill float, 
which was very light and buoyant. We 
fished mostly in quiet water 15 to 20 ft. 
deep, with little or no current. When 
the carp took the bait, he raised it from 
the bottom, and crushed it in his mouth. 
The instant this happened, the buoyant 
quill float came out of the water. This 
| was the very moment at which we had 
to set our hook. Since it all happens 
| faster than it can be described, you can 
| readily see that you must be experienced 
to hook carp, especially when the water 
| is a bit rough. At such times, the float 
| moves about so much that you need ex- 
| perienced, keen eyes to distinguish the 
little irregular upward movement which 
denotes a strike. 

“Incidentally, the carp will drop the 








Landing Net For Muskies 


Question: Are there any landing nets suit- 
able for medium to large muskies? I have had 
some failures with gaff hooks, but have heard 
a net would not work.—L. M. J., Ohio. 


Answer: There are no landing nets suitable 
for muskies of any size. A salmon net might 
serve the purpose, but it would be very awk- 
ward to handle in a boat. Probably nothing is 
better than the gaff, or shooting, although the 
next time I go for these fish I'm going to try a 
salmon tailer on them.—R. B 


Wire-Line Trolling Reel 


Question: I have recently purchased a metal 
line for deep trolling, but find that I have no 
reel which will hold it satisfactorily. I pre- 
sume that a single-action, large, narrow metal 
reel would be the correct thing. What do you 
advise?—J. A. W., Cal. 


Answer: The large, narrow, single-action, 
salt-water reels are about the best for handling 
| the wire line used in deep trolling.—R. B. 


What is a Wet Fly? 


Question: Would you tell me the difference 
between a dry fly and a wet fly? Just what is 
the dividing line? I note some patterns are 
mentioned as dry and also wet.—C. E. C., Mich. 


Answer: The difference between a wet and a 
dry fly is in the dressing, and the hackle. The 
wet one is tied flat, with wings and hackle slant- 
ing toward the point of the hook so that it will 
sink easily. The other is tied with every 
thought given to its floatability, the wings be- 
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hook immediately after crushing the po- 
tato unless you are quick enough to set 
the hook the instant he takes it. Asa 
rule, carp will not hook themselves as 
they usually strike too easily. However, 
when very hungry, they will swallow 
a worm with the hook.” 

Incidentally, the quill float and sinke1 
would work for other bottom fishing 
We'd better give it a try. 

If you rear trout in a small way, here 
are some beneficial foods: Salmon-egg 
meal, dry skimmed milk, dried butter- 
milk, fish meal, shrimp meal, and scrap 
These foods are best-adapted to small 
breeding ponds. 

Keeping a tight line is one of the 
primary rules of playing a fish. How- 
ever, this rule must be modified to meet 
certain conditions. For instance, if a 
fish jumps when you are fishing with a 
light leader, you should release line in- 
stead of keeping it taut. The quickest 
and easiest way to do this is to lower 
the rod tip, thus creating some slack. 
A jumping fish causes a sudden, jerking 
strain, which will usually break fine 
leaders. Besides, when rainbow trout or 
salmon jump, they frequently fall on the 
leader. If it is taut, it is almost sure to 
break. 

When fishing with heavy terminal 
tackle, it is very necessary to keep a 
taut line because fish can throw heavy 
lures, due to the leverage obtainable. 
Because of the strong line and leader 
used for this fishing, there is not much 
danger of anything’s breaking because 
of excess strain caused by the jumping 
fish. Personally, I believe it is best to 
force the fight in this instance. If you 
pull harder when the fish jumps, the 
action keeps the fish from shaking its 
body and so reduces the chances of the 
lure’s being thrown.—R. B. 


QUERIES” 


ing cocked, and the hackles being made stiff and 
straight.—R. B 


Dry Flies for Wyoming 


Question: Last fall we took a trip to Wy- 
oming. We caught some nice trout on wet flies 
with a spinner, but could not get results with- 
out a spinner. We would like your suggestions 
for dry flies. I have a 6%%-oz. rod, and an au- 
tomatic reel of 30-yd. capacity which is not 
enough for these trout. We used 6-ft. level 
leaders. What sized tapered line would you ad- 
vise? Also tapered leader and selection of dry 
flles? What dressing should I use on dry flies 
and line?—P. W., Okla. 


Answer: Your 6%%-oz. rod would require at 
least an H.C.H. line. Personally, I would pre- 
fer a lighter rod for dry-fly fishing, nothing 
longer than 9 ft. or heavier than 5 oz. at the 
most. I use an 8-ft., 334-oz. in that country. If 
the fish run large, you should have a reel large 
enough to hold some backing besides the cast- 
ing line. These lighter rods would take an 
H.D.H. line. It is quite likely that your tackle 
was too coarse for the days when the trout were 
feeding on the surface. In the late season, 1 
found it necessary to use 9 to 12-ft. leaders, ta- 
pering to 3X, to get results. 

Here is a list of dry flies I found very suc- 
cessful in Wyoming during September: In sizes 
12 and 14, Adams, Ginger Coachman, Blue 
Quill, Ginger Quill; in size 12, Royal Coach- 
man, Squirrel Tail, Willow, Gray Translucent 

The dressing for your line may be any of the 
standard makes. They are all good. As a dress- 
ing for dry flies, I would advise a mixture of 
gasoline and paraffin, about one cake of the lat- 
ter to %4 to % pt. of gasoline.—R. B. 
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Things You Need 
in a Fly Rod 


(Continued from page 59) 


action. However, I compromised some- 
what, and got a tip less limber than most. 
The rod was 8 ft. long, weighed 44 
oz., and proved excellent for windy days. 
It would cast a long line, but it was a 
trifle hard on the wrist and hand when 
used steadily throughout the day. At 
the butt, it measured .400 in., tapering 
to .274. The middle tapered from .248 
to .172, with a .246 male ferrule. The tip 
measured .160, tapering to .068. There is 
some action in the butt, but the middle 
and tip have most of it. While I don’t 
like it for everyday fishing, it has uses. 

3esides my 7%4-footer, I have an &£-ft. 
rod to which I am quite partial. The 
butt measures .335 in., and tapers to .239. 
The middle tapers from .232 to .168, with 
a male ferrule measuring .231. The tip 
tapers from .167 to .063, the male ferrule 
being .154. This rod is slightly more 
limber in the tip than my 7%-footer, and 
I think it would be even better if the tip 
tapered to .065 instead of .063. 

It is not my intention to set up these 
rods of mine as the ultimate in fly rods. 
I am well aware that others might put 
mine to shame. Five makes are repre- 
sented among my favorites, and, candid- 
ly, I can’t see any difference in their 
quality. But, because I feel that these 
rods serve me well and give me great satis- 
faction, I decided that a detailed descrip- 
tion of them might be worth-while. Next 
month I will discuss lightweight bait- 
casting rods.—Ray Bergman. 


Good ‘Scopes 
(Continued from page 50) 


Knowing whata click means, we can get 
on the bull in about five shots. After- 
ward, if need be, definite changes can 
be made in accordance with range and 
any such additional consideration as 
variation in ammunition, one make of 
which might not center precisely with 
another. In either kind of ’scope, all 
such changes are simple to make. 

One feature of a ’scope is important 
to every one who really needs a sight 
that magnifies. That is, adjustment for 
individual eyes. Most of the cheap 
‘scopes are adjusted for younger eyes 
than mine, and, in some of them, the ad- 
justment can’t be sufficiently altered to 
fit my eyes. Therefore, for me, such 
*scopes are not so good. The Lyman and 
the Wollensak have a slide near the 
middle of the tube, held by a set screw. 
This slide can be loosened and moved 
back and forth to fit normal eyes. 

What is needed in many cases is a 
movable eyepiece which can be screwed 
in and out until the reticule stands out 
black and perfect. Such an eyepiece is 
found on the Weaver and the Savage. Of 
course, if your vision is normal or ap- 
proximately normal, the sights with a 
simple slide are all right, but the Weaver 
eyepiece, which is the type found on the 
expensive ‘scopes, is adapted to any 
kind of eyes, good, bad or indifferent. 

Don’t worry about eye relief. It is 
usually about 2% in., and, if you want 
the ’scope closer to the eye, or farther 
away, you can make the adjustment 
easily by loosening the tube within its 
mounts and moving it to the desired lo- 
cation.—Chas. Askins. 











... IN FLORIDA'S BEST 
FISHING AND HUNTING AREAS 


See how thoroughly Collier Hotels covet 
the West Coast's famous fishing centers 


Everglades, Useppa Island, Boca 
Grande, Punta Gorda, Sarasota, Braden- 
ton and Tampa. Lake fishing at Lake- 
land. Gulf fishing f West 
land, sulf stream fishing from est 
Palm Beach. Salt water, fresh water—tat 
pon, sailfish, marlin, kingfish, mackerel, 
snook—whatever you're after—a Collier 


Florida Hotel will put you right next to 
it and make every arrangement for you. 
Excellent quail shooting—also deer, 
panther and bear. Rightat the very best fish- 
ing and sporting centers—Collier Florida 
Hotels cater to, and KNOW HOW to 
and satisfy the real sportsman. 
Trapshooting, golf, bathing, all Florida’s 
sports and diversions. Bring the family. 
Fine standards of cuisine and service. 
Rates (depending on hotel) from $7 
American—$3.50 European. 


serve 


Hotel Manatee River Bradenton 


Hotel Tampa Terrace Tampa 
Hotel Floridan Tampa 
Hotel Sarasota Terrace Sarasota 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace Lakeland 


W. Palm Beach 
W. Palm Beach 
Punta Gorda 
Useppa Island 
Boca Grande 
Everglades 


Hotel Royal Worth 
Hotel Dixie Court 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor 
Useppa Inn 

Gasparilla Inn 

Rod & Gun Club 


Write hotels or apply travel agents or 
Collier Florida Hotels, New York Office, 
220 W. 42nd Street, Wisc. 7-2000. 
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A brand new Kit contain 
SIX interesting 
Scottie dogs 

different 
tic pose 
is about 2 inches 
and the six woo 
blocks 


outline 


stone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step 
by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post 
paid in the United States or-Canada. Get 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 17 
353 Fourth Avenue 


new Kit 





40 SIX SCOTTIES 
roan TO WHITTLE 


ing material for whittling 
little 
each in 
characteris- 
Each Scottie 
long 


supplied, are 
ready cut to the correct 
Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife 
Complete Kit containing 
6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 


started in 


New York, N. Y. 








don’t WORRY 


| Why putupwith yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results, Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY _117C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Design 5 pat. 101283 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 
754 MILITARY ROAD, 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 


a gift 


® Nothing will please a fisherman more than to 
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find one of these handsome Spiral Wind Cast- 


ing Reels in his stocking 


Christmas morning. 


There is nothing on the market like it. Sturdy 
spiral shaft replaces double thread shaft, om 
carriage and line guide. Gives a perfect leve 


wind. 
Satin finish royal red, 


Four beautiful finishes to choose from— 
forest green, black and 


aluminum. All attractively priced. A thorough- 
ly modern reel. SEND FOR CATALOG describing 


exclusive Spiral Wind features—thumb space, level 


winding 


mechanism, anti-backlash handles. Better 


write NOW to insure getting reel before Christmas. 
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Deep-Sea Anglers Fight Licenses 


HOULD anglers pay fora 

license to take ocean 

fish? This has always 

been a vigorously debated 
question on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

In California, an old law, which has 
been on the books for more than 25 
years, has been dusted off, and the Di- 
vision of Fish and Game has been in- 
structed to enforce it. The howl that has 
gone up can be heard halfway to Asia. 
The quarrel is not so much about the 
fact a license is required as it is about 
the use to which license fees are put, and 
about the fact that the tourist must pay 
$3 for a license, even though he may fish 
for only a single day. 

Ocean fishing in southern California 
is different than that to be obtained any- 
where else in America, or in the world. 
A great business has been built up, and 
hundreds are employed, winter and sum- 
mer, in serving the hundreds of thou- 
sands of anglers who fish southern Cali- 
fornia waters each year. 

From San Diego to Santa Barbara, 
piers dot the ocean front. Out from each 
pier are one to a half dozen barges, filled 
with anglers. Now. you may think you 
know what a barge is, but it’s something 
else in California. Anything that floats 
and has accommodations for fishermen 
is a barge. These range all the way from 
plain, flat-bottomed scows to magnifi- 
cent, floating hotels. 

On some craft, a platform runs entire- 
ly around the ship, usually a retired 
three or four-masted schooner. From 
this platform, which is built close to the 
water, the anglers fish. Great tanks are 
carried for live bait, which is kept alive 
by the sea water which is pumped con- 


stantly in and out of the tanks. Other 


boats are continually on the move, tak- 
ing out sardines, anchovies, and herring 
for the anglers. Shore boats ply between 
pier and barge on regular schedule, tak- 
ing out anglers hopeful for fish, and 
bringing back those who have caught 
them. At some points, the shore boats 


Crowd of anglers on a type of boat 
so popular at Pacific ports. The 
sacks are provided to hold the fish 
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By J. CHARLES DAVIS, 2d 


in summer run day and night; at others, 
up to midnight. Whole families spend 
their vacation on these marine hotels. 
Children play on the spacious decks, 
women who do not fish bask in the sun, 
and the men fish. 

For this barge fishing, the angler pays 
anywhere from 50 cents to $1.75. This 
includes transportation to and from the 
ship, all the needed live bait, and fishing 
privileges. 

Besides the barges, each pier has a 
cluster of live-bait boats, large and small. 
The general charge for this sport is $2 
a day. These boats are equipped with 
tanks for the live bait, an essential for 
this type of fishing, and they either haul 
their own bait or have spe- 
cial boats which get the bait 
for them. The smaller boats 
have the advantage of being 
able to follow the schools of 
fish, and, consequently, offer 
better fishing than the 
barges. During the season, 
which is almost nine months 
long, they are crowded to 
capacity, and anglers have 
to reserve places in advance. 
Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, they are mad- 
houses, and the knowing 
fisherman avoids these days 
if possible. 

Some of the boats are 
equipped with lunch rooms, 
serving good food and hot 
coffee, or beer if you prefer. 
A fair-sized crew is carried 
—a captain and deck hands, 
and a “chummer’” 
who throws bait 
over the side to at- 
tract the fish. Deck 
hands gaff the fish 
for the anglers, 
take them off the 
hook, and _ place 


them in the anglers’ sacks. Later 

on, during the return trip, the fish 

are cleaned for the anglers. 
Apart from these craft are the charter 
boats, on which the wealthier anglers 
may go out with their own party, and 
have a boat all to themselves, to fish for 
tuna, yellowtail, barracuda, marlin, or 
broadbill. Hundreds of these boats are 
in service daily, costing all the way from 
$15 a day to $75. They are chartered for 
weeks, and even months, in advance. 
The pier anglers crowd the piers day 
and night. Sometimes they pay 25 cents 
for the privilege, and sometimes they 
fish free. They fish by the million. On 
a good day in midseason, the piers are 
black with them. 

Then there is the aristocrat, the surf 

fisherman. He is the dry-fly fisherman 





The kind of fishing you get from California live-bait 
boats. Catch includes yellowtail, halibut, and bonito 
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of the ocean. His equipment is expen- 
sive. For the most part he is a lone wolf 
when it comes to fishing. You will see 
his camp fire gleaming on the California 
beaches from one end of the state to the 
other. Whole families indulge in this 
sport. 

And then, just as everybody was en- 
joying himself, the state imposed a li- 
cense fee. 

Why not pay a license? asks the 
stranger. Why not be a good sport, and 
help support the State Division of Fis! 
and Game? A Californian can answer 
only with fire in his eye. 

The California Division of Fish and 
Game consists of three commissioners, 
appointed by the governor. They serve 
without pay, and may be dismissed by 
the governor without cause. Each 
change of State administration sees a 
change in commissioners. The position 
of executive officer on the commission, 
which carries a good salary, also is ap- 
pointive. 


HE Division of Fish and Game is sup- 

ported solely by license money, fines 
from convictions, and a voluntary ton- 
nage tax paid by the commercial can- 
neries. Sportsmen contend that the 
commercial interests receive 100 percent 
of the services of the division so far as 
ocean work is concerned. From what I 
can learn, little or nothing is done for 
the salt-water sportsman. 

At a fair estimate, 85 percent of the 
anglers in southern California fish the 
ocean, and the 85 percent refuse to sup- 
ply the money to build hatcheries, raise 
trout, bass, and other fresh-water fish 
for the inland angler, and to maintain 
game farms, and buy quail from Mexico. 
They are willing to do their share, but 
demand that something be done for 
them. They demand that the $2 license 
fee be divided equally between fresh 
and salt-water conservation, or else they 
will not buy a license. 

Salt-water anglers are anxious to 
have their sport protected, and im- 
proved, so anxious, in fact, that last year 
they sponsored a bill which provided a 
$1 license fee, the funds collected to be 
used solely for the improvement of ocean 
fishing. The original draft of the bill 
provided a free license for the tourist. 
The governor vetoed the bill. At the 
same time, he announced that the old 
$2 license law would henceforth be 
strictly enforced. 

The anglers said that it would not. 
Now the law is in effect, and the State is 
trying to collect license fees, and I’m 
glad it’s not my job. 

Operators and sportsmen banded to- 
gether, and formed the Sport Fisher- 
men’s Protective Association. The first 
move was to test the constitutionality 
of the law. Frank Wilson, of Malibu 
Sport Fishing Co., announced that he 
would not take out a license, took a 
deputy along, caught a fish, submitted 
to arrest, and demanded a jury trial. In 
spite of the fact that he admitted catch- 
ing the fish and that he had no license, 
the jury took three hours and fifteen 
minutes to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
The case is now in the higher courts. 
What the outcome will be cannot yet be 
said. 

One thing is certain. The cost of en- 
forcing the law is staggering. The law, 
for example, does not cover possession, 
which means that the deputy must catch 
the angler in the act of taking a game 
fish. A game fish, for the purposes of 
this law, is any fish so designated, and, 
in making up the list of game fish, the 
law makers did a sorry job. Many of the 
anglers’ favorite fish are not classed as 
game fish, and therefore do not require 
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2 license. This provision of the statute 
prevents the deputies from making the 
angler show his license, as the angler 
can assert he is not going fishing for fish 
that require a license. Even though the 
angler be caught with game fish in his 
possession, he cannot be arrested, not 
even if he admits he caught them. He 
must be caught red-handed. 

The question of jurisdiction 
raised. How far from the shore has the 
State a right to control fishing? Do 
ocean fish belong to the State? Most 
ocean fish are migratory in California 
waters. Where these deep-sea scrappers 
g0, no one knows exactly, but, whenever 
they appear in the waters off the Cali- 
fornia coast, the excitement among the 
salt-water anglers of the State becomes 
feverish. 

The battle still rages. The Sport Fish- 
ermen’s Protective Association is on the 
air, telling its story. Members are en- 
rolling. Funds are being acquired, and 
the plans are already being drawn for 
a campaign in Sacramento at the 1937 
session of the legislature. Heads of the 
association say they will have enrolled 
50,000 members by that time. 

There is no doubt that such an associ- 
ation is needed. Ocean fish are facing 
extinction in California waters. Un- 
limited destruction by water pollution, 
the inroads made by the canneries of 
food for humans and for cats and dogs, 
the increasing demand for fish by 
makers of fertilizer, fish meal, and oil 
constitute a drain that even the ocean 
cannot long stand. 

Can California act in time to save its 
game fish? Yes, if it does several things. 
First, it must remove the Division of 
Fish and Game from political control, 
and place it in the hands of paid, trained 
executives. Second, net fishing by com- 
mercial fishermen must be _ banned. 
Third, a reason: ble control must be 
placed upon pollution. Fourth, an ade- 
quate and enforceable ocean-angling li- 
cense law must be passed. Fifth, the 
alien commercial fisherman, who com- 
prises 90 percent of California’s total, 
must go. Sixth, any fish in danger of 
extinction must be barred from the mar- 
ket. 

The fight is and will continue to be 
one of the bitterest conservation has 
ever known, and the fate of fish and 
game of the State is in the balance. The 
outcome will be watched by conservation 
bodies everywhere. It is my belief that 
the sportsmen will win—if they stand 
together. 


Tarpon Record Unearthed 


HE United States tarpon record, ac- 

cording to recent research, is held by 
Edward Trainer, of Philadelphia, with 
a 223-lb., unmutilated fish, caught in the 
north fork of the St. Lucie River, at 
Stuart, Fla. 

“Trainer,” says Ernest Lyons, of 
Stuart, “was anxious to have his catch 
mounted, but there was no taxidermist 
in Stuart at that time, so he hired a 
local undertaker to ice down the fish, 
and take it by hearse next day to Palm 
Beach, where it was mounted by Fred 
C. N. Parke. The mounted specimen is 
the thickest-bodied, fat-backed tarpon I 
have ever seen, although the length is 
not unusual.” 

Trainer’s giant tarpon, brought to gaff 
March 27, 1928, was 7 ft., 1 in. long, and 
had a girth of 3 ft., 9 in. The time re- 
quired was 3 hours, the tackle consisting 
of 18-thread Cuttyhunk linen line, 4/0 
reel, lightweight rod, and a No. 5 spoon. 
According to the affidavit, only unas- 
sisted, ethical angling methods were 
used.—T. A. 
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BY Y Ashaway ZANE GREY Lines for your next salt- 
r fishing. Best Irish linen, hand laid. . . 

CHRISTMAS or ANY TIME, there's an Ashaway 

e f y kind of fishing. Other favorites: Asha- 
EXTRA STRENGTH, tough bait casting line. 
opular f big Bass, Pike, Muskie Super Japan 
erproofed : CRANDALL’ 'S AMERICAN 
oy to fly-fishermen. Best vacuum dressed 
eavy, pliable, free-running . « Insist 


FINIS , 
} a 
ASHAI WAY Right lines at right prices. At your 
Deal Write Ashaway Line & ne Mfg. Co., 
Box 7 away, Rhode Island, for FREE Catalog. 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 




















\NCHES OFF «m 
WAISTLINE <-> 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. CAM 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated ae: 
after meals.”—G. NEWTON, Troy, N 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” res 
YOuR ViGOR as fat vanishes. <a 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- EASY WAY 
ppt t action een —— a 
and regu urity, inanorma! way wi hout 
use of he ursh, irritating cathartics. You NO DRUGS 
NO DIET 










NEW 


look and feel years younger. 
| Let us prove our ie 









No obligation. Write to- 
(| day tor trial offer. 





360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER o,:.:52, Chicago, m. 








Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 17. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. 
most understandable discussion of the ‘‘Art of Fly 
Casting’ that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 
in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, 
Desk 17, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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OUR choice of out- 

door clothing for 

normal winter tem- 
peratures can be deter- 
mined by the amount and 
character of the exercise 
you perform. Do not wear 
too many heavy garments 
for strenuous sports, such 
as skiing, snowshoeing 
and vigorous hiking 
When overdressed, you 
perspire heavily, and 
then, if you remove cloth- 
ing to cool off, there is 
danger of catching cold 
from exposure. 

Especially useful for 
winter sports is the two 
layer type of underwear, 
knit with a lining of cot- 
ton, for comfort, and an 
outer backing of mixed 
wool, for warmth. For its 
weight, this two-ply gar 
ment gives unusual pro- 
tection, and it does not 
irritate skins unaccus- 
tomed to the harshness 
of pure wool. The next 
best thing after the two- 
layer type is regular, me- 
dium-weight underwear 
of a cotton-and-wool mix 
ture Pure wool is ad 
vised only for very cold 
temperatures, and _ fo! 
those who can stand it 
next to the skin. 

The outside shirt should be pure wool, 
and, for low temperatures, I prefer 
two lightweight or medium-weight shirts 
to one very heavy garment. Two gar- 
ments are warmer, and you can remove 
one of them whenever it is necessary 

Trousers should be wool, which, pref- 
erably, should contain part of the lano- 
lin, or natural oil. Such garments are 
both damp-proof and warm. Don’t wear 
canvas, waterproofed hunting trousers, 
unless you have others of wool inside. 
Canvas is very cold, particularly if wa- 
terproofed, and if it fits the body closely. 

An important factor with winter 
trousers is their cut. Knee-fitted breeches 
are generally unsatisfactory, as their 
tightness not only hinders activity, but 
makes the knees very cold Winter 
clothes must fit loosely, to maintain an 
insulating layer of warm air next to the 
body. The best trousers for this are of 
ankle length, tapering just below the 
knee to a snug fit around the ankle. This 
snug fit about the calf and ankle elim- 
inates the awkward folds of material 


fleece-lined 
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CLOTHING BY ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 


Outfit with the warmth needed in a duck blind. It consists of leather, 
jacket, waterproof canvas pants, and rubber-bottomed shoes 


which result when you fit ordinary 
trousers inside shoe tops. The bottoms 
can be secured with tape, with buttons, 
or with hookless fasteners. The fasten- 
ers are quickest in action, but the tape 
ties can best be adjusted for changes in 
socks and underwear worn inside the 
trousers. Buttons may be uncomfort- 
able when the boot top is laced over 
them. 

To complete this outfit, you have a 
choice of the heavy, wool, stag shirt, a 
leather jacket, or a regular, wool coat. 
Stag shirts, popular in certain regions, 
are made of heavy blanketing, with 
warm, durable, double shoulders and 
yoke. Sometimes a stag shirt is the only 
outer garment carried. When.skiing or 
hiking, men carry it in a ruck sack, so 
that it can readily be hauled out and 
put on during pauses in the vigorous 
exercise. 

Leather, more popular each season, is 
very warm, when properly lined, and 
tops the other materials for hard wear. 
A cowhide jacket of mine is still good 


NEW YORK, N. Y 






after seven years of serv- 
ice, a record I believe no 
other fabric can excel 
For warmth, leather jack- 
ets must be lined, prefer- 
ably with heavy, wool 
cloth, or close -clipped 
fleece. This combination 
conserves body heat and 
also turns cold winds. 

Winter activities usu- 
ally require some sort of 
a windbreaking garment, 
as woolen clothing is sel- 
dom sufficient to protect 
the chest and back from 
penetrating gales. Leath- 
er is excellent for this, 
and so is the lightweight 
parka, made of light, 
tenting fabric. The par- 
ka, a growing favorite 
for winter wear, is sim- 
ply a loose-fitting shirt or 
jacket worn over the reg 
ular clothing. It should 
reach down midway be- 
tween waist and knee. A 
draw string at the waist 
prevents the tail from 
blowing away from the 
body. Some parkas have 
hoods to draw over the 
regular hat or cap, fitting 
snugly around the cheeks 
to protect both head and 
face. For extremely cold 
weather, this hood is fit- 
ted, Arctic-style, with a 
fringe of furlike material or real fur, 
placed around the opening, to keep loose 
snow from blowing inside to melt 
against the cheeks and neck. 

A recently designed parka has a dou- 
ble bottom. The inside skirt or tail is 
thrust down inside the trousers, and the 
cutside part hangs over them. This 
gives protection against hard-driven 
fine snow, which sifts so persistently 
through ordinary clothing. 

These recommendations are for active 
outdoor exercise, when the body is gen- 
erating its own heat. However, when 
you sit half a day in a duck blind, o1 
wait for hours along some deer path 
more protection is required, and some- 
times it seems impossible to bundle our- 
selves up in sufficient clothing. On such 
occasions, two pair of trousers should be 
worn, and, if you expect rain, or will be 
splashed when rowing to the duck blind 
a pair of waterproof canvas trousers 
should be worn over the woolen ones 
Although canvas is cold, it turns wind 
and moisture, and, if the fit is loose 
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enough, such trousers will not be un- 
comfortable. 

The duck hunter, in particular, must 
protect his feet, chest, and back. These 
feel the effect of low temperatures first. 
Put a heavy, wool sweater over your 
flannel shirt or shirts, or wear a sheep- 
skin vest with the wool inside. The vest 
buttons snugly in front, and has a three- 
inch extension back, which hangs down 
over the kidneys and the small of the 
back. Such a vest is one of the warmest 
inside garments available. Over the vest 
or sweater, wear your regular duck- 
hunting coat, if it is well-lined with 
blanket or fleece. If it is not, then get a 
woolen coat. Special woolen parkas, of 





heavy blanket cloth, are also available 
for duck hunters. They are worn over | 
the tight-fitting wool coat or jacket, but | 
not over a canvas coat. These wool | 
parkas have a hood to cover the head 
and neck. 

For all-round winter wear, I have 
never found any footwear more satis- 
factory than the rubber-bottom, leather- 
top shoe. Get shoes large enough to let 
you wear two or three pairs of socks in- | 
side. Those who do not like this type of | 
shoe probably have 


failed to wear} 
enough socks to provide insulation. If | 
you have tender feet, one pair of socks | 
may be of lightweight wool, cotton, or | 
even silk, but the outside pair must be | 
very heavy and soft, and come to just | 
below the knee on the outside of the | 
trousers. With this combination, I have | 
stood inactive for an hour at a time, in| 
temperatures of five below zero, without | 
having my toes become cold. 


HOES with 10-in. tops are high enough | 
for all ordinary use. If you tramp | 

through thorns or briers, you need more | 
protection to trousers and to sock tops, | 
and should wear 12 or 14-in. shoes, de- 
pending on the length of your lower leg. 

Rubber-bottom shoes are available in 
light, medium, and heavy weights. The 
lightest are best for bird hunting and 
hiking. Medium weights are advised for 
snowshoeing and duck hunting. The 
heavy, lumberjack boot is not so suit- 
able for sport use. Its unusual weight 
will tire and slow you. Be sure your 
shoes have enough room for the heavy 
socks, and to permit the toes to move 
freely when you walk. This keeps the 
feet warm, and prevents frostbites and 
chilblains. Rubber soles are soft, but | 
the heavy, wool socks cushion the feet 
from rough ground. For the duck} 
hunter, who usually feels the need of 
the regular hip-length rubber boot, three 
pairs of socks are recommended. 

Helmet-type caps are very warm, but 
I do not like them so well as wool or 
leather caps with a long visor, which 
shades the eyes in winter from the glare 
of sun and snow. However, if you like 
the knit helmet, you can wear smoked 
glasses. A leather cap with lambskin 
lining is both warm and good looking. 
These caps have long ear tabs, to pro- 
tect the neck and cheeks. 

A good outfit for the hands is a pair 
of wool, knit gloves inside a pair of 
leather mittens. The gloves will be suf- 
ficient for milder weather, but when you 
sit in a duck blind, or handle cold gun 
barrels or a ski pole, you will need both 
gloves and mittens. If your mittens are 
the one-finger style, that is, with a sep-| 
arate stall for the forefinger, you can 
shoot quite conveniently while wearing 
them. For duck-blind use, where wet 
decoys and game must be picked up, the | 
mittens should be dressed with some | 
good boot grease or oil. If the isolated 
finger gets cold, simply slip it into the} 
main part of the mitten with the other | 
fingers for a while-—Maurice H. Decker. 
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TOUGHEST BEARDS 


No beard is too thick or wiry for the 
Schick Shaver even though it grow 
in the tenderest skin. When the 
old, blade-calloused skin has been 
replaced by skin of a natural tex- 
ture (about three weeks is neces- 
sary) then a quick clean shave is 


$15. 


AC and DC 






There are 
no blades in the Schick. You can- 
not cut nor scrape yourself. You use 


a matter of minutes. 


no lather, no preparation whatever. 
Any Schick dealer will demon- 

strate one for you. If no dealer is 

near, write to Department O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores.,(Canadian price, $16.50.) 














Send 25c¢ today 
for this big 60. page book 
full of valuable informa- 
tion, ideas and su: 
builders and users. Tells how to build Tops, Beds, 
Cabinets, etc. All about Electric Light and Water 
Systems, Floor Plans, etc. Catalog of parts and 
equipment includes everything you wan 
es, Pumps, Stoves, Lights, Windows, 5: 
Toilets, Mattresses—over 200 items exc! 
Ah forbuildingand equippinga trailer. Rush 25c (cc 
today—satisfaction positively guaranteed 














FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


| Save yourself a lot of expense 
by doing your own odd repair 
jobs. Get this new edition of a 
famous book, showing with dia- 
grams and directions, how to fix and repair furni- 
ture, electric outlets, windows, doors, leaky pipes, 
floor boards, chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, 
painting and hundreds of other construction and 
repair jobs. Picture diagrams show how each job 
is done. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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ORB _ COOPERS MI ea 6 
BEST'GRADE MATERIALS ONLY 
$5.°° PER PAIR AND UP. CIRCULAR FREE 


[ YOUR TRAILER IS NO SAFER 
THAN /75 HITCH <go@™ 


Be SAFE with a Hammerblow ‘‘Bull Dog’’ 
Trailer Hitch. Has 4 times ite rated pulling 
strength! The strongest most efficient Hitch 
ever made. Drop forged from SAE Steel. 
Can’t rattle, jam or loosen, ‘Can't let go!’’ 
Don't risk lives and property. Send 50c for 


elaborate Trailer Bulder's Guide. Immense 

value. Or write for Free Literature. 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL COMPANY z 

Dept. BD-32 Wausau, Wis. ~~ 





Ham merbio' 


rd 
“Bull Dog’’ Trailer 
Hitch 


Cc 


TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, WIS 


estions for trailer buyers, | 
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DOES SHE 
HOLD AN 


EDGE! 


There’s a 
world of pride and satisfac- 
tion expressed in those words so of- 
ten heard in camp when some partic- 
ularly tough cutting job has been finished. 











MARBLES KNIVES 


Lifetime Companions of Great Adventurers 


Each keen as a razor, with a quality of finely tempered 
steel that handles the hardest work without fear or favor. 
Their sure, smooth grip makes them easy on the hand. 


No. 49 Woodcraft — The greatest knife a sportsman ever 
carried. Keen as a razor, pointed for quick work. Double 
edge to follow through. 414” blade. Price, withsheath, $2.00. 
No. 60 Sport — A 

great favorite in a sag’ 
compact knife.Very 
practical shaped 
blade Colorful 
buffed leather 

handle, 4” blade. Price, with sheath, $1.50. 


No. 545 Ex — For those who prefer a 
thin, ng ie for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, 
Marble’s Waterproof Match Box 
Has ring for attaching to chain or belt. 
Keeps matches always dry, and ready for 
instant use. No. 181, price, 60c. 

Sold by most good dealers, or sent 

postpaid on recetpt of price. Send 

Jor Marble’s FREE 32-page Catalog 


(A-129) 


MarbleArms & Mfg.Co. S72antcne, mich., U.s.a. 
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rail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Emergency Snowshoes 


O MAKE a pair 

of snowshoes 
that will serve in 
an emergency, 
place two wide, 
barrel staves side 
by side, and fast- 
en them together 
with cleats 6 in. 
from the ends. 
Wedge a strip of 
stave between 
them at the back, 
to act as a tail or 
drag. <A leather 
strap provides a 
toe hold, and 
pieces of old, sus- 
pender webbing, 
fastened to the strap, tie about the heel 
to keep the foot from slipping back. 
J. F. Oertel, Va. 


Drying Out Boots 


| anmee the bag from an ordinary vacuum 
cleaner, and in its place attach a long 
rubber tube, a mailing tube, or rolled news- 
papers with rubber bands. Place the in- 
take of the cleaner before a hot oven, 
and direct the hot air into toe of boot by 
means of the tube. By moving the tube 
about, the entire area may be dried ina 
comparatively short time.—Carl W. 
Young, Conn. 


Trailer-Stove Fuel 


— burn small blocks of wood, 
briquettes, charcoal, coke, and 
pressed-sawdust blocks in small, heating 
stoves that are now installed in the ma- 
jority of modern trailers. A less costly 
fuel, very clean to carry and handle, can 
be made from old newspapers. Soak the 
papers in water, then press the pulp into 
2-in. balls, and dry them. Six of these 
wood-pulp balls will warm the trailer 
comfortably on a cold evening. If your 
trailer stove stands on a small platform, 
make a small drawer, or cupboard, un- 
derneath the platform, to store fuel. 
E. G. Bird, Conn. 


Using Knife as Compass 


SING a hunting knife for a compass 

is an old trick of Maine woodsmen. 
On dark days, when the sun cannot be 
used as a guide to direction, the knife 
is held, point down, on a thumb nail. On 
the smooth, whitish surface of the nail, 
the outline of a faint shadow readily 
becomes visible, 
even when no 
shadows can be 
seen elsewhere. 
Knowing whether 
it is forenoon or 
afternoon, the 
hunter can thus 
discover which is 
east or west and 
get his directions. 
Usually the make- 
shift compass is 
used in a clearing 
or open space.— 
Edwin Teale, N.Y. 
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e Trail Queries e 


Wearing Snowshoes 


Question: Would you be kind enough to tell 
me just how snowshoes are used, the method of 
traveling, etc?—F. L. M., Ill. 


There is no special trick in walk- 
You must simply learn to 


Answer: 
ing on snowshoes. 


| lift your feet, spaced a bit wider apart, and 


drag the rear foot up over the front one, on 
which your weight momentarily rests, to avoid 
striking the shoes against each other. Anyone 
can walk at a fairly rapid pace after 5 or 10 


| minutes of practice. There are a few tricks, such 


as getting over fences while wearing shoes, but 
most of these invite a tumble, and the wise 
amateur will remove his shoes when he climbs 
over or through. It is also wise to walk di- 
agonally up the steepest slopes. 

Of course you know that the purpose of the 
shoe is to prevent the wearer's sinking deeply 
into soft snow. It is important that you select 
the right type of shoe for your own purpose. 
There are special racing shoes built for speed, 
shoes like the bear-paw for use in wooded coun- 
try and brush, and giant Alaska shoes, more 
than 5 ft. long, made to hold up the hunter and 
trapper in the deep and very soft snows of 
that region. —M. H. D. 


40-Below Footwear 


Question: What is the best footgear that 
will keep feet warm in temperatures of 30 to 40 
below, and permit you to walk three or four 
miles and then stand still for an hour without 
becoming chilled?—H. F., Mich. 


Answer: The warmest footgear I have been 
able to find is a combination of three pairs of 
wool socks inside a pair of 10-in. rubber-bot- 
The inner two pairs of 
socks should be wool of medium weight, the 
outer pair being of the heavy “German” type. 
This is the best combination that the outdoor 
man can find south of the Hudson’s Bay posts 


which stock nativeemade caribou and sealskin 
boots for the far North. 

An alternative is heavy felt boots worn in- 
side rubbers. These felts are very warm, but I 
do not think they are any warmer than the 
combination of socks and rubbers. In selecting 
the boots, get them large enough to let you 
wear three pairs of socks, without being cramped 
A tight fit will freeze your feet. Rub your feet 
with alcohol in the morning, before starting out, 
and be sure that every pair of socks is per- 
fectly dry and clean. Don’t have boots tied 
too tight at top, as that would retard circula- 
tion. —M. H. D. 


Skinning and Curing 


Question: Can you outline briefly a simple 
way of skinning and preparing the hides of small 
animals?—L. C., Mo. 


Answer: There is so much to this tanning 
business that I can only hit the high spots here. 
There is considerable preliminary work in skin- 
ning, dehairing, fleshing, etc. There are two 
ways to skin out animals. One is to strip off 
the skin like a glove, and the other is to rip up 
the belly, and remove the hide in a flat sheet. 
The choice of method depends on the animal 
itself. Skins must be scraped to remove all fat 
and muscle. If the hair is to be removed, soak 
the hide in a weak solution of ashes and water 
until hair loosens. Then scrape it off, and rinse 
the hide well. A quick, easy way to tan hides, 
with or without hair on, is to soak them for one 
to two weeks in a mixture of these proportions: 
1 gal. soft water, 1 qt. salt, 1 oz. sulphuric acid 
Then the hide is rinsed, left in a sal-soda bath 
for two hours to kill the acid and rinsed again. 
Now comes the hard part, which is stretching, 
rubbing, and working the hide while damp to 
make it soft. You keep dampening the hide 
over and over as it dries, and keep on working 
until, when it finally dries, it stays soft. Lastly, 
a light application of neatsfoot oil on the flesh 
side.—M. H. D. 


Shotgun Loads and Ranges 


that confronts many shooters, when 

purchasing shells, is that of determin- 
ing what difference exists in pattern and 
range among the light, medium, and 
heavy 12 bore shotgun loads. Curious 
to find out for myself just what these 
loads would do, I carefully tested each 
of them by the pattern-board method. 

Five patterns were shot with each 
type of load, in both the full and modi- 
fied-bored barrels. Good and bad pat- 
terns were excepted, and an average 
was figured on each load. No. 6 shot 
was used, the light loads containing 1 oz., 
the medium, 1% oz., and the heavy, 
1% OZ. 

A comparison of the pattern boards 
after the tests provided me with a good 


Pint cont the most important question 


| deal of definite information on both the 


amount of shot that will strike within 
killing range of your wildlife target, 
and the relative intensity of the patterns 
from the full and modified-bored barrels. 

Starting the tests with the light, 1-oz. 
load (223 pellets), I found that, at 40 
yd., patterns with the full-choke barrel 
averaged 155 pellets in the 30-in. circle. 
The modified barrel, with the same load 
at the same distance, averaged 134 shot 
in the circle. 

When the load was increased to 1% oz. 


| (251 pellets), the full-choke barrel aver- 
| aged 178 pellets in the circle, an increase 


| 


in pattern of 23 shot over the lighter load, 
shot in the same barrel. The modified 
barrel, 1%-oz. load, patterned, on an 
average, 150 shot in the circle, 16 more 
pellets than the lighter load in the 
same gun. 

Turning, finally, to the heavy, 114-oz. 
load (279 pellets), I found the patterns 
averaging 198 pellets with the full-choke 


barrel, an increase of 20 pellets over the 
medium load, and of 43 pellets over the 
light load. With this same load, the 
modified-barrel patterns averaged 168 
shot in the circle, a pattern increase of 
18 and 34 pellets, respectively, over the 
lighter loads. 

All the tests on the concentration of 
these loads had been carried out at 40 yd 
The duck hunter, however, is also in- 
terested in knowing the maximum dis- 
tance of a sure kill. To determine the 
maximum range of the three loads, 
when shot through modified and full- 
choked weapons, another series of pat- 
terns was shot at several longer ranges 

The 1-oz. load, when shot in the full- 
choke gun, was found to have a maxi- 
mum range of 45 yd. for duck shooting 
The modified barrel, shooting the same 
load, was limited to 40 yd. Maximum 
range for the 1%-oz. load was set at 50 
yd. for the full-choke barrel, and 45 yd. 
for the modified one. A pattern dense 
enough to assure a clean kill, on a true 
hold, on single ducks up to 55 yd., was 
produced by the heavy, 1%-o0z. load. The 
same load, when shot in the modified 
barrel, showed a maximum range of 
slightly more than 50 yd. 

Inspection of the patterns shot with 
the light, medium, and heavy loads 
revealed that every time the shot charge 
is increased % oz., in either the full- 
choke or modified barrel, the range is 
increased approximately 5 yd. It is 
also interesting to note that the differ- 
ence in maximum range between the 
full-choke and the modified-bored barrel, 
with any load, is but 5 yd. Often, 3 or 
4 yd. is all the difference that exists 
between the two degrees of choke.— 
Gerard Kohlman. 
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You Never Know What's in the Surf 


(Continued from page 15) 


all slack very gently, and wait until the 
fish starts its run. When it does, let it 
go two, three, or maybe four feet, then 
set the hook hard. You will find that, by 
this method, you will hook a high per- 
centage of your strikes. 

When you hook one of these gamy bat- 
tlers, for heaven’s sake stand in your 
tracks, and fight it out. Don’t back up 
the beach like a sand crab. Of course, 
you can’t avoid a step or two backward 
when you are setting the hook, but, from 
then on, use the reel to take up the slack, 
and not your legs. 


SUALLY a bass will make a quartering 

run for the outside bar, but thechances 
are you will turn it before it reaches its 
goal. From that time on, the fight will 
narrow down to the slough in which you 
hooked it. Just about the time you think 
you have it licked, and almost in the 
breakers, it will see you. Thereupon the 
battle starts all over again. 

Since most bass are lost in the break- 
ers, that is the place where the angler 
has to show his skill. No line suitable 
for surf casting is strong enough to with- 
stand the pull of a thirty or forty-pound 
channel bass, when it’s coupled with the 
backwash of a breaker. You simply can- 
not horse a bass in the breakers. The 
action of the waves must be studied, 
and your actions timed to correspond 
with them. When you see an incoming 
breaker, try to lead the bass into it, so 
that the force of the wave will wash it 
on the beach. When you try this and 
fail, let the fish take out line, and gently 
work it in again until you succeed. It 
requires patience and skill, but, gentle- 


men, that is one of the thrills of surf 
casting—landing a big fish in the 
breakers. 


The same rig is suitable for bluefish, 
except that a smaller hook, a 3/0 to 5/0, 
and a smaller bait should be used. Cast 
out, and work the bait in toward shore 
in the same way as you would for bass, 
but, when a bluefish strikes, you have 
to strike back instantly. The bluefish 
does not mouth a bait. It doesn’t nibble, 
and it doesn’t quibble. It hits the bait 
on the fly, and hits it hard, and, if you’re 
not on the job to strike back, it means 
you've lost a bait. 

At times, you'll find both bluefish 
and channel bass in the same slough, 
and both biting fast. If you feel some- 
thing at the bait, and are undecided 
whether it is a bass or bluefish, what 
are you to do? If you strike at once, 
it may be a bass, and you'll lose it. If 
you wait, it may be a bluefish, and will 
be gone. I can’t help you there. Decid- 
ing which fish has your bait is one of 
the thrills of surf casting. 

At times, especially in the early spring, 
the surf is alive with bluefish. A blue 
will strike on nearly every cast almost 
before the bait hits the water. When 
you hit a day like this, break out a 
fresh-water casting outfit, use a short 
six-inch wire leader, and most any kind 
of plug, spoon, metal squid, or feathered 
jig. You’ll get action, and plenty of it! 

Light, fresh-water casting tackle also 
comes into its own when you're fishing 
the surf for whiting or pompano. For 
whiting, a small hook, such as a No. 1 
or No. 2 O’Shaughnessy, should be used, 
together with a wire leader about one 
foot long. Never use a sinker weighing 
more than two ounces. It would put too 


severe a strain on the rod in casting and 
in setting the hook. Even with a two- 
ounce sinker, a slow, swinging cast 
should be made so as to spare the rod. 

Shrimp, sand fleas, or small pieces of 
mullet make excellent bait for whiting. 
The best results are obtained on short 
casts, just over the top of the breakers 
not more than thirty or forty feet from 
shore. The whiting is inclined to nibble, 
so bear with him awhile. 

The same outfit is suitable for pom- 
pano fishing, but you can use a slight- 
ly larger hook, such as a 1/0 to 3/0 
tinned-finish O’Shaughnessy. Sand fleas 
are, by all odds, the best bait. In choos- 
ing a place to fish for pompano, try to 
locate the presence of crustaceans, such 
as sand fleas, in the wash of the surf, for 
it is in these places that the fish come 
to feed. 

Do not cast out very far. Right in the 
breakers is usually the best place. After 
you make the cast, walk back on the 
beach, and sit down, for pompano feed 
close to shore, and, if you are standing 
in the surf, you'll scare them away. The 
pompano hits a bait on the fly, so set 
the hook at once. If you haven’t fished 
for pompano before, you'll be surprised 
at the scrappy battle this fish puts up. 

Every once in a while, as you fish with 
this light tackle for whiting or pompano, 
a channel bass will consider your bait 
a dainty morsel, and grab it. When this 
happens, gentlemen, you'll get a new 
thrill out of surf casting. 

Then, every once in a while, when you 
are fishing for channel bass with a heavy 
outfit, a five or six-foot shark will take 
a liking to your offering. Or perhaps it 
will be some one or two-hundred-pound 
ray, or even, at rare intervals, a tarpon. 

When you bait a hook and cast it in- 
to the ocean, neither you nor anyone 
else knows what will be caught. That 
uncertainty, gentlemen, is the ultimate 
thrill of surf casting. 


Valuable Swamp Lands 
alternate land and 


HE system of 
water farming, developed in France 


and other countries of Europe, was 
recently described to engineers and con- 
servationists at a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., sponsored by the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, and the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

How France treats the problems of 
water conservation and land improve- 
ment was explained by Albert Magnein, 
Inspector General of the French Ad- 
ministration of Waters and Forests. A 
farmer floods a section of his property 
by means of low dykes and dams, thus 
forming ponds ranging in size from two 
acres up, with 80 acres as the average. 
Plants and water creatures which serve 
as fish food are developed. Small fish 
are stocked, and a valuable fish crop 


raised, amounting to about 100 lb. an 
acre. After two years under water, the 
land is returned to farming, and the 


water diverted elsewhere. Land is thus 
improved for farming, water conserved, 
and injurious insects controlled. 

In the United States, according to the 
Wildlife Institute, more than 156,000 
square miles of swamp land already 
have been drained, diverted to agricul- 
tural use, and their original function as 
waterfowl refuges destroyed. 


C ONSTIPATION 


MADE HUSGANO 
DHAGGY 






H«= just didn’t feel like work 
or play. Always draggy 
and worn out—often cross 
and irritable. B ae likesomany 
women, his wife knew about 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tab- 
lets). She put him wise. He found out what an 
astonishing difference there was in this purel 
vegetable laxative. Not merely partial relief. 
Instead thorough, cleansing action that aided 
in ridding his system of poisonous waste, re- 
freshed him, made him feel like a “‘million.” "Try 
NR Tablets yourself. Note how gentle they are 
and non-habit 

forming. 25 tablets seen tied as 
—25 cents at any TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
drugstore. 













B Jeauti ful Pix color_1937 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
stage tc 4s H. Lewis Co., Desk 115A-18, St. Louis, Mo. 




















NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 


800 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely eafe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to Operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 





723 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 





$1.15 
Postpaid 





BEAN’S COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 
Leather 4 Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as 
your eve lay shoe 

Made of high-g rade sheepskin and pigskin with adjust- 
able steel arch. Send for Fall Catalog. 


Lt. BEAN, Inc., 5 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 








Mail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, ‘Box ‘125-F, Wausau, Wis. 








BUILD IT YOURSELF (“4::") 
LEAL ARE: 


Jim Dandy Cabin Cruiser 
fee Trailer that has Bverpthing 
to build this beautifi 

oat er coach with my plans! 
Complete instructions for every 
detail of body, chassis, top, 

8, cabinets, Tefrigerator, 
electriclightand water systems 
and where to buy parts. Can 
J — in any size for 2 to 4 


COMPLETE BUILDING PLANS :12° 
d $1.00 today! 











77 SIZES,WOODS AN 

Enjoy America’s most hee eg 
winter sport on Strand Skis, the 
recognized leader for 40 years, 
Used by experts for jumping, 
slalom, touring, and downhill 
skiing. Also ask your dealer about 
Strand toboggans and latest ski 
accessories. Write for catalog. 


FREE Tower'to Sports Clubs 
_ M.A. STRAND SKI CO. 


14 Strand St., New R: 
taneasT SKI parroay IN AMERICA 



























































HE canoe is one item of the 
T svortsman’s equipment that is 

continually exposed to the ele- 
ments, and used under every con- 
ceivable condition, yet often it re- 
ceives far less care than equipment 
that is treated better in use. How- 
ever, if it is gone over at intervals, 
preferably at the end of the active 
season, a well-built canoe will render 
long and continued service. Wheth- 
er it is used only occasionally, or 
put to every possible service in 
which a craft of this type may be 
employed, any canoe can be kept in 
good condition if it is given a thor- 
ough overhauling periodically. 

Canoes, generally, are of two 
types, the canvas-covered and the 
wood-planked models. The proced- 
ure for overhauling either depends 
upon the sort of use it has had. 
Canoes in ordinary use require a 
coat of varnish each season, with a 
coat of paint and two coats of var- 
nish every second year. Rough, 
general usage demands added pro- 
tection in the form of one coat of 
paint and two coats of varnish each 
year. The varnish and paint should be 
of the best quality obtainable. Water- 
proof marine finishes are preferable, and 
porch and floor enamels with a tung-oil 
base are especially good, being flexible, 
durable, and waterproof. Mixed colors, 
ground in japan, provide brilliant, color- 
ful paint jobs, and should be finished 
with two or more coats of varnish. 
Apply these finishes in dry, warm, dust- 
less surroundings, using steel wool for 
smoothing between coats. 

Finish the inside of the canoe first. 
For convenience in handling the boat, 
leave the deck and gunwales until last. 
Clean the interior of all accumulated 
sand and dirt. Smooth the inside with 
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At left, removing 
thick, cracked ac- 
cumulations of 
paint with putty 
knife, after the 
finish has been 
softened with a 
chemical paint re- 
mover. Right, us- 
ing steel wool to 
clean canoe in- 
terior and remove 
any rough spots 


Applying the paint remover. This is put on like 
paint, and left on until the finish has softened 


steel wool, to remove rough spots, and 
apply varnish. If the finish is thick and 
cracked, remove the entire finish with 
paint-and-varnish remover, applied ac- 
cording to the directions which come 
with it. Remove loosened varnish with 
a dull putty knife. Wash the interior 
with gasoline, smooth the surface, and 
apply three coats of varnish. 

Before finishing the outside of wood- 
planked models, fill any seams or cracks 
with marine glue. Serious fractures 
should be backed up on the inside of 
the canoe with a glued, brown, canvas 
patch, or with a light batten, secured 
with screws. Repair holes or rips in the 
canvas covering by trimming the edges 
smooth with a sharp knife, and sticking 




















down the lips of the cut to planking with 
marine glue or shellac. Fill fissures with 
glue or composition-wood filler, and sand 
smooth. A patch of thin silk, applied 
with shellac to small fractures, makes a 
permanent repair, unnoticeable after 
it has been painted. 

For canvas canoes, the procedure de 
pends upon the condition of the canvas 
surface. A surface in good condition 
requires merely to be smoothed with 
steel wool, and to have a new coat of 
paint or varnish applied. Thick, cracked 
accumulations of paint should be re- 
moved entirely, chemicals being pre- 
ferred to a blow torch. Apply remover in 
the same fashion as paint, allow it to 
remain until the finish has softened, and 
then remove the paint with a putty 
knife. Wash the surface with gasoline. 
When you remove the paint you also re- 
move the canvas filler, leaving the can- 
vas grain exposed. Since paint applied to 
this surface would be rough, the canvas 
must be filled with commercial canvas 
filler, or ordinary wood filler, obtainable 
at any paint store. For a 16-lb. canoe, 
5 lb., thinned with turpentine to the con- 
sistency of paint, is sufficient. Apply it to 
the surface like paint, allow 10 hours to 
dry, sand smooth, and apply another 
thinned coat, again smoothing when dry. 
Apply three coats of paint or enamel, 
finishing with two coats of varnish, 
smoothing each coat. with steel-wool. 

Torn or rotted canvas, or canvas hav- 
ing numerous patches, should be re- 
placed. For replacing it, use a single 
piece of 10-oz. double-filled or 12-o0z 
single-filled. Remove molding, bang 
irons at stem, and the outside keels. 
When the canvas has been removed, 
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the hull free of white lead or 


scrape 
glue deposits. Fill all uneven or rotten 
portions with composition-wood filler, 


or with casein glue, to which fine saw- 
dust has been added, and smooth the hull 
with coarse sandpaper. Any necessary 
repair work on the ribs of the canoe 
should be done before canvas is put on. 

Stretch the canvas dry, except when 
the hull is old and weakened. In this 
case, additional strength can be obtained 
by glueing the canvas to the hull with 
casein glue or canvas cement. The 
latter may be thinned by adding 25 per- 
cent of wood aleohol, and can be used 
also as a flexible surface filler. Start by 
tacking the canvas amidship for about 
18 in. along one edge. Grasp canvas 
with pliers to obtain a firm grip, and 
stretch it till it is tight and smooth over 
the hull, tacking it on the opposite side. 
Work forward slowly along both sides, 
tacking small areas, and pulling the 
canvas forward as you go, to even it. 

Slit the canvas along the keel for 3 ft. 
from the bow, and pull the ends toward 
the keel as it is tacked along the top 
edge of the hull. Apply a coat of white 
lead to the canvas lap before tacking. 
Replace keel and bang irons, and any 
brass fittings, filling enlarged screw 
holes with pine pegs or composition-wood 
filler. Fill the canvas surface with either 
a prepared filler, or with canvas cement. 
A smooth, taut, surface can be obtained 
also by applying five or more coats of 
airplane-wing dope (nitrate cellulose). 
A 16-ft. canoe requires 3 gal. Do not glue 
the cloth if dope is used. Apply three 
coats of paint to the filled surface, and 
three coats of varnish, allowing ample 
drying time, and smoothing the surface 
between coats with steel wool. 

Neglect of paddles is responsible for 
more split blades than any amount of 
usage. Every season, after removing the 
old finish with sandpaper or chemical 
varnish removers, revarnish your pad- 
dles, using three coats. Do not varnish 
the grip, but coat it with oil, as a var- 
nished surface causes friction when 
grasped tightly, resulting in blistered 
hands. Replace any loose tacks on metal- 
tipped blades with round-headed, brass, 
upholstering tacks. Clip them close, and 
rivet the ends. 

Don’t use chemicals to launder the 
sails of a canoe. Give them their annual 
bath with laundry soap. Badly mildewed 
sails can be brightened by a bath to 
which chlorine water is added. Discard 
screw-fastened jaws on lateen sails, and 
replace them with brass, bolt-fastened 
jaws, for trouble-free service. 

To store the canoe, shelter it in a cool, 
dry place, with the hull supported at two 
points along the keel or gunwale. When 
it is not in use, place the canoe with its 
bottom side up, to keep out dampness 
and hot sun.—Wm. Jackson. 


Sinking Pond Sinks 


INKING Pond, near Muscle Shoals 
S City, Ala., has again disappeared, an 
action for which it has become fa- 
mous, and which has given it its name. 
This time nearly 1,000,000 fish were left 
stranded, according to the Wildlife In- 
stitute, but of these 230,000 were saved 
by Commissioner Quinn and his men. 
The last time the pond disappeared 
was three years ago, but the water came 
back, and, with it, more fish. Geological 
experts think the water comes from a 
subterranean arm of the near-by Ten- 
nessee River, which approximately 
100 ft. lower than the pond level. When 
the pond sinks, it does so almost over- 
night. 
The 
crappie, 
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rescued fish included 175,000 
40,000 bream, and 15,000 bass. 
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‘Boating Fans 


Bottom For Rowboat 


Question: Please tell me the best way to 
put a white-pine bottom on a rowboat. Should 
it be crosswise or lengthwise, screwed on or 
nailed on? How much bevel do the boards 
need? Should I bevel the entire thickness of 
the board, or only part? Is there any opening 
between the boards on the inside? How is the 
bottom made watertight at the joints and 
seams?—D. L. D., New Jersey. 


I assume that youwnean a flat-bot- 
tomed rowboat. Everything considered, cross- 
wise planking is preferred, the planking to be 
6 in. wide and 34 in. thick. Screws are best for 
attaching bottom. With all old fastenings and 
planking removed from bottom, spread a coat- 
ing of white lead around the lower edge of side 
planks, where bottom is to be attached. Lay a 
strip of muslin or light flannel on the coated 
surface, and apply another thin coating of lead. 
Now attach planking, leaving calking joints % 


Answer: 


in. wide at the surface but tapering to a butt 
joint % in. below the surface. Apply a light 
coat of paint to planking and seams, run a 


strand of candle wicking into seam, and apply 
a thin coat of paint to seam. When dry, fill 
with putty, or one part whiting and two parts 
white lead, well mixed. Apply finishing coats 
of paint.—W. J. 


Calking Seams 


Question: Could you tell me how to calk the 
seams of a flat-bottomed rowboat, and what 
kind of seams are best in a boat that will not 
be in water constantly.—R. B., New York. 


Answer: Seams on a flat-bottom rowboat 
should be about %& in. wide on the outside, and 
tight on the inside. Fill this seam to within %& 
in. of the surface with cotton lamp wicking, ob- 
tainable at any plumbing shop. Paint the seam, 
and fill flush with surface of planking with two 
parts white lead and one part whiting. The hull 
is then painted.—W. J. 


Duck Boat Leaks 


Question: My duck boat has developed a 
number of small leaks. What is the best thing 
to use to close these cracks and leaks?—/J. T. D., 
Minn. 


Answer: The first thing to do is to dry your 
boat thoroughly. Use any of the commercial 
seam fillers, or a preparation consisting of two 
parts white lead to one part whiting. Mix well, 
and apply to the seams and cracks. A coat of 
paint, applied after the seam filler, will further 
insure against leaking. Another idea would be 
to cover the boat with canvas, cemented to the 
surface with canvas cement. This would make 
a permanently leak-proof hull.—W. J. 


Waterproof Collapsible Boat 


Question: I am building a collapsible boat of 
plywood, the seams to be reénforced with heavy, 
weatherproof canvas. What do you advise me to 
use to waterproof the edges of the plywood? 
Should tacks, clinched nails, or copper rivets be 
used to hold the canvas to the wood?—C. F., 
Mich. 


Answer: To cement the canvas to the ply- 
use waterproof glue, preferably casein 
If the strip to hold the canvas to the edge 
is both glued and copper-riveted, it will make a 
permanent, water-tight joint. Two or three 
coatings of the glue will waterproof the edges 
of the plywood. Several coats of varnish will 
further waterproof the wood, If the hull 
be painted, you can make an excellent water- 
proof coating by applying two thin coats of 
casein glue to the plywood surface, and then 
painting the hull, sanding it between coats.— 


W. J 
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Paddin 
Oars, Sail 
or Outboard! 


Assemble your own Mead Ki- 
Yak in a few hours at home 
from cut-to-fit construction kit 
—andsave nearlyhclf! 4 won- 
derful models.Take yours any- 
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dling, sailing,rowingoutboard- 
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Wonder fun for allt 
family. Easy to assemble. 











Mead Ki-Yaks weigh 20 Ibs. 
up to 50 lbs. 
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Improved Duck Blind 


HE hunter can maneuver his rowboat 

into this brush duck-blind with great 
ease. As the log at one end of the blind 
is set 8 in. below water, the boat can be 
pushed in by a stroke of the oars. After 
the boat is inside, the hunter thrusts the 
ends of a few leafy boughs into the holes 
bored in this end log. Black oak, or any 
brush that holds its leaves for several 
days, can be used.—M. H. D. 


Soft Oar Handles 


OATING can be made easier if the 

oar handles are covered with rubber 
to protect the hands. The rubber can be 
taken from aninner 
tube and glued or 
tacked on.—Law- 
rence B. Johnson, 
Wash. 





Sash-Weight Anchor 


PRACTICAL small-boat anchor, 

useful for still-fishing in lake waters, 
can be made from sash weights. Join 
three of these, weighing 6 lb. or less 
apiece, with a 4 to 6-in. eye bolt through 
the holes in their ends. Set the weights 
at angles of 120 degrees to each other, 
and fasten them on the bolt with a lock 
washer. Attach anchor chain to the eye 
of the bolt. This anchor is especially 
effective in deep moss, and will not drag 
or tumble.—Paul C. Dillon, Tez. 
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it kept just so far behind, whether I ran 
ov whether I walked. Two balls of un- 
earthly fire, in the deep, black night of 
the forest, which now closed in around 
me on the mountain road! 

I dared not look back again. My 
breath came sobbingly, from exhaustion 
at the stiff pace I was climbing. But 
why should I hurry? For what I felt 
must be miles, the thing had stayed the 
same distance behind me, two balls of 
green fire on a mountain road! The trees 
met over my head, shutting out the 
faint light of the stars. I could feel the 
velvet blackness of the night. No use 
to look back again for the only spark of 
light—the thing was at my side. 


AT, pat, pat. I could hear its foot- 

steps, like the feet of a great, faithful 
dog. I could have put out my hand, and 
laid it between the two glowing balls of 
fire. If I ran, it ran! Pat, pat! I could 
hear—almost feel—its panting breath! 
When I walked, it walked, and drew 
closer to my side! 
| Halfway up the mountain is the Devil’s 
Elbow, where the road makes an abrupt 
|turn under a shelf of overhanging rock, 
|as deep as the drive is wide. What is 
|that hunter’s legend of a man’s being 
buried there? A man so wicked that he 
was denied decent burial, and was in- 
terred where he was killed. Perhaps 
this thing by my side would crawl back 
into that grave, since it had crept out 
from another. At any rate, when I came 
to the great rocks, I meant to lean my 
back against them and rest, for nothing 
could spring upon my head through solid 
rock. 

I gave a prayer of thanks that the 
thing was on my right, and the rocks to 
the left. I kept closer to a rough rock, 
lest the thing should get between me and 
the wall. After the manner of mountain 
roads, the track wound around the Dev- 
il’s Elbow on a narrow bench of rock 
that fell away as abruptly on the right 
as the wall rose steeply at the left. Sup- 
pose the thing should attempt to crowd 
me off! 

Suddenly I realized that the thing was 
no longer by my side, and I raised my 
eyes to give thanks that the horror had 
sunk into that grave, as superstitious 
folk would expect a werewolf to do, 
even as I, equally credulous, had hoped 
it might do. Then over my head, peer- 
ing down at me from the sheer edge, I 
saw the two balls of green-gold fire. 
And my blood froze, for in the black 
quiet of the night, the thing purred, like 
a giant cat trying to make friends. 

With a shriek of unreasoning fear, I 
fled from the shelter of the rocks around 
the Devil’s Elbow, out onto a stretch of 
barren road along which there was no 
refuge of any kind, not even a tree. The 
vegetation had been cleared by a devas- 
tating forest fire. 

But my tormentor leaped after me. I 
could hear it jump from its high place 
upon the rocks, dropping with a soft 
plump on the road behind me! 

Then pat, pat, pat came its steps be- 
hind my fleeing feet, as if we were play- 
ing a game. Was it, indeed, a game of 
cat-and-mouse, at the end of which the 
thing would pounce on me? 

If it had been a wolf, I might have 
headed for the distant woods, climbed a 
tree, and waited for daylight or some 
passing traveler to rescue me. Of what 
use to climb a tree to escape a werewolf, 
or a ghoul, such as this must be? Even 
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Green Eyes of Fire 


(Continued from page 23) 


as I thought to try it, my nemesis leaped 
into some tall bush by my side. As the 
brush gave way beneath its weight, it 
sprang lightly to a taller one ahead. 

When it was ahead of me, and waiting 
for me to come on, I advanced reluc- 
tantly, for it was of no use to turn back. 
I was now as far from any human hab- 
itation in one direction as in another, 
and it would have been sheer madness 
to leave the road for the trackless for- 
est, through which I could not have 
found my way even in daylight. 

So we went on together. Sometimes it 
walked close by my side, sometimes 
rustling the brush along the roadside, 
through which its fiery eyes gleamed. 
Sometimes it followed behind, and, what 
was worse, sometimes loping on ahead, 
and glaring back at me from time to 
time, as if to make sure I followed. 

No night can last forever, but the gray 
dawn of late autumn in the mountains 
is long in coming. When the first streaks 
of light found their way through the 
pines and hemlocks, I had long since 
reached the level stretch of miles along 
the mountain top. 

The pat, pat, pat came on, as if the 
creature were loath to give up. The 
last I heard was a rustle of the brush 
at my side, but, though I strained to see 
through the growing light, I saw no 
gleam of eye, no outline of the figure 
that had accompanied me all the night. 
My weird companion was gone. 

Many is the tale I have heard since 
then of wildcats, and jaguars, and lynx, 
and various wild animals of the cat 
family accompanying travelers on night 
journeys, sometimes keeping by the side 
of the road, where frightened horses 
ran for hours, scarcely controlled by 
their equally frightened drivers. But the 
most interesting of all, to me, is one 
widely prevalent tale of a catamount 
that is known to cross and recross the 
North Mountain every winter, and 
which is often seen by travelers, who 
are frightened but never attacked. 

Perhaps I might have realized at once 
what my companion was, had it not 
been for the weird place from which 
he started, and the uneasy conscience 
which is said to make cowards of us all. 
The memory of that long night has re- 
mained with me for many years. If ever 
again I walk the lone road across old 
North Mountain, it will be in the day- 
time, and I hope to hear no ghostly pat- 
ting of catlike feet. 


New Farmer-Sportsman Plan 


HE Philmont, N. Y., Rod and Gun 
Tam. with more than 400 members, 

has suggested an unusual way to im- 
prove the relations between farmer and 
sportsman. The suggestion, made to the 
Conservation Commission of New York, 
is that privately owned lands, on which 
the public is permitted to hunt or fish, 
be exempted from a certain percentage 
of taxes. The exact percentage would 
be determined by joint agreement of 
the Conservation Commissioner, and 
two delegates from each county in the 
State. The farm bureau of each county 
would appoint one delegate, and the or- 
ganized sportsmen’s associations of the 
county would appoint another. Where 
there is no farm bureau or sportsman’s 
organization in a county, the governor 
of the State would appoint two delegates 
from that county. 
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I made out two huge rams at play in a 
little glen well above the timber line. 
None of us, it developed during the ex- 
cited conversation that ensued, had been 
near this spot. 

It was much too late to try a stalk 
that night but Bumpus assured us that 
the sheep would bed down there for the 
night if undisturbed. That was fine, if 
true. At any rate, all we could do was to 
watch the show as long as the light 
lasted. These two old rams would graze 
a while, then square off as if to fight, 
but instead they frisked around like 
lambs at play. 

Our plans were changed before we 
crawled into the sleeping bags. Sleep 
was slow in arriving, for we were much 
too excited to doze off easily. Bumpus 
and I talked over the prevailing winds 
of early morning, how we might reach 
the rams, and, finally, how we would get 
them to camp after killing them. As we 
talked, the boys dropped off to sleep one 
by one. In due time, we followed their 
example. 

By daylight the next morning—and 
daylight comes mighty early in mid-Sep- 
tember in the high Rockies—we had 
arranged for the boys to stay in camp, 
and lay out signals for us in case they 
could see the sheep, and noted any move- 
ments that might confuse us. Bumpus 
and I set out to find a place where we 
could scale the mountain wall, and also 
where we could approach the crest from 
down wind. 

Everything went according to plan 
until we reached a place about 500 yards 
from where we expected to find the 
sheep. At that point, we no longer saw 
even the stunted trees. There was no 
vegetation except a little short-cropped 
grass. Millions of small, sharp-edged 
limestone fragments and one huge 
bowlder separated us from the crest of 
the ridge. After a half-hour wait, one of 
the rams showed himself on the sky line, 
then the other joined him. One of them, 
we saw at once, carried a massive head, 
while the horns of the other were above 
average. Bumpus declared that the big 
one’s horns were the best he had ever 
seen. 


T LOOKED like a hopeless stalk, and 

Bumpus advised metotryashotat that 
range. Even at that distance, he arguea, 
I had a better chance to hit while I was 
fresh, and the motionless sheep was 
standing with his body boldly outlined 
against the sky, than I would have at a 
shorter range, with the sheep in motion 
and myself more or less winded. Then 
he added, with the logic of an Indian, 
“Shoot pretty damn’ quick when you see 
him.” However, I wanted to get closer, 
and reluctantly Bumpus agreed. “You 
have come 2,000 miles for this shot,” he 
said. “You will never see another such 
ram, and this one may be gone any 
minute.” 

The big bowlder lay about 150 yards 
from the sheep. If we could only cross 
the 350 yards of rock-strewn mountain 
side between us and the bowlder! The 
signal from camp told us that the sheep 
were visible, that they were undisturbed, 
and that no other animals of the species 
were in view. 

Finally both rams passed behind the 
big bowlder, and out of our line of vision. 
We started forward on our bellies, inch- 
ing forward one at a time for a few 
yards. As one of us paused, the other 
passed him, one watching while the 
other moved. In half an hour, we had 
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Past Timber Line for Bighorns 
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progressed 100 yards. Then the smaller 
of the two rams stepped into view again, 
and looked intently in our direction. We 
froze to the ground, hardly daring to 
breathe. It seemed hours that we lay 
motionless, but in fact it was only fifteen 
minutes. 

The smaller ram moved off, and the 
big fellow took up the sentry-go, pacing 
back and forth along the ledge, stopping 
to look first in one direction, then in an- 
other. He was not in the least disturbed, 
it seemed, but was just naturally cautious. 
For another hour we lay on the hard, 
cutting rocks. I had managed to get 
my head on my arm so as to watch pro- 
ceedings. Again Bumpus begged me to 
risk a shot, but I insisted on getting 
closer still. 


T LAST, the big ram lay down out of 

our line of vision. The smaller one 
faced away from us, then stepped out of 
sight over the knife-edged ridge. Again 
we moved forward, and thirty minutes 
later we drew up behind the bowlder. 
30th of us were wet with perspiration, 
not because of the exertion, but from 
nervous excitement. I was much too shaky 
to have fired with accuracy at the mo- 
ment. In a few minutes, I gradually 
inched out from behind the rock, with 
the Springfield ready to fire from the 
prone position. I found the crest bare of 
even a hint of sheep. 

When Bumpus crawled out beside me, 
we held a short, whispered conference 
about our chances of making the ledge 
from which we could see the other side 
of the ridge. The signal at camp still 
told us the boys from their lookout could 
see the sheep. 

“No, Bumpus,” I said, “we will stay 
here for a while, and see what happens.” 


About fifteen minutes later, the big 
fellow, closely followed by his com- 
panion, appeared 200 yards away, headed 
along the crest in our direction. Again 
we held our breath as they approached. 
The big fellow suddenly stopped, and 
sneezed, then stretched his right hind 
leg like a tired dog. At that instant, my 
Springfield bullet crashed through his 
heart, and slammed him against the 
rocks. Bumpus fired at the smaller ram 
as it jumped for safety. 

Scrambling to our feet, we dashed for 
the crest, only to see the smaller ram dis- 
appearing around the edge of a cliff a 
quarter of a mile away. 

We turned to survey my prize. It was 
a beauty. The horns measured forty-four 
and forty-three and one half inches on 
the curl. They were sixteen and one 
half inches in circumference at the 
middle. Both points had been broken 
off, giving the horns a stubby appear- 
ance. The curls would have reached 
forty-seven inches or better had the 
points not been broken. 

The next task was to drag the ram to 
timber line, dress it out, and take the 
trophy to camp. By that time, we were 
hungry, and thoroughly exhausted. That 
afternoon, we back-packed the meat to 
camp, and that night we celebrated our 
success. 

We had travelled 2,000 miles by rail- 
road and two days by pack train to 
reach the hunting ground. We had 
walked mile on mile without seeing a 
head that was worth taking. Now the 
long hunt was over. I had my sheep. 

“I'd say 4,000 miles were a lot of miles 
to travel for one shot,” remarked Dan 
with a grin. 

“For a shot like the one I got today,” 
I said, “40,000 wouldn’t be too many.” 


WISCONSIN BUCK WITH CARIBOU ANTLERS 


gees HOLT, of Greenwood, Wis., on the opening 
day of last season, shot a white-tail buck with a 





UNUSUAL TROPHY 


Earl Holt and his rare 
buck. The antlers are 
remarkable not only in 
their freak formation, 
but because in points 
and girth of main beam 
they exceed the record 









really remarkable head. Not only were the antlers 
somewhat palmated, like those of a caribou or fal- 
low deer, but in the number of points and circum- 
ference of beam the horns surpassed those of any 
white-tail recorded in Prentiss N. Gray’s “Records 
of North American Big Game.” The Holt trophy 
has 39 points, as against the 37 carried by a Mich- 
igan buck that up to now was supposed to be the 
record. The circumference of the main beam is 714 
in., the largest previously recorded having been 5% 
in. Only in the length of the outside curve and 
spread of the antlers does this buck fall short of 
an all-round record. The buck weighed 200 Ib. 
dressed, and was shot at Siskowitt Lake, Wis. 























Rods Go Fast When Tarpon Leap 


(Continued from page 19) 


lands one fish out of five that are 
“jumped,” these slender-pointed hooks 
penetrate better, and give superior re- 
sults. After the fish is boated, the guide 
can often shake it off, or allow it to 
shake itself off, without even touching it. 

As I grew older and more experienced, 
I adopted lighter and lighter tackle. In 
fact, as I now look back, some of it was 
entirely too light. With my old friend 
Hayes, of San Antonio, I used to battle 
a big, pot-bellied six-footer for two or 
three hours on a spidery three-six outfit, 
only to lose the prize to a hungry shark 
at last. Following the suggestion of an- 
other fishing pal, I tried the fly rod, but 
with indifferent success. The general run 
of tarpon have very little use for a hook 
of any sort. Anglers who have played 
with them on spoons and artificial baits 
of other kinds will recognize this fact. 
As my eminent fishing partner, Chancel- 
lor Lindley, once remarked, “they can 
spit over a box car,” and many of them 
delight in doing it. With a fly rod, it is 
difficult to set a hook. Consequently, the 
majority of the tarpon that I succeeded 
in “catching” didn’t remain caught for 
long. To quote a fine old German, with 
whom I once fished in the Panuco River, 
at Tampico, they promptly “coughed up 
the hook, and wented.” 

What an angler desires in a rod is 
suppleness, and elasticity, with sufficient 
length to give him complete control of 
the battle. That is one reason why we 
took to six-nine and similar tackle. 

Col. Frank Hodges, who spent the first 
week with me at Port Aransas on my 
last trip, started out with a twenty-four 
ounce tip, dropped to a sixteen-ounce, 
and, before his vacation ended, became 
one of the most confirmed of light-tackle 
enthusiasts. Unfortunately, light tackle 
of good quality, particularly if the angler 
is a neophyte, is likely to prove expen- 
sive. Even a veteran will crack a few 
split-bamboos each season. I am pretty 
good at putting a permanent wave in a 
$40 rod myself, while some of my high- 
powered brethren, like Tom Loffland, of 
Tulsa, will average a broken rod a day. 

Last year, Tom flew in to spend a few 
days with us. Shortly afterward, I saw 
a second plane drop down on the landing 
field. “Why the extra plane?” I asked. 

“Poles,” replied Tom. In reality, the 
plane contained some more Tulsans, but 
if it had been rods, Tom could have used 
them. 


iy WAS my old friend, Dr. J. A. L. Wad- 
dell, who first introduced me to Calcut- 
ta bamboo as a sporting proposition. 
Much of Dr. Waddell’s life has been 
spent on foreign frontiers, and he long 
ago learned that, when he needed any- 
thing, he frequently had to make it him- 
self. He had devised two medium-weight 
salt-water outfits. The rods consisted of 
nine-foot Calcutta bamboo rods, fitted 
with locking reel bands. The hand grips 
were padded with cotton bandage, held 
in place with tire tape. Last year, we 
spent a couple of months together, in 
Florida, and the fun he got out of those 
battered, old rods was astonishing. He 
simply could not break them. 

On my last trip to Texas, the fish did 
their part, but, in the matter of rods, 
ill luck pursued me. If the old saying 
were altered to “a rod a day makes the 
doctor feel gay,” I should certainly have 
been as happy as a Negro in a water- 
melon patch. But “several rods a day 
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and the devil’s to pay” would have been 
more appropriate. The second afternoon, 
I snapped a beautiful, hand-built rod 
belonging to my wife, broke it off just 
above the reel seat. Had I borrowed it 
with her permission, my predicament 
would have been bad enough, but, as she 
was in California when I left home, any 
sportsman can appreciate my discom- 
fiture when I found myself hanging on 
to only the butt. 


A FEW days later, while visiting Mr. and 

Mrs. William Bland, at the general 
store, I spoke of*the trouble we were hav- 
ing with rods. “Try this-one!” suggested 
Mrs. Bland, and she reached back of the 
counter, and unearthed a discolored, old 
nine-foot Calcutta bamboo, which was 
fitted ‘with a fine handle and reel seat. 
“If you break it, bring in the pieces, and 
I'll give you back your $2,” she laugh- 
ingly added. 

I caught four tarpon on that rod the 
first forenoon, and, throughout the rest 
of the trip, it was considered the lucky 
rod in our boat. The rod looked like an 
old-fashioned grass sickle, but my sis- 
ter-in-law, a natural-born angler, who 
is but little bigger than one of the Dionne 
quintuplets, landed a thirty-pound ling 
on it in five minutes, and, the same after- 
noon, brought to gaff a five-and-a-half 
foot tarpon in less than ten minutes. 
Twenty-four hours later, Sammy Neel 
snapped a pair of leviathans into the 
branding chute with it. It was simply 
suicide for a fish to look at that half- 
moon antique. 

Following the advice of a prominent 
reel maker, I never tried to straighten it. 
As a result, I came near losing it off the 
dock one day. I had left it leaning 
against the wall, outside Barney's Place. 
Some one accidentally knocked it over, 
and it was so crooked that I thought it 
was going to crawl off the platform. I 
discovered its intentions just in time. 
After that, when I went to luncheon, I 





Boatman Don Farley, using a throw net, 
brings up a load of mullet, to be used 
as chum for tarpon off the Texas coast 


tied it to a nail, just to take no chance. 

A few days later, at Tarpon Inn, I 
found another old bamboo, which we fix- 
ed up and used, and, near the end of the 
second week, I located a new, and quite 
well-furnished one, at the _ sporting- 
goods store. These three rods, used 
alongside our most expensive split-bam- 
boos, gave us so much pleasure and satis- 
faction that never again will I be with- 
out a generous supply. 

Recently I decided to fight a tarpon 
on a real fish pole, a sixteen-foot jointed- 
bamboo I had once purchased for use 
in Florida. This rod is a trifle “muzzle 
heavy,” and not particularly graceful. 
If you are an esthete, don’t trifle with 
it. But it possesses a lot of backbone, 
and, if you are red-blooded, and nimble- 
footed (or, better, if you have a boat- 
man who is), and have a sense of humor, 
don’t miss it. 

My first fish was a slender male, 
around five feet, eleven inches in length, 
and quite athletic. I hooked him neat- 
ly through the upper lip, one sunny 
morning. During the next hour, Frank 
Hodges, Don Farley, and I fought that 
fish all over the northwest corner of the 
Gulf of Mexico. He did everything but 
climb trees. The rod stood up beautiful- 
ly. I had on 900 feet of No. 12 line, and 
we had no worry from that source. But 
the hook was a barbless one, and we had 
to guard against slack line, and sharks, 
and shrimp boats, and the jetty rocks, 
and divers other things. We finally 
boated the old boy by running the butt 
of the rod through the windshield open- 
ing, and hand-lining our quarry in. It 
was a great battle. Don did most of the 
work. I handled the boat. Frank con- 
stituted the advisory board. 


UR next, and last, fish on this outfit 

was a trifle more than six feet long, 
and somewhat resembled an oversized, 
nickel-plated saw log. Chancellor Lind- 
ley did the honors. As the leviathan 
felt the hook, and took to the air, the 
chancellor muttered “Great Scott, did 
you see how I yanked that fish out of 
the water!” It was a real feat. 

This time, Don was called to bat a 
little earlier. I have great confidence in 
Don. He is one of the best dancers in 
Nueces County, and that acrobat cer- 
tainly took him down the line! Much of 
the battle was fought from the forward 
deck, although the big fellow twice ran 
under the boat. This is a difficult ma- 
neuver to combat when you are manipu- 
lating a pole nearly six yards long. But 
Don did it, expertly, gracefully, and 
artistically. An hour and twenty min- 
utes of strenuous exercise, and we were 
in position to bid Port Aransas farewell. 

The fishing we enjoyed on that trip 
was as fine as any I have ever had, and 
it gave us a splendid opportunity to try 
out what must surely have been one of 
the most unusual collections of fishing 
rods ever seen in those parts. As far as 
I was concerned, the strange variety in 
our tackle was one of the interesting 
aspects of the whole expedition, and I 
got a quiet sort of pleasure myself out 
of seeing how well the old battle-axes 
compared with some of our more modern 
tackle. I thought Don did, too. 

But the next day, as I started to hand 
the sixteen-foot masterpiece aboard, Don 
said, “Doctor, if you don’t mind, let’s 
just leave that damned flagpole at 
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Woodland Bombs 


(Continued from page 33) 


had put up a considerable number of 
partridges, we had traveled no more 
than a mile. We decided to hunt back. 

When I had retraced my steps as far 
as the swamp, a grouse tore into the air 
almost from beneath my feet. I snapped 
a shot when I caught a glimpse of it, 
then lowered my gun in exasperation, as 
it winged into a much better opening, 
and out again, before I could fire. When 
I reached the stream, another partridge 
roared into the air. I caught a glimpse, 
and blasted away. Lindsay, who was 
near, gave a whoop of delight. 

“Did you hear him fall?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I saw him fall.” 

I stayed where I was to mark the spot, 
while Lindsay followed the stream until 
he found a place to cross. He retrieved 
the grouse without difficulty. It was a 
fine, fat hen. 

I was beginning to feel sorry for 
Lindsay. By his own admission, he had 
never hunted partridge much, and, un- 
like the seasoned hunter, was probably 
unfamiliar with the many stratagems of 
the ruffed grouse. Besides, he was 
handicapped by a hammer gun, for the 
cover was so thick that every gplit sec- 
ond was important. While I was work- 
ing up this sympathy for Lindsay, I 
heard his gun go off. 

“Probably taking my advice,” I 
thought, “and is trying to snapshoot 
Not much of a chance in this kind 
of cover with those hammers.” 

In another minute, Lindsay appeared 
with a plump grouse. “I told you that 
you'd have to snapshoot them,” I said. 

“I got a bead on this one,” said Lind- 
say. “It got up in the open, and went 
straight away from me. Man,” he 
grinned, “do I like to see them fall!” 

Again we separated. Two more 
grouse got up in front of me without 
pong a feather. Then I heard Lind- 

say’s gun again. He appeared in a few 
minutes with another hen, his face shin- 
ing with an honest grin. “Man,” he 
exclaimed, “do I like to see them fall!” 

“Get a bead again?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a perfect one.” 

By this time I was becoming much 
less sorry for him. Two grouse with as 
many shots! Counting one he’d killed 
a few days before with one shell, it 
was three straight. That, without the 
benefit of dog, is, as any grouse hunter 
knows, mighty tall shooting. Possibly, 
I thought, I should start feeling sorry 
for myself. Here I was with a breech- 
loader, and had used four shells to col- 
lect one bird. So far as Lindsay was 
concerned, he wasn’t feeling anything 
except exultation. 

“The only thing that bothers me,” he 
said, “is how to tell a cock from a hen.” 

I took the bird, and spread its banded 
tail into a beautiful fan. 

“See how that black band runs all the 
way across the tail except for the two 
center feathers?” I asked. 

Lindsay nodded. 

“On a cock, those two center feathers 
are banded like the rest, except that the 
band is not quite so heavy.” 

After we had separated again, I flushed 
another grouse, and then a second, with- 
out a chance to shoot. Another ten 
minutes passed, and I reached the clear- 
ing where the car was parked. I called 
Lindsay, and heard him answer. As I 
awaited him, I idled about the clearing. 
There were no evergreens here, only 
where the forest 


straggling hardwoods, 


had begun to reclaim its own. After the 
noise of the shotguns, and the crashing 
through the brush, and the thrilling rise 
of the birds, it was strangely quiet. 

I had scarcely been in the clearing 
more than a few minutes, when, as I idly 
sauntered around, a partridge rocketed 
into the air. It was the first open shot I 
had had. But it did me no good, for the 
bird headed in the direction of Lindsay’s 
answering hail, and I didn’t dare shoot. 
I called to Lindsay that a bird was com- 
ing his way, and put my gun down. In 
a few minutes, Lindsay’s gun sounded, 
and, when he came in, he carried anoth- 
er bird. 

Three birds were the limit, and Lind- 
say had them. And the next day, he got 
a bead on another partridge, and downed 
it. Five straight with five shells! 

Down through the years, I have hunt- 
ed grouse with hunters who were so fast 
that they sometimes killed their bird 
when it was not more than four feet off 
the ground. Again, I’ve seen hunters so 
slow they could seldom get off a shot 
even when the bird was close, and in 
fairly open country. And I have hunted 
with men who were so “grouse wise” 
they could shoot blindly, and sometimes 
connect. 

But never before have I hunted with 
anyone but Lindsay who never missed. 
It was like living a fairy tale to hunt 
partridges with a man who drew a bead, 
and always hit. His prowess may be 
only an illusion of mine, but it’s an ideal 
to cherish. 

Some sunny, golden 
those woodland bombs 
the crisp, fall-scented air, may I, too, 
draw a bead on them, and grin with 
boyish delight when every shell brings 
down its bird. 


afternoon, when 
are exploding in 


Big Bend International Park 


HE Big Bend International Park 
T preiect which would unite 788,000 

acres in Brewster County, Tex., and 
about 400,000 acres in the Mexican states 
of Chihuahua and Coahuila, came nearer 
realization recently when, at El Paso, 
Tex., representatives of the U. S. Na- 
tional Park Service met those of the 
Mexican Department of Forestry, Game 
and Fish, and the Department of Na- 
tional Parks. 

It is proposed to unite the American 
section of the park to the Mexican part 
by a bridge across the Rio Grande. 
More than 300,000 acres of the Texan 
area is already owned by the State. The 
remaining acreage will have to’ be ac- 
quired. This will give to Texas its first 
national park, and assure preservation 
for all time of a remarkable scenic area 
with abundant wildlife. 

On the American side, the entire range 
of Chisos Mountains would be within 
the park. Emory Peak, or Ghost Moun- 
tain, in that range, has an altitude of 
8,020 ft. In Mexico is the Sierra del 
Negro, highest peak of the Fronterizas, 
with an altitude of nearly 10,000 ft. 

No railroad penetrates the area, and 
the few roads are makeshifts. In it 
there are more than 200 species of birds, 
and more than 60 species of mammals. 
The latter include the Mexican cougar, 


black bear, deer, coyote, lynx, badger, 
peccary, gray fox, beaver, and raccoon. 
The winter climate is fairly mild. 
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motor, carburetor, fuel line, 


GASOLINE TANK 
FULER TUBE 


RenoeR wiRe 
(DETACHABLE) 





A reduced drawing from 


AUTO KINKS showing ignition, lights, starter, 
how to repair hole in gaso- radiator, chassis, running 
line tank without solder- gear, ~ ft . fender. top, and 
ing. C let | tion even ie 

’ ar ‘book. _ AUTO RINKS is a com- 


plete service manual which 


will save you many times its cost. Besides es our 
repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out of doin esé 
simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong clot bind. 


ing pictures on every page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a 
few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 17, 

353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AUTO KINKS,. I agree to pay the postman 
1 few cents postage when the book arrives fil 
irely satisfied with the book, I will return it to 
5 days of receipt and you will refund my money 


Send me 
$1 plu 








ACME Folding Boats 


trong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you can carry in 


<2 


ar, on your running board, or on your shoulder. Simple te set 
up with< it tools in a few minutes. Complete line -canoes, square 
sterns for outboard motors. Both canvas and plywood mode’ is. ar- 
keted world wide for 45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 


A s; e ote ao Sew y ee Co, , e ~. Ont. 
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When Is a Dog Beautiful P 


Judging the pointers at a kennel-club show. 





-. 


Does the beauty of a sporting dog mean 


only the way he !ooks, or does it depend on harmony between looks and working ability? 


NCE in every three or four decades, 
O I try to balance my budget. I don’t 

mean my financial budget. Thatlost 
its balance so badly in the fall of 1929 
that it fell into the garbage can and was 
gobbled up by an Irish setter pup be- 
fore it could be salvaged. 

The budget to which I refer is my ac- 
quaintanceship account. Every once in 
a while I discover I’ve made a few new 
friends. When this happens, I naturally 
feel I should annex an equal number of 
new foes, to keep the balance true. At 
such times, I accept an invitation to 
judge sporting dogs at some good-sized 
bench show, and my worries are over. 
During three or four hours in the ring, 
I can collect enough bitter enemies to 
last, with proper care, for years. 

These conscientious objectors never 
hesitate to tell me what they think of 
me; not during the judging, of course, 
but later, when they’ve had time to think 
up a lot of overripe adjectives to express 
their contempt for my judicial ability. 
These conversations often last far into 
the night, and frequently prove both in- 
teresting and instructing to all con- 
cerned. 

At one of these love feasts not long 
ago, a gentleman who had always been 
a good friend of mine, until I neglected 
to name his pet pooch best of breed, re- 
marked that a dog show is a beauty 
show, and that a gocd dog, put down in 
perfect condition, should beat a better 
one whose coat is less highly polished or 
artistically trimmed and plucked, or 
one that carries a trifle too much or too 
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little weight for dog-show standards. 

This statement is probably correct with 
reference to certain breeds, such as the 
Boston terrier or the Scottie, for in- 
stance, but I don’t think it applies 100 
percent to bird dogs, retrievers, or the 
various varieties of hounds that are 
commonly and widely used for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally de- 
veloped. In this latter class are fox- 
hounds, beagles, greyhounds, whippets, 
and a number of others. 

I am no expert on beauty shows of 
any kind, shape, or description, but I’ve 
met a number of winners of such con- 
tests among humans. I’ve met them 
when they’ve been in show shape, and in 
the rough, and confess I prefer my 
damseis not too much dolled-up. Lip 
sticks, rouge, paint, powder, and all the 
other cosmetics make me very, very 
tired. Give this old codger the girl whose 
face requires no elaborate exterior dec- 
orating, and who coudd fall into the 
duck pond without dyeing the water all 
the colors of the rainbow, and come out 
looking doggone dangerous, just as she 
went in. Irving Berlin said, “a pretty 
girl is like a melody,” and the best mel- 
odies, I’m told, are simple and natural. 

That’s not the whole story, anyway. In 
spite of the popular saying that beauty 
is only skin deep, the late Noah Web- 
ster himself is authority for the state- 
ment that true beauty in human beings 
requires spiritual as well as physical lov- 
liness; and, the phrase “beautiful but 
dumb” to the contrary. I’m brash enough 
to go Noah one better, and add that a 


fair supply of brains is a necessity, too. 

In exactly the same way, a high-class 
bird dog or hound can be very beautiful, 
but, as in the case of fair women, he 
must have intelligence and conforma- 
tion to make him suitable to carry out 
his mission in life if he is to truly de- 
serve that designation. He’s on the map, 
or should he, because he’s useful as well 
as ornamental—and, of* the two, utility 
comes first. I believe no conscientious 
judge of sporting dogs should subordi- 
nate good conformation to a garnished 
and barbered coat, or good hard muscle 
and soundness of limb to perfect posing. 

For, even admitting a bench show is a 
beauty contest, beauty depends to a cer- 
tain extent on a nice harmony between 
appearance and practicability. Can’t a 
locomotive be as beautiful as a jeweled 
wristwatch or a blooded Guernsey as a 
gazelle? Isn’t Joe Louis, stripped to the 
buff and in action, as beautiful, in his 
way, as Greta Garbo is in hers? 

Old Dr. Webster says, “No.” He de- 
clares the word beautiful implies soft- 
ness of outline and delicacy of mold, and 
that it is opposed to all that is hard and 
rugged. I realize I have no right to ques- 
tion that definition, but I’m just silly 
enough to do it. To my way of thinking, 
Rodin’s rugged sculpture “The Thinker,” 
Michael Angelo’s “Moses,” or a noble old 
oak can give the “Sistine Madonna” a 
run for her money in the beauty handi- 
cap. 

Of course, this notion, like nearly all 
notions, can be carried too far. The first 
requirement for a high-class dog of any 
breed is conformity to type. It requires 
no extraordinary imagination to picture 
an English setter possessing nearly all 
the physical qualities that go to make a 
good bird-dog, yet which would be utter- 
ly out of place in a show ring. This dog 
might have a classy body, a nice head, 
be hard as nails and well-muscled, carry 
good legs and feet, etc., etc.; but, if he 
wears a tan coat, has a beautiful white 
ruff, like a collie, and sports a magnif- 
icent bushy tail, all of which are intrin- 
sically handsome, he’s not a good-look- 
ing English setter, because he’s not, in 
the strict sense of the term, an English 
setter at all. 

By the same token, the undersized, 
snipe-nosed Llewellins we see sometimes 
at field trials don’t belong at a bench- 
show. They may be lightning fast, have 
choke-bore noses, cover their ground 
magnificently, and handle game to the 
queen’s taste, but they’re not typical set- 
ters and shouldn’t be treated as such. 
They’ve been bred for utility alone and 
away from type until some of them look 
like Brittany spaniels with pointer tails. 
No judge can hand out blue and purple 
ribbons to dogs like that. He has agreed 
to follow the official standard of the breed 
he’s judging, and this standard calls for 
something entirely different. 

That’s why I’ve been jumping from the 
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frying pan into the fire ever since I be- 
gan judging sporting dogs—and that was 
a good many years ago. The field-dog 
men bawl me out as a bench-show bug, 
and the show-dog men tell me I’m a 
field-dog fan at heart, and should quit 
trying to pass on show dogs. 

Both are right, in a way, and both are 
wrong. Like a great many other men 
and women I know, I’ve had the old 
binoculars out for years, scanning the 
distant horizon for a real, honest-to- 
heaven, dual-type gun dog. By that, I 
mean a pointer that looks like a real 
pointer on the bench, and then goes out 
and acts like a real pointer in cover. Or 
a setter like that, or any other kind of 
sporting dog. 

Such specimens exist. I’ve seen them, 
and so have you. But they’re rare as 
hen’'s teeth, and that’s all wrong, which 
is one reason why you are reading this 
little argument right now. I’m no re- 
former and have no great desire to be 
one, but may I make a suggestion? Ovurt- 
poor Lire has a big circulation and a still 
larger circle of readers, nearly all of 
whom are more or less interested in 
sporting dogs. May I ask you ladies and 
gentlemen, and particularly you boysand 
girls, who are going to be the sportsmen 
and sportswomen of the next decade, to 
learn two things, namely, what a high- 
class dog of any given sporting breed 
that happens to interest you looks like, 
and second, how he should act when put 
to work? 

There are hundreds of good gunners 
who would rather bag two grouse over 
a setter that looks like a setter than four 
over a half-breed, setter-bull terrier, like 
a mighty good meat dog I happen to 
know. This attitude is on the upgrade, 
and I’m glad of it. The love of high-class, 
purebred livestock of all kinds is grow- 
ing, and growing fast. Why not get in 
line and join the parade? And when you 
do, remember that it isn’t nearly so im- 
portant to establish a fine division be- 
tween bench-show and field-trial merits 
as it is to find some way of combining 
them in our sporting dogs. 

If you hard-boiled gunners will drop 
in at a bench show now and then, and 
you bench-show fans will get out once in 
a while and watch a good, practical gun 
dog work, it will help a lot—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 


Record Litter? 


POINTER bitch, belonging to A. C. 
A Young, of Mobile, Ala., seems to 
have a one-track mind, a new angle 
on birth control, and very definite ideas 
as to the relative merits of males and fe- 
males in bird dogs. On May 21, 1936, she 
whelped a fine litter of seven pups, and, 
when Young gave her babies the once- 
over, he discovered to his amazement 
that each and every one of them was a 
male. 

Now the gentleman from Alabama 
rises to inquire whether or not this is 
a record. As this question requires a def- 
inite yes or no answer, with no ifs, ands, 
or buts, I am forced to plead ignorance, 
and admit I don’t know. But, ever since 
the Dionne quints made Dr. Dafoe fa- 
mous, I am surprised at nothing, and my 
guess is that similar cases have occurred 
before, and, in all likelihood, will occur 
again. 

If any lady or gentleman within the 
sound of my typewriter can oblige with 
an authentic parallel to Young’s surprise 
party, and will write me full particulars, 
the courtesy will be appreciated. And 
don’t forget that, since a record is at 
stake, “it only takes one to hit it!”— 
W.C.D. 


JANUARY, 1937 








NERVOUSNESS, BAD COAT PROVED 
DUE TO MISTAKES 2S FEEDING 

















CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


AND COMPANY 
Ty 
Firveyors of fone foods 


Treated by 
*Dr. A.C. M 





Condition illustrated by McKenzie 


lrish setter regains top condition 
after 25 days on exclusive PARD diet 


@ Said Dr. M , the veterinarian who treated this 
setter: ‘The symptoms displayed—excessive shed- 
ding and a nervous condition—are common in my 
practice. All too often they indicate really serious 
deeper-lying troubles, caused by incorrect feeding.” 

Swift & Company has fed PARD as an exclusive 
diet to over 100 pedigreed dogs through 3 genera- 
lions. Not a single dog has ever developed dietary 
trouble of any kind. This superb record proves that 
Pard is one ration you can give your dogs with per- 
fect confidence. Swift & Company, Chicago. 


PARD... SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 


*Permission has been given by Dr. A. C. M____ to. supply his name and address on request. 











If you like ‘Ou rDOOR Laws why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 

























DECORATIVE METAL WORK | White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 





j | 
A brand new manual for the amateur. Tells in easy to | 
understand language how to make useful metal articles | Mens the dog world can 
in your home workshop. You'll be surprised how easy offer. Home guards, loyal 
and interesting metal work really is Fully illustrated | companions, useful and 
with diagrams and step-lry-step instructions dy “ = ‘ : ° 
cloth tinding, 253 canes. Send only $2.00 and your cops intelligent. Low prices. 
will be sent postpaid Send stamp 
for catalogue 
Outdoor Life—Dept. 17 
° Comrade Farm Kennel 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y | Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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Fence Catalog FREE Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Puppies and trained dogs from bench show and 
Y Complete line of wires and field trial winners. $65 and up, trained dogs $150 
pen materials for all bird and and up. 
animal enclosures. Write for AT STUD 
catalog filled with money-sav Ch. Chesacroft Newt 
ing values and tested fencing 


Sodak’s Cypsy Prince 











suggestions . . . 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY CHESACROFT KENNELS 
1479 Tyler St. N. % Anthony A. Bliss 4 East 66th New Yor!: City 
Minneapolis, satan AddddddddddsAddS Ad AbAdAddd ddd 
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EADY 


FOR 
DOG OWNERS 


Dr. LeGear’s veterinary staff will 
gladly give you free consultation regard- 
ing your dogs and other animals. Tell us 
your problems, and ask for copy of 


Dr. LeGear’s 


FREE DOG BOOK 


Your dog deserves the best—in treatment and care. 
Whether you buy Dr. LeGear's prescriptions or not, 

















our service is yours for the asking. 
The free Dog Book will help you 
much. Write for it. No obligation. 


Get Dr. LeGear's Dog Prescrip- 
tions at your druggist’s or dealer's. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR’'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Mew le 
KEEP YOUR 
DOG WELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are unequalled 
for treating nervous troubles, loss of appe- 
tite, sluggishness, weakness and after effects 
of hunting, injuries or disease. 

Sergeant’s Cod Liver Oil Capsules 
..+Rich in Vitamins A and D. Fine for 
anemia and rickets. Help build strong bodies 
in puppies and dogs. 

Sold by Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant's Book on the 
care of dogs or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2050 W. Broad St. « Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
ololem ie) led). | 

























Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. 
A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and the 
use and care of tackle. Pole and line fishing, 
skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, 
bait and fly casting are represented. The chapter 
on “Baits—How to Find, Keep and Use Them” 
gives you many new kinks about worms, helgra- 
mites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, minnows, 
clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More than 
two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, 
from suckers to salmon, are described separately 
—where to look for them, what to offer them and 
how to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
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WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical romans 
of worms in Dogs of a 
breeds and ages - ADDRESS DESK N-55-A 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 
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Retrieving Sparrows 


Question: I have a Llewellin setter, about 6 
months old, that has had no training. What 
training would you recommend giving him now 
that the bird-hunting season is over? Would it 
be advisable to teach him to retrieve birds shot 
on the wing by shooting English sparrows and 
blackbirds? I have had no experience training 
bird dogs. Do you know of any American 
breeders of the slughi or Persian gazelle 
hound?—J. C. Z., Cal. 


Answer: I think a reasonable amount of 
yard training would be an excellent preparation 
for next season’s shooting over your setter. 
Personally I do not advise using sparrows or 
blackbirds to teach retrieving. Some object 
like a corncob or old glove is preferable, I 
think. 

I think the dog to which you refer is the 
saluki. I advise you to write to S. Y. L’Hom- 
medieu Jr., Morristown, N. J., secretary of the 
Saluki Club of America.—W. C. D. 


Question of Heredity 


Question: I have a 6-week-old pup, sired by 
an English setter and dammed by what I have 
been told is a rat-tail spaniel, and I would like 
to know what you think of his possibilities as a 
bird dog. He is a dark, brownish red, has a 
wide chest and heavy forelegs, and the hair on 
his tail is very short. Can you also tell me how 
old a pup should be before training is started? 
—L. R. B., Mont. 


Answer: I assume from your description 
that the rat-tail spaniel to which you refer is an 
Irish water spaniel, a rather rare and extremely 


intelligent breed, generally used for retrieving 
waterfowl. To cross this breed with an English 
setter may be an interesting gamble, but I can 
make no reliable prediction as to the working 
qualities of the resulting pups. 

As your pup seems to have taken his physical 
characteristics largely from his dam, it is pos- 
sible he has inherited the mental qualities and 
disposition of his sire. In that case you may 
find him a fair bird dog. Certainly he should be 
an excellent retriever either on land or in the 
water. 

Start training the pup to come to the whistle 
right away, and, when he is 3 or 4 months old 
and will come to call, take him out into the 
field and let him begin to hunt, if he will. To 
give anything like detailed directions for train- 
ing a bird dog would require a long letter, and 
I would suggest that you read some good book 
on the subject.—W. C. D 


Training Pointer Pup 


Question: I have a pointer pup, just 11 
months old, which shows real hunting ability 
for quail. The best I ever saw for a pup. This 
pup is hard to control, and is not obedient. I 
live in town, and would like some suggestions 
on how to control, exercise, and train him for 
next season. Is it well to take him out in the 
field between now and next hunting season?— 
R. E. W., Tex. 


Answer: By all means take your pup out 
into the fields whenever you can, but, if he is 
hard to control, it would be wise to yard break 
him before doing so. As this is quite a job and 
should be done correctly, I suggest that you get 
a good book on training. —W. C. D 


Dachshunds Are Born To Hunt 


(Continued from page 37) 


will let them. Should you be working 
two puppies, it will be necessary to show 
them the holes. After that, they will 
search for scents. However, it is a bet- 
ter plan to work the youngsters with an 
older, more experienced dach, for the 
veteran will immediately begin digging 
for game, and the tyros will follow its 
lead. 

“After the older dog has been digging 
a few minutes, pull it away from the 
hole, and let the others in turn have 
a try. Should the burrow be very deep, 
it is wise not to permit the youngsters to 
enter too far, for you may have diffi- 
culty in digging them out again. I do 
not say this in levity, for I have had to 
dig out dachshunds from a depth of eight 
feet. I have heard of one that burrowed 
twenty feet after a rabbit. 

“As the youngsters watch the leader 
dig, they will, in their excitement, soon 
begin to help throw the dirt farther 
back. Not infrequently I have seen three 
dogs working on a hole, one pulling out 
the dirt with its forepaws and throwing 
it behind her with her rear paws, and 
the other two tossing it several feet 
away to help clear the path. In train- 
ing generally, and later, in actual field 
work, permit the first dog to retire 
when it becomes weary. The others will 
take their turns at digging. 

“And here’s something to remember: 
When the digging dog at last comes al- 
most within reach of its quarry, pull the 
other two away, and tie them up, or 
you'll probably have a scrap on your 
hands. Dachshunds are notoriously poor 
at working with other breeds, and pro- 
tect their individual prey against even 
other dachshunds. They carry this to 


the extent of refusing to touch an ani- 
mal which has first been wounded by an- 
other dog.” 

I paused a moment to call the dogs, 
then went on: 

“The dach knows little reason when 
he begins to dig. Not long ago, I came 
into these woods with these same three 
dogs. Soon one started down after a 
rabbit, and, after a few minutes, I could 
see him lying on one side, throwing dirt 
with all four paws like an excavating 
machine. Only when he became very 
tired did he move aside for the others. 

“Don’t think they are merely exca- 
vators, though. They are especially 
useful in brush country. As you have 
seen, dachs kill opossums at the drop of 
a hat, but they become more excited over 
badger than any other game. After all, 
badger is their hereditary enemy. They 
can handle porcupines, too, but they 
enjoy rolling on the porcupine after he’s 
dead, and you know what that means— 
an hour or two pulling out quills. 

The puppies are soon able to distin- 
guish between the trails of game and 
of domestic animals, and I have known 
them to keep a trail for hours on end. 
One incident will show you how quick- 
ly they learn. I lost a fox terrier in 
some thickly wooded country near Lake 
Tahoe. We had several kinds of dogs 
out looking for him, but eventually gave 
up the search, thinking he’d been lost 
for good or killed by wild animals. Then 
I got what turned out to be a happy 
thought. I decided to send a dach out 
for him. 

“That night I had the dach sleep in 
the terrier’s bed, and early next morning 
we set out. (Continued on page 77) 
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| about their business. 


ticularly when flushing rabbits. 





Dachshunds Are Born To Hunt 


(Continued from page 76) 


The dachsie evidently got the scent, and 
we soon lost her in the brush. The rest 
of the day I circled in an effort to find 
the dachshund. Finally I went home 
without her, hoping the dach would be 
there. However, I was little prepared 
for what I actually saw. There, near 
the kennel door, was the dach, with the 
terrier on its back, and the dachshund 
growling over it. The dog had traveled 
fully twelve miles. The terrier’s feet 
were sore, but the dach’s pads were in 
good condition. That, I might remark, 
is an important advantage of the dachs- 
hund. It has good, thick, rounded pads, 
and well-arched toes. 


UT getting back to training. You can 

shoot over dachshunds precisely as 
you shoot over larger dogs, but it’s a 
good plan to accustom them to the 
crack of the rifle and boom of a shot- 
gun. Start by firing a rifle about fifty 
feet away from them while they’re in- 
tent on something in the field. The pup- 
pies will stop, stare at you a moment, 
and, unless one is very shy, proceed 
Gradually move 
in closer, until you are firing directly 
over them. Then repeat the procedure 
with a shotgun. 

“You will need a gun sometimes, par- 
Cer- 


tainly these dogs chase rabbits, and 


| sometimes catch them. You should see 


| three or four take off after a jack. Not 


all will follow directly behind. They will 
spread out, and at least one will figure 
out which way the jack will turn, and 
be ready to head him off. And, if they 


| chase him against a fence or into a cor- 


ner, you see a sure kill. Otherwise, you 
can dispose of the rabbit with your gun. 

“In flushing rabbits and working on 
badger, dachshunds have a big advan- 
tage over larger dogs, for they can work 
under brush and through drifts with- 
out difficulty. They’re not afraid of 
water, either. That’s a trait you can de- 


| velop when they’re learning to burrow. 


Fill the hole with water, and you'll see 
the little fellows stick their heads down 
into it, dig until they must breathe, come 
up for a quick draught of air, and go 
down again. 

“When they catch their first rabbit, 


| give them the liver, but put the carcass 


where they can’t get at it. This will 
whet their appetite for more game. If 
the catch takes place some distance away 
from you, there’s no particular point in 
taking it from them, and chastising 
them. 

“Yes, dachshunds are natural hunters. 
About all you need do is give them a 
place to hunt, add a word of encourage- 
ment occasionally, then stand by to 
watch the fun. They’ll keep at it all 
day, and, while you can’t work them 
with other breeds because of fights, 
they'll bring you, when working alone, 
some of the finest sport you ever en- 
joyed.” 

“But these fellows are so little,” my 
friend interrupted. “Don’t they tire 
easily?” 

“Notdachshunds,” I exclaimed. “They’re 
hardy, and require little attention. In 
the kennel and in the field, they prefer 
one good feed each day. I give them 
one to one and a half pounds of fresh, 
uncooked beef in chunks. When the 


dogs are active, the more generous help- 
ing of the energy-building meat is served. 


It is a good plan to feed them sometime 
after the heat of the day, say at 4 in the 
afternoon. The time is not so important 
as regularity. Oddly, I have found my 
dogs like a cup of tea and a piece of 
toast in the morning. Give them grape- 
fruit or sections of orange or some 
orange juice occasionally as these act as 
a laxative. 

“Being long-eared, dachshunds are 
susceptible to canker. This may be 
cleared up without unusual difficulty by 
cleaning the ears, and sprinkling boric- 
acid powder over the affected areas. 
Never use a liquid in the ears, for, if it 
reaches the inner ear, deafness may re- 
sult. By giving the dog a mild laxative 
at the same time, you aid his recovery. 

“Most skin troubles result from im- 
proper diet, and may be cured largely by 
diet changes. I find that a raw-meat 
diet for a few days helps materially. 
Simultaneously, dab the affected areas 
with bicarbonate of soda. This cools the 
skin, dries up the moisture, and helps to 
close the sores. If the skin trouble ap- 
pears on the back, dab the sore with the 
juice squeezed from a fresh tomato. The 
acid seems to kill the parasites, which 
cause the trouble, and nature does the 
rest. 

“I watch their feet carefully when my 
dogs are in the field, whether I am work- 
ing on snow, in rocky country, or in 
fields, for tender feet may blister or 
moist foot may develop. Tender feet 
may be very easily hardened by dipping 
the paws in an alum solution and per- 
mitting the alum to harden. Because of 
the bitter taste, the dogs will not lick the 
alum away. For moist foot, brush boric 
acid or flowers of sulphur carefully be- 
tween the toes, making sure to reach all 


parts. Usually two or three applica- 
tions will remedy this condition. Oil 
of tar, applied on cotton, cures ordi- 
nary ‘sore feet.’ 

ail- 


BP een rie sg develop fewer 
ments than some other hunting 
breeds, for they show rare intelligence 
in protecting themselves while hunting. 
They hunt with all the verve and en- 
thusiasm you expect from a pointer or 
setter, giving all the energy they possess. 
But they know how to rest. I have 
seen them crawl up on my snowshoes 
when we paused while tracking bear in 
the snow. A few minutes later, they 
would be rested and ready to take up 
the chase again.” 

“Tracking bear!” my friend exclaimed. 
“I thought dachsies worked on small 
game only.” 

“That’s where many people are mis- 
taken,” I explained. “Three or four 
dachshunds will worry a bear to death 
if they do not actually kill it. 

“For fighting and protecting them- 
selves in the clinches, there are no finer 
dogs. Ever notice the dachshund’s loose 
skin? That is his protection. When 
grabbed by the skin, he can turn around 
and take hold of his opponent, usually 
by the foreleg, and do a lot of damage. 
I know, because one time I had my hand 
cut to ribbons when I pulled a dach off 
an airedale. It had slashed the leg, 
head, and thighs of the airedale while 
the latter clung to his skin, trying to 
shake him loose. 

“Yes sir, these little fellows will catch 
anything. If it moves, it is their meat.” 

Saying that, I took up my spade. 









economically 


THIS WINTER—AND STILL 
KEEP HIM IN FINE 
CONDITION 


_ The practice of feeding a hunting dog almost 


| anything during his idle months is 
_ thing of the past. Hunt Club has been re- 
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largely a 


sponsible for an important change in feeding 
practice. Hunt Club’s low cost, combined 
with its nutritive value has made it possible 
to feed a dog at a minimum cost right thru 
the winter and still keep him in finest physi- 
cal condition. Don’t confuse Hunt Club with 
the usual ‘‘meal type’”’ foods. For Hunt Club 
is distinctly different. It supplies a higher 
vitamin potency, a more nutritive balance 
and what is the most noticeable difference of 
all, dogs don’t have to be coaxed to eat it. 
Also there is no danger of the intestinal up- 
sets and skin rashes that come from feedin 

uncooked food and foods with poor miner 

balance. You can feed Hunt Club at a cost 
of 2c hn Se a day. Send $1.00 for a 10-Ib. 

bag shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River 
or send us your dealer’s name and we’ll send 


you a full 10-cent box free, postpaid. Mari- 
time Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sorry — But | Have 
to Scratch 





Relief 


A dog doesn’t like to itch, scratch, shed his coat, grow 
listless, dull and mopey any more than you like to have 


Unless You Give Me This 


him. It may annoy you but he is suffering torment and 
only you can help him. 

His skin isn’t like yours. It’s nonporous. He can’t 
perspire. Blood impurities caused by his domestic life, 
prepared food, lack of natural exercise gather in his 
body, and set up an intense irritation under his skin. 
They nearly drive him wild. 

Won’t you give him this relief—make him the happy, 
healthy contented dog he wants to be. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in san- 
itary capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age,—pro- 
vide the natural blood correctives his system needs. 
Given regularly on Saturday each week they quickly end 
the condition that causes scratching, loose coat, listless- 
ness, poor appetite, eczema and a host of other ills. 
They make your pet happy, healthy and contented. 


Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive. 
Rex Hunters Condition Powders—the famous prescrip- 
tion of a celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, are for 


sale at leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c for a package—a 
full months supply—direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., 
Dept. 183, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Their six-fold action benefits every vital organ in 
your dog’s body. You’ll never know how fine your dog 
can be until you have tried them. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Condition Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
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The .220 Switt as a Game Stopper 


(Continued from page 28) 


mass, reaching three, and sometimes 
four inches in diameter, then tapering 
again after several inches to the size of 
the entrance hole. Plaster casts, made 
from such holes, often look like sweet 
potatoes. This usually occurred with 
pointed, jacketed bullets at 2,500 to 2,700 
foot-seconds velocity. Several high-ve- 
locity (3,000 foot-seconds or more) hunt- 
ing bullets made a large hole at en- 
trance, than a smaller track, and finally 
a large, irregular exit cavity, pieces of 
the bullet and jacket being scattered 
about in the clay. 

When a bullet such as the Springfield 
leaves the muzzle of the rifle, it acts in 
flight very much like a spinning top that 
has lost speed and has begun to wobble, 
the point describing a small circle, the 
base swinging in a wider one. At about 
every fifteen feet in flight, the bullet for 
a moment is in a virtually point-on 
position. This deviation is called yaw. 
When the bullet strikes a denser sub- 
stance than air, the yaw is instantly in- 
creased. I have dissected many wounds 
where the full-jacketed bullet had, after 
meeting the resistance of the tissues, 
turned ninety degrees or more, traveled 
across the body, making a _ horrible 
wound, righted itself, and made its exit 
through a wound no larger than that 
of entrance. 

When a high-velocity bullet strikes 
bone, muscle or fluid, particles of the 
tissue are set in motion, these “second- 
ary missiles” creating additional destruc- 
tion. I have dissected animals which 
had been struck in the stomach after a 
meal of corn, and have found that the 
corn, acting like a load of shot, had per- 
forated the diaphragm and lungs. This 
action of “secondary missiles” is caused 
by all high-velocity bullets, but to a far 
greater degree with hunting than with 
military rifles. 


T THE moment an animal is struck, 
there is a period during which the 
tissues are under compression by the im- 
pact of the bullet. An instant later, the 
tissues rebound toward the point at 
which the bullet entered. This action re- 
sembles the splash seen when a diver 
enters the water. On every mule shot 
during my experiment, very large 
wounds were created when bone under- 
lay the skin. Where the underlying tis- 
sues were more or less elastic, the en- 
trance wounds were practically the size 
of the bullet, although large cavities 
were to be found several inches deeper. 
The cans used in the experiments were 
round cracker tins, about six inches in 
diameter and seven inches tall, one-gal- 
lon floor-wax cans, four by five by nine 
inches, and square five-gallon gasoline 
cans. At fifty yards, on empty con- 
tainers, the forty-six-grain and fifty-six- 
grain .220 Swift bullets cut neat, little 
holes the diameter of the bullet, both on 
entrance and exit. When, however, the 
round cracker cans were filled with water, 
and the tops removed, they ruptured 
violently along the seams, the water 
disappearing in a cloud of fine spray. 
The entrance holes were about one half 
inch in diameter, the exit holes one half 
to three quarters of an inch. When the 
tops were left on, the tops flew forty to 
sixty feet into the air, and the body of 
the can usually was torn into four or 
five pieces. 
Sometimes there was an exit hole as 
large as two and one half inches, while 
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in others, the bullet apparently broke 
into many small fragments, causing 
numerous small projections on the out- 
side of the can. The top and bottom had 
bulged outward in most cases as much 
as one inch. Where these cans sat on 
empty five-gallon oil cans when hit, the 
tops of the lower cans were also rup- 
tured, and driven downward. When a 
five gallon water-filled can with top 
removed was hit, it ruptured down one 
seam and at the bottom, but, with the 
top in place, the can was badly shattered. 
There were no exit holes in the five- 
gallon cans. On water-filled cans, the 
forty-six-grain bullet was more destruc- 
tive than the fifty-six-grain. 


Wwe only one can each was shot at 
with the 150-grain .30 caliber, and 
the 300-grain .405, the amount of damage 
done by the .220 Swifts and the .405 was 
about the same, excepting that the .405 
made a larger exit hole. 

To get an idea of the Swift’s penetra- 
tion, and the amount of disintegration, 
blocks of five-by-five-by-one-inch soft 
lauan, a native Philippine wood, were 
stacked, held together by strips, and 
fired into with the .220 Swift at fifty 
yards. The maximum depth of penetra- 
tion was seven inches, the average six 
and one quarter. The diameter of the 
hole increased within an inch from the 
\%-inch entrance opening to a full one 
inch, which continued through the next 
five or six blocks. The bullets were com- 
pletely broken up, and most of the 
pieces were found in the last block. 

Next, a steel plate seven sixteenths of 
an inch thick was fired into with both 
the forty-six and fifty-six-grain .220 
Swift at fifty yards, a wood backstop be- 
ing used behind the plate. The bullets 
passed completely through the steel, 
making %-inch holes both in the steel 
and in the backstop. On chopping open 
the pieces of wood, no pieces of bullets 
were found, but %-inch hemispherical 
steel plugs, tempered so hard that a file 
would not touch them, were recovered 
at a depth of two inches in the hard, 
pine blocks! 

A friend produced from somewhere a 
steel tamper such as is used to level 
off asphalt streets, and which probably 
weighed forty pounds. I fired a forty- 
six-grain .220 Swift at the flat bottom at 


fifty yards. The bullet tore out a crater 
one and one quarter inches wide, one inch 
deep, and about one half inch at the 
bottom. 

To test for deflection, a five-by-five 
foot target board was set up at fifty 
yards, and the “forest” I had previously 
built was placed fifteen feet in front of 
it. When the Swift bullets struck all ten 
one-inch sticks in one row, many of the 
sticks were cut off, and the bullets de- 
flected as much as fifteen degrees. When 
only one or two sticks were hit, little or 
no deflection was noted. The amount of 
deflection also depended upon whether 
the first stick was hit squarely or merely 
a glancing blow. Though later I used 
the .30 caliber, 150-grain open-point bul- 
let, I could see no difference between its 
actions and those of the Swift. 

The .220 Swift cartridge was very 
pleasant to shoot. It had little kick, and 
was very accurate. The rifle stock didn’t 
fit me, but that is something that can 
be fixed. 

I have had the privilege of testing 
many rifles on animal tissues. The guns 
include many foreign and most of our 
own rifles, both military and hunting. 
I have never seen anything near the 
size of the .220 Swift that was quite so 
shocking and destructive. By destruc- 
tion, however, I don’t mean that a con- 
siderable part of a deer’s anatomy 
disappeared in thin air or was rendered 
inedible. In all wounds with the Win- 
chester Super-Speed .220 Swift, the bullet 
went to pieces in the animal, penetrating 
at least six inches, amply deep to reach 
the vital organs of any animal you could 
hunt with this cartridge. The hollow- 
point bullets that I was using start going 
to pieces almost as soon as they meet 
resistance. The terrific velocity sets up 
so much disturbance in the tissues, 
creating “secondary missiles,’ that the 
latter have more to do with the wounds 
than the bullet itself. 

I would unhesitatingly call the Win- 
chester .220 Swift excellent for deer. I’m 
not advising shots at 600 or 700 yards, 
and I wouldn’t expect this bullet to plow 
through brush as the .405 bullet does 
For the reasonably good marksman who 
will carefully pick his shots, let me say 
that I am confident that the .220 Swift 
could stop the biggest lion that ever 
walked. 
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The Health. 








ot 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Typhus 


Question: I have been losing my dogs, and 
I can’t find out what is wrong. They seem to be 
in good shape, then suddenly, they refuse to eat. 
They drink lots of water and, in a week, they 
die. I am feeding them cooked meat scraps, 
mixed with bread crumbs. I feed, with this, 
about equal parts of a patent food, occasionally 
adding canned tomatoes. Do you think they are 
being poisoned in any way?—J. H., Ohio. 


Answer: Your dogs are dying of canine ty- 
phus, a vitamin-deficiency disease accompanied 
by depression, stiffness, vomiting, thirst, com- 
plete loss of appetite, foul-smelling breath, and 
weakness. For countless generations, the an- 
cestors of your dogs thrived on a diet exclu- 
sively of raw, natural foods, rich in vitamins 
which are destroyed by cooking, canning, or proc- 
essing. If half of their diet had been raw, nat- 
ural foods, your dog might not have had this 
trouble. 

Afflicted dogs should have all water withheld 
and be permitted to drink only buttermilk. Raw 
calf liver and half a cake of yeast should be fed 
every 6 hours, pushing down the liver if neces- 
sary. Every 2 hours, between meals, give 5 
grains of bismuth and % grain of procaine, to 
check vomiting and heal the gastric ulcers. 

Feed the meat scraps raw and on the bones. 
Every fourth day, feed raw beef liver. Add 25 
percent of sun-dried or raw fruit or vegetable. 
Instead of patent food and an excess of bread, 
feed some raw, rolled oats (not the three-min- 
ute variety), and some wheat germ and mid- 
dlings, soaked in buttermilk.—A, A, H. 


Cloudy Eyes 


Question: About 7 weeks ago the right eye 
of my springer spaniel started to become 
cloudy. I took him to a veterinary, who diag- 


nosed it as “moon eye,” and gave me some 
salve to put in the eye, but it seems to have had 
no effect.—J. J. O., Minn. 


Answer: Moon blindness (periodic opthal- 
mia) is an intermittent or recurrent inflammation 
of the eyes of horses, of venereal origin, and to 
the best of my knowledge does not affect dogs. 
Infectious keratitis is a highly contagious dis- 
ease of cattle but like moon blindness does not 
affect dogs. 

You do not state the age of your dog but I 
surmise he is getting old. In older dogs the 
lens, which is deep in the eyeball and back of 
the iris, becomes opaque and appears milky. 
This opaque lens can be removed surgically by 
one skilled and experienced in dog eye-surgery. 
It was my pleasure to demonstrate this opera- 
tion at this year’s convention of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

If it is a cataract, as above described, sur- 
gery is the only solution. If it is an inflamma- 
tion of the surface (keratitis or conjunctivitis), 
a 20 percent argyrol ointment instilled three 
times daily will clear up the trouble for you. 
—A. A. H. 


Tonsillitis 
Question: I have a Llewellin setter 9 months 
old. He no longer has the pep he had during 


the hunting season, and doesn’t seem to have a 
good appetite. There appears to be something 


wrong with his throat. He coughs and gags at 
times, especially when we start playing slight- 
ly rough with him. 

He is the “runt” of the bunch and now weighs, 
only about 20 or 25 lb. As far as hunting is con- 


cerned, he is excellent for his age. He has a 
good nose, retrieves, backs, and makes good 
stands. He ranges fairly well. He has good 


wind. He does not seem to tire while hunting 
or suffer any ill effect afterwards. He had dis- 
temper about 2 months ago and has also been 
vaccinated for rabies. He is wormed every 3 
months.—W. W., Ark. 


Answer: Distemper almost always leaves 
the tonsils swollen and diseased. This pours 
toxins into his system continuously, the local 
pain and sensitiveness discourage the appetite, 
causing emaciation and weakness, and any ex- 
ertion and labored breathing further irritate 
him so the tonsils feel like a foreign body, 
caught in the throat, and he tries to expel it by 
coughing and gagging. 

Medication of tonsillitis is of doubtful value, 
their surgical removal under complete general 
anesthesia being highly recommended. The 
operation is inexpensive, and followed by 
prompt improvement, and usually by permanent 
relief. 

Raw beef liver, cod-liver oil, and yeast are 
the best tonics. Every 6 months, or preferably 
only after a careful microscopic fecal examina- 
tion has revealed parasitic ova, is often enough 
to worm a dog. Rabies vaccination should be 
repeated annually in areas where rabies is a 
menace.—A, A, H, 


Eczema and Hiccup 


Question: I have a 5-month-old pointer that 
has what I think is eczema on one side of the 
head and around one ear. The hair has come out 
from scratching. He seems also to have hic- 
cups at times. What can I do to make the hair 
grow, and to stop the hiccups?—H. N. V., North 
Carolina. 


Answer: Eczema appears suddenly as a 
weeping, moist surface which dries to form a 
tough crust. The ear frequently discharges a 
sticky, foul-smelling liquid. Follicular mange 
appears more slowly, and shows first as an area 
on which the hair appears scant or clipped. The 
itching is not so severe as with eczema, and the 
denuded areas gradually enlarge and new spots 
appear. Eczema treatments will not eradicate 
the mange, and mange treatments will not re- 
lieve eczema. Your description is rather vague 
so I'll submit the treatment for eczema. 

Empty the anal glands, by milking out the 
contents, twice a month. Avoid starchy, sweet- 
ened, fatty, cooked, and canned foods. Give one 
half tablespoonful milk of magnesia each morning. 
Swab the affected areas three times daily with 
the following: 2 drams each of chloral hydrate 
and salicylic acid, and 6 drams of tannic acid, in 
1 pt. of bathing alcohol. 

When living in a wild, natural state, the an- 
cestors of your dog thrived and were healthy on 
a diet composed solely of raw natural foods, 
principally meat. They captured and killed 
some small bird or animal; ate the stomach, 
with its contents of chewed grass, grains, seeds, 
berries, and fruits; ate the glandular structures, 
such as liver, spleen, and kidney; and got a 
generous portion of red bone-marrow by con- 
suming the bones as well as the flesh of the body. 

All of these items can be duplicated in any 
grocery and meat market. A diet solely of raw 
beef, bones, and liver would be ideal, though 
for economy I suggest you add 25 percent of 
sun-dried or fresh fruit, and ground raw vege- 
tables, dates, figs, raisins, apples, orange juice, 
carrots, spinach, tomato, and 25 percent raw 
cereal soaked in buttermilk, such as rolled oats, 
rolled wheat, middlings, and wheat germ. 

If the addition of any other food to raw meat 
aggravates the eczema, discontinue it, and ad- 
here strictly to the diet of raw proteins and 
buttermilk. 

As the first step in the treatment of hiccups 
have a microscopic fecal examination made to 
determine whether worms are present. If none 
is evident, the feeding exclusively of raw, nat- 
ural foods, 50 percent proteins, 25 percent sun- 
dried, or fresh, fruits or vegetables, and 25 per- 
cent of raw, rolled oats, wheat germ, and mid- 
dlings, soaked in a little sweet or buttermilk, 
will correct the hiccups.—A. A. H 
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IS YOUR DOG 


OFF His FOOD? 





Improper care will make your 
dog languid and “picky” about his food. 
Exercise, fresh air, sunlight and 

_ GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS 
stimulate the appetite, and exert a tonic effect. 
50 pills for 60 cents. 

FEVER REDUCER AND 
STIMULANTMEDICINE 
For use in the early stages of 
diseases accompanied by Fever. 
Per bottle $1.00. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to Glover's. 
Famous DOG BOOK— He , 
Veterinary advice, FREE. “” (%; 
Address GLOVER’S, 468 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


GLOVERS mentines 
















Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


SE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 

Simple. Successful. Wash off before 
Satisfaction or money refunded Helps 
breeders sell Semnales. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 
bottle, postpaic 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. {1 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Harmless 


mating 





SPECIAL OFFER 


FISH AND GAME PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


3 ror 10c 


Gorgeously reproduced 





PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 


in four colors on heavy 
enamel stock. Size 9” x 6” with wide border. These 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
ing American Artists. Sold assorted titles only at 
this special close-out price. Send 10c for three pic- 
tures or 20c for six. Add 3c for postage and pack- 
ing. Stamps or coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 17 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 














WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This brand new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 17 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 





PEN MATERIALS 





ov Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis,Minn. 
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Sk ine Kennels, Bergen, N. Y | 
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POINTE R MAL ES, 8 mo, $12.50. Setter Puppies $5.00 
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ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. Orange and blue Beltons, 
best of bloodlines. A. H. Shaub, New Free dom, Pa 

GERMAN SHORTHAIR POINTERS: VTups, registered 
litter. V. Stadherr, Gibbon, Minn 
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Kennels Sturgeon Bay, Wi | 





REG 


males $7 


Hanna, 


IRISH TERRIERS 
New 


3. Males, 3 $15.00, fe- 
yearlings, $15.00. Ray 


months 


00. Scottie female 


Ohio 


eK 


Weston 





WIREHAIRED 
registered. 


aa 
HESAPEAKES an ABRADORS : 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES. Two brood matrons. 
l 


Bertsch 


FOXTERRIER PUPPIES, AKC, Litter 
Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Indiana. 





Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 





FULL BROTHERS & SISTERS to winner of Field Trials 
Leonard Gaston, 





Madrid, la 


SPANIELS 





TWO AND FIVE months Registered Springer puppies. 


Im- 








ten words 


curly coated, rat- 
All around re- 
a keen nose. 
Swan, Chico, 


Genuine 
strains 
Wonderful intelligence 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 

tails, Registered stock, working 
trievers, land or water 
Puppies, youngsters, 
Caiif 


trained dogs. Percy K. 





by Field Trial 
Champion ‘‘ Bog 


Kennels, 


sired 
Triple 
Sprucedale 


PUPPIES GRAND 
Tedwyn's Trex’’ and 
Shipped on approval. 


SPRINGER | 
Champion 

hurst Rover 

Duncansville 





Springer Spaniels. Trained 
shipped on trial. Send dime 
La Rue, Ohio. 


COCKER SPANIELS AND 
dogs and pedigreed puppies 
for list Sportsmen's Club Service 





COCKERS AND SPRINGERS. Best bloodlines. Pryor & 


Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn 





Jonesboro, Ark. 
Classified Department 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please find remittance for ad as listed. 
I am still receiving answers to the ad I ran 
in your last September issue. 
I also ran an ad in another leading sport- 
ing azine, but sold my entire litter of 
pups through the single ad in your maga- 
zine. 
Very truly yours, 
(signed) Earl E. Hill 


HOUNDS 


SD. 


Illinois offers for sale 
combination-coon, skunk 
rabbit hounds, pointers 
satisfaction ee * 

8- 





(ha 


GROVE KENNELS, INA, 
trained coon hounds, 
hounds, fox hounds, 
Shipped for trial, 
pricelist free. 


OAK 
thoroughly 
and opossum 
and setters. 
Descriptive 





COONHOUNDS THAT STRIKE, trail, and tree. Right 
priced to sell on trial. Must please you or money refunded. 
Picture and reference furnished. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 





BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS, thoroughly broken, 
trial. Kennels located near Seven Valleys. Guy Werner, 
Hanover Junction, Penna. 8-6 





COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM_ hounds. Trial. 
0. 


Puppies. 
Arthur Sampey, Springfield, } 11-6 





FIFTY 


BROKEN BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Trial. M 
Baublitz, 8-6 


Seven Valleys, Pa. -6 


sw 
-6 





dogs, cat, coon, bear hunters. 


Seattle. 


TWO GOOD TREE 
13007 Victoryway, 





Trial, 


OPOSSUM. Skunk, hounds. 
Mo. 


Route @, Springfield, 


Exceptiona, field 
Lapeer, Mich. 


COON, 
Elmer Bath, 


TRAINED 
young dogs. 





PUPPIES, AKC. breeding. 


Leo Hofmann, 


BEAGLE 
Price $10.00, 





BEAGLE PUPS—PUREBRED REGISTERED; 
hunt. Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION! 


for the February issue, 
15, close December 14. 


Bred to 
10-6 





Classified advertising forms 
which goes on sale January 
Please make sure that copy is clear, to the point and 
plainly written. All orders must be accompanied by 
remittance. Incidentally, why,not take advantage of the 
10% discount allowed on six consecutive ads paid for in 

Send your ad with remittance to B. E. 

. Classified Advertising Department, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2 CREAT DANES 3 
REGISTERABLE PUPPIES, REASONABLE. Brindles 
Fawns. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 4-12 
GREAT DANES, WONDERFUL companions, guards. Pups 
$25 up. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alston Drive, Atlanta, er 

6 


4 MISCELLANEOUS DOCS it 



































ported re Papers Four months pups - . 
without papers $6.50 ur Cockers of excep- GREYHOUNDS: REGISTERED. THE kind you beat the 
tional type. Males $10.00, Females $8.50. No papers. Wm, other fellow with. Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Henne- 
Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn pin, Minneapolis, Minn. 8-6 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, THE ideal dogs for Pheasants REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES, Wire-Fox- 

and Rabbits. Hunters, retrievers. Youngsters for sale. terriers, Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio 12-6 
CHOICE SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies, hunting strain, | SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, Straight 

$10.00—$15.00. Registered, no duty. William Rudsdale, Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 
Perth, Ontario, Canada Cheap. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, l 
75 COCKER SPANIELS. ALL colors and ages. Stud DALMATIAN (COACH), WHITE, collie and wirehaired 

ervice. Sun Sand Kennels Fort Edward, New York terrier pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 1-3 
SPRINGER PUPPIES, REG., High Classed. Reas onable, COLLIES THAT MUST please you. Large assortment 

accept good guns. Colonial Inn, Blackfoot, Idaho 1-2 Lodestone Collie Kennels, Marion, Ind. 12-2 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, black, pure ~ Abo Butler ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, Registered. Catalogue 1 

12-2 


Kennels 





Villard, Minn 


Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 2-2 











BOTH colors 


SP RINGER SPANIELS, various ages 
N. W ats on, Smiths Mill, Minn 12-6 
SPANIELS: HALF COCKER and half water. Chas. Cal- | 





Spencer, lowa 





Registered 








iLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS—By G-man. Eligibl 
ipionship hunting and man-trailing stock. J. Suttor 

itur, Mich. 
YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. Bulldog 
01 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 11-1 





saby's safe 


NDLAND PUPPIES 


PEDIGREED NEWFOU 
Hartsville, Indiana. 


ty xuard. Earl Thurston, 


DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC 
AMINATION MADE 











of dog fece 





MICROSCOPICAL E 

















blood and skin specimen for parasites. Urine analysi 
Chas. E. Crowe, D.V.M., 1827 So. Wabash Ave., Chicag 
Illinois 
FRAGRANT RED CEDAR ae ae dogs flealess 
50 Ibs. $1.50; 100 Ibs, $2. Standard Co., 185 
Hastings, Chicago. 12-12 
| MANGE CURE: ONE application, cat or dog. Guaranteed 
Kirk White, Cooperstown, New Yor 


| equipment 








CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list 


movie camera 


ing everything photographic—still and 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 


copy of our 
Limited edi 
Head 


in trade. Write now for your Free 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! 





tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 1-G, Chicago 
1-1 
GET OUR XMAS Bargaingram chuck full of real buys ir 
Candid, Movie Cameras, films, projectors, screens, Silent 


Sound 16 MM film library 
1 phn ae $12.50. Zeiss 

lens as ew $109.00 Trades 
Mc seul” 8 1944. ri Boston Road, N. Y 


Icomat 
accepted, 


$9.95 


bought 


Brand new 8 MM Movie Cc amera 
$ with F 2.8 





INC OME 
cost 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 


MAKE MONEY IN photography. 

Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience unnec 
essary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting book 
let and requirements free. American School of Photography 


FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low 


demand 





Learn quickly at home 


home course teaches you to make photographs for 


Universa! 
1-12 








4401 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago. 
HOLLYTINTS MEAN BETTER Prints.’’ Two beautifu 
professional enlargements with each roll—2 aluable 
premium coupon free. Hollytints, D-168, Hollywood, Cali 
fornia 
| FREE: CHOICE OF 2 Enlargements, or one colored En 


lar 
printed 

is 
TWO BEAUTIFUL 

guaranteed prints. 
Crosse, Wi 


gement 


for State choice. NewDeal Photos, LaCross¢ 


oe 
ol. 





with 


OLIVE 
La 
1 


25c Coin. 


TONE enlargements 
United Photo Service, 


or 8 Extra Prints with each roll developed and 








ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO sets dated prints plus 
largement coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2% 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa, Where the Wes 


t Begins. 1-12 





ROLLS 116 SIZE AND smaller developed, no small print 








all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko Picture 
Davenport, lowa 1-1 
MAKE MONEY SELLING snapshots. Dime brings ninet 
pages instruction. 1500 markets, real information. Photo 
markets, 201-0, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
SMM MOVIE CAMERA $9.95. Projector, $12.50. Films 
60c. Block Camera, 1451-O Broadway, New York 





Pack 
Lowest prices; 
Howe Fur - 


SNARES, ‘BAITS, scents, snowshoes; 
Complete trapping equipment. 
quickest service. rite new catalogue. 
pany, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine 


TRAPS, 
baskets 





CATCH FOX AND Coyote with my modern methods. Bar 


ground or deep snow trapping with results guaranteed or 
|} no pay. F 10-4 


Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, Box 0 





TRAPS 68c DOZEN! Circular free. 


KILLUM 
B51-KM, Detroit, Michigan 


Sport goods, 








MONEY IN BU TTERFLIES and Insects. See classified a 
under ‘‘Miscellaneous.’ 1 
( TAXIDERMY 
-— 


























FREE! 48 PAGE CATALOG, Glass eyes and taxidern 
supplies. Learn taxidermy, book complete, $1.00. De« 
head forms, bird bodies, squirrel forms, deer scalps wit 
antlers, $3.50 up. Mounted wall mounts; deer, moos 
leopard, wildcat, bear heads and rugs. Texas longhorns ar 
African horns. Schoepfers Taxidermy Studio, 134 W. 32: 
St.. New York City. 12 
BEAUTIFUL FUR SCARFS made from your fox, raccoo 
mink pelts. Latest style, finest workmanship Phot 
graphs. Written money back guarantee. J. Bugene Tref 
Paris, 12 
MILE HIGH QUALITY Taxidermy Supplies. Cata 
| mailed 2 dimes or 20c stamps. Jack Miles Studios, 14 
South Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
FREE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE. Big values. Eyes. He 
forn Everything. direct from manufacturer. Taxidert 
Manufacturers Memphis, Tenn 
MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE Greenfic 
Center. N. Y¥. Devoted entirely to ‘‘Taxidermy . 
Sample Copies, 25c. 
MOI NTING PHE ASANTS $3.00, DEERHEADS $8 
Quail $1 sist free. Marchino Taxidermy, 151 
Turlington sever. Ill 12 





MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, $5, complete 


Coyote 


Strang 
10 











QUALITY STANDARD SCHNAUZER pups 
Moderately priced. Arthur Nye, Windsor, Ohio. Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 

BLOODHOUND PUPPIES, A.K.C. registration. Easily BIGGEST $1.00 BUY. SC HMIDT 7 Book Home St 
trained. Black and tan. Wm. Goff, Watervliet, Michigan Taxidermy. See our ad page 54 
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Nan 


Refe 


Refe 








Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two references with their first advertisement 


4] 











= EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. COMPLETE STOCK SEDGLEY Rifles, Hi-Standard Pis SINKER MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or profit. Illus- 
forms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest tols, H&K Revolvers, Marlin Over-unders, Winchester 71. trated folder free. Reading Instrument Co., x 78, 
nd lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 Discontinued New Guns! Ithaca 12 Ga., — yy Reading "a. -% 
talog "3 se, J. W. Elwood, 8225 Smith Bldg., $34.95. Remington M29, M17 12-20 Ga. Pumps, rib, 332.40 a = —_ . 
Neb. oe is 257. 30-06, $88.30. J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madi- | FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality 
0 Neb. 


son-JJ, Seattle, Wash | _ materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. Noll, 
962 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa, 








ERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY | Artificial Eyes, | FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm Telescope ee 
1, genuine Jonas head forms cols, materials, etc. Co., Auburn, N. Y. 11-3 FREE 68 PAGE ILLUSTRATED rod building flytying, 
ng for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for fishing tackle catal Tack-L-Tyers, 1414-CR Dempster 
ustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, | FREE! BARGAIN CATALOG. Telescopes, Microscopes, | Eyanston, Ill. . 
Colorado. Binoculars. Teeko, (1515-F) Evanston, Illinois. ~ . 

BEST QUALITY FLY Tying Materials, The Fly Shop, 
Fitchburg, Ma 


{RD HEADS, PUMA, etc. Open mouth. Handsome : e ‘ 
i, $9.00. Daniel Nevins, 9163 110th Street, Richmond > WILD DUCK ATTR y.Van gle). bs | . : 
New York. BR esi nell lheecbatltht es y OATS AND CAMPING if 









































~ PE a na MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special | PMENT “ 

AIMED SPEC IMENS—EY ES, supplies, Hofmann prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, | —— — _Et QUIPM! E oa é 

S o, 993 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-6 Minnesota. 12-6 SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
> ae = — 7 > - PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 

)ERMY SUPPLIES. PAPER Forms. Glass Eyes. | FOODS ATTRACT DUCKS! Fish! Game! Terrell’s Foods | IN AMERICA. Best quality. gray duck down filler, 

ir C. Birch, Coldwater, N. Y. Grow. Describe place—suggestions Free. Terrell, 457A warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags. 

DE ERSKINS WANTED. Deerskins tanned, reason- Oshkosh, Wisconsin 1-3 Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 
EERS 8 WA) cD. ! s ° ~ ; - : - a head flaps on shelter-half, compact; easy to handle. Made 
feds-L--Freve, Bransten. riincls. FOR SALE: WILD Canadian Honker Geese, $2.50 each. with 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 








-HOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson’s Pardey Bros., Hubbard, Oregon. large and roomy for BIG MEN. Regular $35.00 value 
iermy, lola, Wis. 1-6 


‘ANADIAN GEESE. YOUNG. Pairs, mated pairs. ry Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool 
: pte dy -, et — Pairs, mated pair He . ) filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95. Sleep in NA- 
Ae — ¥ -s TURE’'S OWN COVERING, Buy now. Advance in prices the 


tz . first of the year. Write for circular. Shipped C.O.D. 
"a 2@m, BIRDS AND ANIMALS ; Alaska Sleeping sag Co., 1410 8S. W. Harrison St., Port- 
~ an regon,. 











VILLAGE FARM ON hard road, 32 Acres, short drive to 















































































































easy walk to fishing, good neighbors handy; dandy 8- RACCOONS—IMPROVED HEAVY strain—40-lbs. ma- BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT: Our Semi-assembled knock- 
use, electricity; basement barn, spring water, well turity. Bred females. Minks, Skunks. Instructive, in down materials save you 2/8. Cruisers, Runabouts, 

x k; sacrificed to settle affairs, $1 300 a =. teresting catalog, 10c, Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Min- Launches, Dories, Sail, Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts 
atoes, vegetables, etc.> easy terms, pg. 24 Dig free nesota 1-2 | and Row. Send 25¢ for catalog. Brooks Boat Co. Inc., 
Strout Ag’y., 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. - — — a -_ — | G-38, Saginaw, Michigan. 1-12 
NDACK Gol OUNTRY: H . WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS, Any number. Prices are 

tONDACKS, GOD'S COUN’ $ ting camps, rig 5 .& > 0 < . " 

( gy Ph nwo — pee lg right. Live arrival. H. C. Kreie, Amorita, Okla. BUILD YOUR OWN Boat. Knock-down parts and plans, 
tear Section in state, Own your Own, Free Folders, CHOICE DARK EASTERN mink, pen raised. Jim White, $13.75. Write Wagemaker Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1-3 
what you want, Chas. Tyre, Corinth, N. Y. 1-3 Cooperstown, New York. , INDIAN CURIOS - 
bs in — 

\DIAN TAX SALE Lands for a Dollar an acre and SUPERIOR COTTONTAIL RABBITS for restocking. 4 ha eat 
Hunting, fishing camps. See advertisement page 4. Clifford Wilson, New Hampton, Mo. 100 GOOD ARROWHEADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 50c. 

Sale Service, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto, Canade. | TOP QUALITY EASTERN mink. Years selective breeding Illustrated Catalog Se._H. Daniel, Dardenelle, Ark. 

REE HOMESTEADS, (Only chance). ‘‘Pioneer’s Para- details and bank reference upon request. Instructive older VERY FINE. LARGE, Antique Esquchea, Hand Made by 
*’ Map, location, description, $1.00. Frank Thomp- 25 cents. Davis Fur Farms, R3, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Master Craftsman. Walnut, Marble Only. Two-In-World. 
Sheridan, Oregon. Hess, New Virginia, Iowa. 
: : ~ POULTRY TRIBUNE—AMERICA'S leading poultry maga- fete at ern: : 

IZARKS—10 ACRES WHITE River frontage ; unimproved; zine. Five years $1.00; one year trial 25c, Poultry Tribune, LARGE STOCK MODERN and Ancient Indian Curios, Il- 
$150, $5 down, $5 oe aoe list ns literature. Dept. 55-C, Mount Morris, Illinois. 12-4 lustrated list ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 
rd, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 1-6 - — ~ - 
oaehail feet ce mesmedh a poet coat alin OZARK BUNNIES: THE best in cotton-tails for propaga- 12 ARROWHEADS SPEARHEAD, LANCEHEAD, 
——— tion. H. 8S. Ferrell, Neosho, Mo. Pottery 99c. Firearms, 120,000 bargains. Photolist 10c. 

s —— SPORTING GOODS < —= RINGNECK MUTANT, 2 GOLDENS, Silvers 4. Harold nasenn Ramen See 

HICKORY SKI STAVES: Six for $4.20, freight prepaid. Skinner, Dows Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. i. 
s tswood, Ironton, Mo. rarer y RTE > — . " : | ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 2 

=. MONEY IN BUTTERFLIES and insects. See classified ad | = & 

<NOWSHOES—BEST HANDMADE, $8.00. Circular free. | _ under ““Miscellaneous.” CS | aw \fATERIALS: FINISHED Tackle. Instructions, ad- 
Anderson Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., Maine. 12-2 eS | vice, information. Hobson's, Salem, Oregon. 12-2 

— FIR EARM S Ore ip a | 3 STANDARD YEW STAVE $4.00 postpaid. Geo, Brommers, 

S meeunsial ZA 1 TIE YOUR OWN flies. Make your own rods. Material 9708 So. Hoover, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WEAVER NO. 298 "LESCOPE FO {-Powe _ and instructions for making 50 flys, together with full FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
R ve 511 on No. 355 Ho No = car be = oo peerastiias yy ~- ~ wet gy | for $1 00. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

5 ido: omaaet Saek dian ate ee edding Rod & Tackle Co., 516 University Ave., 8.E., ——— 

ne en ncleti: teks, Re Cre Blea tix, | Minneapolis, Minn ARCHERY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! Catalogue free. In- 
s $, ac s, A- i ie 50e, t ook 25¢. J ary Sales C 39 S Jabas 
, 60 postpaid. Discontinued New Savage Auto. NEW CATALOG. FLYTYING, bass bug, leader making aaa oe SES: Sa ee wee Se See ones 

ins, (330.95. Single Barrel Shotguns, $6.95, doubles instructions. Complete line flytying rod building materi- -——. 
aS $16.95. J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-JJ, als, gut, tackle. Send ten cents coin. Credit allowed first OUTDOOR LIFE is now guaranteeing 230,000 sportsmen- 
me e, Wash. order. Rockland Tackle Shop, Box ‘‘O’’. Hillburn, N. ¥ readers. You can reach these men for as little as 25c the 








BARGAINS IN USED GUNS—Sedgley Springfield, .30’ a — — - ee : word by advertising in this Section. 
Mannlicher Schoenauer, 6.5MM. Kemington over and WHY HAVE DOCTORS, bankers, judges and lawyers used we 


ule’ font Ein fea iy'sgeee | thou bowen Coane SS | a 
12 gauge. Hundreds of guns in stock at low prices. five for $1.00, $2.00 per dozen. O. F. Calendar, Box 1437, MISCELLANEOU ia 





























Write for free list.Triangle Stores, 182 Flatbush Ave., : : : of ON 
klyn, N. Y. Highland Sta., Springfield, Mass WOODSMAN OIL WILL waterproof your leather goods. 
LEMAIRE 8x28 PRISM BINOCULARS, Guaranteed | TACKLETOOLS FOR CHRISTMAS gifts. Fly vises, Rod ,% pint 45¢ postpaid. Woodsman, 2810 26th Street, San 
vy and perfect. Regular price $60. Closing out at $28. Winders, Bobbin Needles. The only modern line. Catalog Francisco, California. 
ete with case. Satisfaction or money back. Brown- for stamp. D. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, Elgin, Il- GENCO BARBER RAZORS: Catalogue free. Malena Co 
234 Fifth Ave., New York. linois. 614 Market St., Phila., Pa. te: 4 
POWERFUL COMBINATION (4x &10x) RIFLESCOPES, FLY TYING MATERIALS, rod making supplies. Tools, WHY NOT SPEND SPRING, summer, fall, gathering 
4 complete. Fits all calibers. Focusing, windage, Instruction Books sig line fishing tackle. Send for butterflies—insects? 1 buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
tion adjustments. Wonderful game getter. Spencer Angler's Guide and Catalog. T. Willmarth, Roosevelt lections. Some $1 to $7 each. Simple work with my 
ahoratories, Akron, Ohio. 11-12 N. Y. 1-6 Instructions, pictures, price list. Before sending butter- 
ISCONTINUED NEW GUNS! Savage 22 Hi-Power flies, send 10c for Illustrated Prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 


FISHERMEN! FINEST STOCK of hooks, gut, leaders, 
tools and materials in America. List free. Write Paul H 
Young, 8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1-1 


in Insects, Dept. 22, San Diego, Calif. 1-8 
TOBACCO—FINEST SWEETLEAF Chewing or mellow, 


£25.95. Fox CE Grade 12 Ga. $99.50. Remington .25-20, 
2-20, $19.85. Remington .30-06, $42.95. Winchester .25 
































$26.95. Winchester M54 Super-Grade, Hornet, 257, iolightfal Gmeking. Special odvertising effe—10 pennas 
$81.95. Winchester M54 7M/M, 270, 220 Swift, $47.90. CE FISHERMEN!! ORIGINAL Jigging Outfit—stick Pag ees rege es yew > Pall so 
List Free! J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-JJ, Seattle, : ie spoon $1.25, Gets Perch, Pickerel, Pike. Spoon only oe ste ey when secctved, Unies Summe, Felten, Ree- 
Wa 60c. Victor Bauer, Nyack, N. Y. pee L 

CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert. oy = - , GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY blankets. Zeiss binoculars. 
Set of three—checker border and cleaner: also directions, FLY TYING COURSE, over 100 illustrations, $1.00. Ma- 10c (refundable) brings importation prices. Pamphlet. 
mplete $2.75 postpaid. Warner's, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- terial Catalog Free! Ken Hansell, 3204 Chicago Ave., | ‘‘Langguth’*, Boise, Idaho 8-6 
Conn. 1-3 a SISTERS son STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home. 

— IJCKTAILS, FLYTYING MATERIALS, mann Studio, ooklet free. Paul J. Wolfe 5 > 
“PACIFIC” RELOADING TOOLS in trade for good used ia Geses Ave, teccivn. 1. Y. ofmann ie Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Feats. 


rifles or other shooting equipment. Address Exchange - — —— ——_—— 
Department, Pacific Gun Sight Co., 375 Hayes St., San FLY TYING MATERIALS. Tools, Fiies, Leaders, Gut PATENTS. LOW _ COST. Book and_ advice free. 
Fr lif. 1-6 Sierra Tackle Co., San Gabriel, Calif. 8-6 L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 11-12 
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isco, Ca 





—--—------------------ 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. YOU'VE READ 


THIS PAGE 


So will thousands of others— 


FS a ee nT ne words in your classified department at 


sportsmen who are looking for 
things they need. Got anything 
Reference..ec.cssercseressercsesorsecsssessesessevecesevcsccnsccscsncoses  ADETEBS....nececeseserecnonsonsscncsssvenonensessonsosssssssesescsesesoes to sell? Advertise it here for 25c 


a word (minimum ad., 10 words). 
Address 








Reference.....ccccccssesees siviatee ciadiamapeas penteansenenees 
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swaying in the bush not more than forty- 
five feet beyond the muzzle of my gun. 
He looked tremendous to me, as he stood 
there, flapping his ears, but I could not 
be sure of the ivory. Pat signaled me to 
stand still while he eased ahead for a 
closer view. When he swung back to my 
side, he shook his head. 

“Nice ivory,” he whispered. “Possibly 
seventy pounds each. But we are not 
taking seventy-pound ivory just because 
it’s on the first elephant we see. It will 
take some work, but we can do better.” 

What an anticlimax. I could say noth- 
ing, but silently followed Pat back to 
the car. Philosophically, I reasoned that 
this might prove a blessing in disguise, 
for it had given me an experience I 
should never repeat had I taken this 
fellow. Now I could look forward to one 
or two more hunts before bagging a real 
behemoth. 

As it developed, I was due for three 
more thrills before quitting the Voi. Sev- 
eral days later we picked up a track 
fully as large as the first, and, after fol- 
lowing it nearly six hours through the 
bush, taking great care to stay down 
wind from him, the wind shifted without 
warning, and carried our scent directly 
to him. We could have been no farther 
than 200 yards from the elephant when 
he started with a terrific crash through 
the trees. We raced toward the sound, 
and found, etched into the earth, long, 
deep foot marks where he had dug in for 
a sprinter’s start. After we followed a 
mile or so, Pat suggested that we return 
to camp. 

It was apparent from the many tracks 
we saw that we should confine our hunt- 
ing to the area around Kasigau. Neither 
Mrs. Pearson nor I enjoyed the hot 
weather, but that was one price we had 
to pay for an elephant. Daily, Pat and I 
would leave camp at break of day, hunt 
until noon, then start the weary journey 
campward. On several of these trips, 
Mrs. Pearson accompanied us. 

We continued to work close to the foot 
of the mountain. Several times we saw 
smaller bulls and cows, but none bore 
ivories large enough to suit me. Late 
on the tenth day, Pat and I found a large 
track about five miles from Kasigau. It 
measured twenty-three inches, the larg- 
est we had yet discovered. 


HE next morning, Pat and I rolled out 

at 4 o'clock. On the way up, we 
crossed several fresh tracks, and, about 
one mile beyond the point on the trail 
where we had first seen the big track, 
Pat spotted it again. In its wanderings, 
the elephant had recrossed the trail, and 
now seemed to be somewhere between 
the mountain and us. Pat tossed up a 
pinch of dust, and, after noting we had 
a favoring breeze, looked about for a 
sign. Near by he found a ball of pith 
which the elephant had discharged aft- 
er extracting its substance, and, from his 
expression, I knew we were not a great 
distance behind the animal. 

“Still moist, though not warm,” he 
grunted. 

As we went ahead, it became apparent 
this fellow was headed for the thick, 
heavy bush, to bed down during the heat 
of the day. He was feeding occasionally, 
but not much or often. By 11, we felt 
that he was gaining on us, so we decided 
to rest a while in the shade, and eat 
lunch, meanwhile sending ahead two 
trackers, who knew the country like a 
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Snap of a wading elephant, taken after the 
Pearsons had the two they set out to get 


book, to see what they could discover. 

“Seems strange,” I commented, between 
bites on a sandwich, “that we can’t hear 
him. He should be pushing over a few 
trees, but I have heard no crashes.” 

Hardly had I uttered the words when 
the trackers broke through the bush, 
and into our midst, Swahili words tum- 
bling from their lips. 

“He has joined a herd a mile ahead,” 
Pat interpreted for my benefit. 

“Fine,” I almost shouted. “Let’s go.” 

We pushed ahead through bush so 
heavy we could scarcely see fifteen yards. 
Soon the boys revised their estimate. 
Perhaps the elephant was only a half 
mile ahead, or maybe only 500 yards. 
When about 300 yards out, we came up- 
on two cow elephants with calves, but a 
quick glance showed the track belonged 
to none of these. Rather than be forced 
to kill the cows in self-defense should 
they discover us and decide to charge, 
we circled them. In doing so, we came 
again upon the big track. We knew now 
we were close upon the bull we had been 
following for six hours. 

Louder than the crackling of the bush 
as we pushed through, I heard, a mo- 
ment later, a noise which sounded as if 
a long pole were being swished back and 
forth through the grass. Combined with 
it was a deep rattle. 

“There goes his stomach,” Pat whis- 
pered, waving his hand to stop me. At 
the same time, he sent ahead the head 
tracker, a big black Wacamba, for a 
close view of the lumbering brute. When 
the tracker reported that the elephant 
was standing under a near-by tree, Pat 
gave me the word that sent my blood 
racing, and set my nerves tingling: 

“Get ready, and we'll look over the 
ivory. If he’s worth taking, open the 
bombardment.” 

My gun bearer handed me my express 
rifle, and I removed the safety. Cautious- 
ly, we moved around to the left, hoping 
we could find an opening to get an un- 
restricted view of the tusks. We must 
have made some noise, though, for as 
we reached the opening the bull started 
moving toward us, and halted exactly 
twenty-seven steps from the muzzle of 
my gun. The distance is fixed indelibly 
in my mind, because later I measured it. 
We stood a few seconds eyeing the mam- 
moth head, and the long, beautifully 











proportioned tusks of the mighty bull 

I don’t think the elephant saw us, for 
an elephant’s vision is notoriously poor 
and I know that our scent had not 
reached his nose, or else he would have 
lumbered off hastily into the bush. It 
was more than likely, however, that in 
approaching him we had made some 
slight noise, and the ponderous beast, 
fully aroused by the sound, was now 
questing the air for some indication of 
the nature of this unknown danger. 

Time crawled as I stood holding the 
heavy express rifle against my shoulder. 
Such a magnificent specimen I had nev- 
er seen before, in Africa or zoo. Eager 
as I was to shoot, I had no intention of 
doing so till Pat gave his verdict. 

“They look pretty good to me,” I 
whispered. 

After what seemed an inexcusably 
long delay, Pat replied, “Large and sym- 
metrical. They’re certainly worth tak- 
ing. 

That was my cue. The moment of mo- 
ments had arrived. As the massive head 
swayed, I sighted carefully down the 
broad barrel, drew a bead directly be- 
tween the eyes and eight inches below, 
and sent the heavy, solid bullet crashing 
into the skull. As quickly as I could 
squeeze the trigger, I fired the second 
shot between the right eye and ear. To 
make sure of the kill, Pat put two bullets 
into the brain and neck, while my gun 
bearer handed me the .30/06, with safety 
removed. 

The brain shot was immediately fatal, 
and the lumbering giant collapsed where 
he stood. As the nearly eight tons of 
flesh sank to earth, I experienced a curi- 
ous feeling of triumph and sadness, the 
triumph of having taken two ivories 
which later tipped the scales at 100 
pounds each, the sadness of knowing a 
great beast was dead. 


Wea Pat and I sat discussing my 
good fortune, I wasstartledtoseethree 
score natives dash out of the bush, bear- 
ing knives and try-pots. Pat explained 
that word spreads through the country 
when hunters are seeking elephants, and 
natives follow the hunting party at a 
distance, ready to move in after a kill 
for the meat and fat. These husky blacks 
stripped out the meat, hung it on the 
trees in long strips, to dry, and rendered 
enough lard to supply fifty families for a 
year. They were welcome to all save the 
tusks and feet, for the former are su- 
perb trophies, while the feet make strik- 
ing umbrella stands. 

I am sure Mrs. Pearson did not under- 
stand my high spirits in camp that 
night, but my suggestion that she should 
now take an elephant pleased her im- 
mensely. We rested for two days, then 
she, Pat, and I, accompanied by our 
usual retinue, started out in the safari 
car, rolling first down a trail which had 
been cut through the bush around the 
south side of Mount Kasigau. Five miles 
from the mountain, we came upon a 
large track, and dismounted. 

“Good one,” Pat announced briefly, 
“and a fresh track.” 

The trail led us under the slope of the 
mountain, and we were forced to leave 
the car. Unfortunately, the wind became 
uncertain, and it was evident the ele- 
phant would likely get our scent should 
we continue. We decided to leave the 
track, and take a circular course which 
would bring us (Continued on page 83) 
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to the base of the mountain a mile or 
two below. We knew, of course, the ele- 
phant could not escape over the moun- 
tain, and that, if he had come out 
around the base of the mountain, we 
should find his track. 

Nowhere along the route, nor at the 
mountain itself, did we see the trail. 
Reasoning that he must be near the foot 
of the hill back of us, we pushed into 
the wind through the bush toward his 
likely stopping place. Soon after chang- 
ing direction, we came upon a rock 
which towered well above the tops of 
the trees. This offered an excellent van- 
tage point from which to survey the 
bush, and in a few minutes the entire 
party had climbed it. 

I searched the country through my 8X 
glasses, but found no elephant. At last, 
one of the boys pointed toward a tree 
not more than 100 yards distant. I saw 
an elephant there, but, because of the 
heavy growth, could not make sure of 
his size. Whether he was the same one 
we had been tracking none knew. 


E SLID down off the rock and 

walked to within thirty-five yards 
of him. From that point, by straining 
my eyes, I could see he was asleep, but 
could not yet make sure of the tusk 
size. Pat motioned Mrs. Pearson and me 
to stand still, while he went ahead for 
a close view. A few moments later he 


reported: 

“Small. Ivory far too small. Better 
forget him.” 

To say that we were disappointed 


would be understatement. 


“Ten thousand miles of travel, and we 
find this,” Mrs. Pearson remarked. 

Hardly had she uttered these words, 
when we heard the crashing of a tree a 
few yards to the right. We turned, and, 
much to our consternation, heard the 
animal coming toward us. Pat signaled 
quickly for me to give the word to Mrs. 
Pearson to shoot should I decide the 
beast was shootable. At the first glance, I 
saw the ivory was well-formed and long. 

“Here’s your big moment,” I said to 
Mrs. Pearson. “Shoot as soon as he ex- 
poses himself.” 

That time was not long coming. Mrs. 
Pearson raised the rifle to her shoulder, 
sighted briefly, and sent a bullet crash- 
ing into his head between the eye and 
ear—a brain shot. 

The elephant dropped to his knees, 
but I knew an animal of this size rarely 
stays down unless the shot is perfect. 
This was no time to take chances. Pat 
and I gave him both barrels from the 
two express rifles, and, knowing he 
would be very dangerous in this thick 
bush should he get up, all of us with- 
drew a few yards to await results. Aft- 
er several minutes, during which he 
gave no evidence of regaining his feet, 
we approached again, to find him dead. 
The bull weighed fully seven tons, and 
the ivories eighty pounds each. 

Next day we sat in front of our tent, 
framed within the tusks, while Pat 
snapped our pictures. That photograph 
I cherish above all others we took on 
the trip. But the tusks! Perhaps some 
day I shall have a trophy room large 
enough to display them. 


Why the Full-Choke? 


HEN it comes to usefulness on 
W ire seatter gun, the modified- 
choke boring is truly a Jack-of-all- 
trades. As such, it is probably not mas- 
ter of any. It is too close-shooting for 
brush work, and too open for the ex- 
treme ranges covered by the full-choke. 
Yet, its popularity as a second barrel on 
the double gun is well established. In 
fact, for field use, the ability to choose 
instantly between bores at the command 
of the shooter is of great value. 
However, in spite of this advantage 
of the double gun, single-barreled pump 
guns and automatics, which, of course, 
offer no instant choice of pattern, seem 
to gain in popularity. A question nat- 
urally arises. How can the modified 
choke be of service on a one-barrel gun? 
Personally, I have an aversion to the 
close-shooting full-choke. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced, for I started shooting with 
one of those, and gradually went back 
to the more open bores. With a full- 
choke, I am overgunned, and I doubt 
that I am alone in this class of wing- 
shooters. It seems to me that the first 
principle of wing-shooting is to get the 
target within the pattern of the gun. 
Regardless of shooting conditions, it is 
questionable whether the average gun- 
ner, getting the average amount of 
practice, derives any advantage from 
the gun throwing a full-choke pattern. 
If a closer-shooting gun than the im- 
proved-cylinder is needed, try the mod- 
ified. Until the shooter’s skill and gun- 
pointing ability become highly devel- 
oped, the modified bore, throwing a 60- 
percent pattern, makes the most ef- 


fective weapon. Of course, the range of 
any gun-and-load combination must be 
determined and adhered to by the hunter 
for the sake both of satisfaction and 
sportsmanship. 

Gun builders make the full-choke so 
that it will shoot as closely as pos- 
sible. Many full-choke guns will throw 
a 75-percent pattern, on the average. 
With such a gun, however, many favor- 
able opportunities on game at 40 and 45 
yd. will be completely missed. And fre- 
quently, at these ranges, more game is 
crippled by “edging” with the pattern 
than if the more open-shooting modified 
is used. 

The shooter of the close-patterning 
gun should be expert with it. The aver- 
age gunner may often lose many crip- 
ples, which get away with only one or 
two large shot in them, in the hope of 
bringing down an occasional bird at 60 
yd. If that extra range is lacking in his 
gun, if it is effective only over the ranges 
commanded by his skill, he will not be 
tempted. Moreover, the lesser-choked 
gun encourages fast gun pointing rather 
than the more deliberate shooting style, 
which is often necessary in handling the 
Big Berthas, and which frequently nul- 
lifies their advantage of longer range. 

I believe that, in shooting upland 
game, and in shooting waterfowl over 
decoys, the full-choke has been more 
often a handicap than a help. The mod- 
ified choke, with a load of No. 7 or 7% 
chilled shot, will put its pellets into vital 
spots on game and waterfowl at the 
ranges mastered by the average hunter. 
—H. G. Moore, Jr. 
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casting time Radio set servicing pays as 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Disputed Buck 


HILE deer hunt- 
ing in the Adiron- 
dacks last fall, I was 
back in the woods about four miles, 
still-hunting as most hunters do in that 
section, when I came across a chap sit- 
ting about 100 ft. off the main trail. He 
told me he was a watcher on a drive 
that included six drivers and eight 
watchers. He was No. 7 man, and point- 
ed out the position of No. 8. I continued 
out into the woods, past watcher No. 8. 
When I was about midway between 
No. 8 and No. 7, I heard the latter shoot. 
A six-pointer appeared, and I covered 
him through the sights of my Savage 
.30/06, but held fire waiting for him to 
get broadside and closer to me. He 
stopped directly opposite, and turned 
head-on to me at a distance of about 40 
yd. I let go, and he went up on his hind 
legs, and came down on his knees. I 
pegged a shot just back of his right 
shoulder. He struggled up, and ran 
down toward watcher No. 8, and came 
out into a clearing. Here No. 8 stood 
with a .45/70, and, from a distance of 
about 25 ft., he pumped four shots into 
the deer. 

Upon examination, we found a bullet 
had entered the deer’s neck from the 
front, and one had cayght him in the 
side just in back of his shoulder. The 
others were in his midsection, all going 
through him. It was very evident that 
the neck and shoulder shots were mine. 
The drivers and rest of the watchers 
came along, and claimed the buck. 

Should I have insisted on my claim to 
the buck? It is open shooting territory, 
and I shot from the main trail.—Al Don- 
ohoe, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Too Many Kills? 


EDITOR HE article “Jungle 
Outdoor Life: Dog” by W. S. Chad- 

wick gives us a pretty 
good idea as to why the world’s animal 
population is so rapidly diminishing. 
Mr. Chadwick seems to have very small 
consideration for the future generations 
of hunters. How anyone can shoot down 
everything he sees is more than I can 
understand. If enough sportsmen can 
come to their senses, maybe something 
can still be done to save our. wildlife.— 
Tony Rogers, New York, N. ¥. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Warning Law Breakers 


EDITOR N A duck-shooting 
Outdoor Life: trip to a famous 
waterfowl-shooting 

ground, the natives told me some news 
that reaches the height of something or 
other. It seems there has been consid- 
erable illegal duck shooting in that lo- 
cality, and complaints from sportsmen 
went to Washington. In due time, a 
Bureau of Biological Survey warden 
rolled into town, in his nice uniform, 
to get the goods on the law breakers. 
Did he get them? Now [ll tell one. 
Has the Biological Survey ever heard 
97.98.99, ‘ 
1OO -ARE (~ 


YA READY ? ~ 
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of plain-clothesmen? If they want to 
make arrests and stop practices barred 
by federal law, why do they advertise 
that their man is in town?—Walter 
Reilly, New York, N. Y. 


Making Arrows Turn 


EDITOR HOULD J. W. Wright 
Outdoor Life: and P. A. Webb 

really want to know 
what a rifled arrow will do, they have 
only to split a long, turkey feather, and 
use three sections of one half for feath- 
ering an arrow, whipping the sections to 
the shaft with a slight twist. This will 
make the arrow spin like blazes in 
flight. I did this stunt with a couple of 
arrows I made as a kid. They certainly 
spun, but what the ballistic effect may 
have been I was too untechnical to study 
out. My personal opinion is that they 
flew straighter.—Paul St.-Gaudens, Wind- 
sor, Vt. 


How Many Is a Crowd? 

JUST 
Dun | > :'s A 
no 1.124.987] YS ZOER 


OLLIS J. BAR- 

RETT, in his ar- 
ticle “A Few of the 
Boys Go Hunting,” complains that the 
woods are infested with hunters, who 
get in his way. What would he suggest? 
A government dole for poor but worthy 
city-dwelling hunters to permit them to 
make trips to Alaska or Indo-China? 
Or would he have a hunting preserve 
staked off by his State for Mr. Barrett? 
It seems to me that too many sportsmen 
take a sporting attitude toward every- 
thing but giving the other sportsman a 
chance.—Hartley J. Connors, Detroit, 
Mich. 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Guns Aboard 


HERE was a detail 

in a recent Boating 
Department which I 
question. William Jackson mentioned 
the care of guns aboard a boat, saying 
that petroleum jelly would keep the 
bore of a gun from rusting, which is 
true, but he said also that the first shot 
would clear the bore. Gun experts have 
always told us never to shoot a firearm 
with grease in the bore as it is likely to 
bulge the barrel!—D. R. McCarrick, 
Natick, Mass. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Big Guns In Wisconsin 


EDITOR HE letter of Leal 
Outdoor Life: Morse, Babcock, 
Wis., does not give a 
fair interpretation of order No. M-40 of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment. The order states that, from April 
5 to December 1 of each year, except 
during an open season on deer, any rifle 
bigger than a .22 rim-fire, or any shot- 
gun loaded with shot larger than No. 1 
fine shot, or with single ball or bullet, 
is prohibited in 37 counties in any area 
inhabited by deer. 
I live in one of these counties. I do 





not see how it is unfair. How many 
hunters in Wisconsin use any rifle larger 
than a .22 rim-fire on small game? We 
must be willing to sacrifice for the bene- 
fit of our wildlife. 

Mr. Morse says we have to sign for 
shells bigger than .22 caliber or shot big- 
ger than No. 1. I have never heard of 
this law.—William L. Rollmann, Cecil, 
Wis. 


“410 For Sage Hens 
how about 


ye olde ~ 
blunderbus w@, 
for yesage & 










heune?, 
EDITOR OR one, I _ don't 
Outdoor Life: agree with Elmer 


Keith that such a gun 
as a Magnum 10 gauge is needed for 
killing sage hens, that is, if the sage 
hens of Idaho are the same type as those 
of Wyoming. While I was in Wyoming 
last summer, my brother and I each ob- 
tained the limit (six birds a day) the 
first two days of the three-day season 
We used the lowly single-shot .410, 
shooting No. 5 shot in the 2%-in. case. 
Only one bird was shot on the ground, 
and all birds were shot at a distance of 
25 or 30 yd. We lost only one cripple 
My brother has hunted these birds every 
open season for the past 19 years, and 
finds the .410 very satisfactory.—Jim 
Riggs, Winchester, Ill. 


Long Odds 


EDITOR AJ. ASKINS’ arti- 
Outdoor Life: cle “Shots You 

Never Forget’ 
brought vividly to mind an unusual shot 
I made almost 50 years ago. I had re- 
cently purchased a single-shot Winches- 
ter .22 rifle. One fine spring morning, I 
was on the margin of Lake Erie. The 
sun was shining brightly, no wind was 
blowing, and the waters of the lake were 
as smooth as a mirror. Here, thought I, 
was a good opportunity to see how far 
my new rifle would throw a bullet, as I 
would be able to see the splash when the 
bullet fell into the water. 

Taking the gun in both hands and 
holding it at the hip at such an angle as 
I thought would give it the greatest 
range, I fired in the general direction of 
two lone ducks which were swimming 
about on the water at a distance of some- 
where between a quarter and a half-mile 
from shore. No aim of any kind was 
taken. I watched intently for the ex- 
pected splash of the falling bullet, but 
none came. However, two or three sec- 
onds after the shot was fired, one of the 
ducks suddenly turned over on its back, 
and the other flew away. I had killed 
the one that stayed. 

If we assume that the bullet might pos- 
sibly have descended anywhere on an 
area at least one fourth of a mile square, 
and that the duck covered a space of 
about six inches square, the duck’s 
chances of being hit were one in 6,969, 
600.—B. A. Case, Attalla, Ala. 


Those Pickled Minnows 


EDITOR HAT was a wild-eyed 
Outdoor Life: yarn H. W. Yoder, of 
Mount Morris, IIl., told 
in his letter about getting his minnows 
to grab pike by the throat simply by 
giving the minnow liquor to drink. All I 
can say is that there couldn't have been 
much left in the bottle to give the min- 
nows.—B. W. Butler, Sioux City, Ia. 
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WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 


Hunting and Fishing Lodg 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, a 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 
Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 1 
















































































hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0O.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 17 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
make one you or anyone would be glad to look 
at, live in, or own. 





Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
ey homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 





SIMPLIFIED | 
Astronomy 

















Om WCiieme Everything Simplified — pea% 


: bentitied Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
This new simplifs ete tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex- 


POLE +e 
manual introduces the \. STARA 





amateur to the wanders THE BIG 7 Ny, | plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
of the heavens, clearly oe SN location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 


ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli 
cations, by means of 
simple ‘‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or 


roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
Don’t imagine its hard—when you see the book you'll be 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 

how to estimate all costs 


! 
explains the chief prin “° 
| 
| 
| 





theoretical—only sim- 

ple, practical designs, before you start — what 

diagrams, and instruc lumber to use, etc. A rev- ; | 

tions on how to enjoy elation in simplicity—bran *-"s-. lia 





astronomy at home. NEW—just published 
These are little reductions 
of large pictures and plans 
in the manual, 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 


4 nent star chart, how te predict the position of the C | 
¢ planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the ft 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how oO m p e e a n U a oO WwW S oO Ww 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make | . 6s 
This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 


a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OuTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as 











Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 

























SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- genuine as such a book can be made. 
; tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
q experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
t is as genuine as such a book can be made. You en 0 one W e e 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage dN y M | T 4 io 
when _he delivers the book. SATISFACTION , ; ai is oO U fe) n 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not No money is required i 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, with order unless you pre Peete eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee | 
you may return it within 5 days and your money d tt t ) 
= be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail a Just sen 1€ "akes 1 Outdoor Life, Dept. 17 ; 
OW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. | an pay postman 2.00 i‘ | 
— ee ee eee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe plus a few cents postage 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. t | 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 17, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. ’ ‘ Sena 1 on ner , 3 ‘ES ‘ i 
when the book arrives é f HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, i 
Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. I will pay the post- ¥ Y BUNGALOWS I will pay postman $2.00 plus a . | 
an $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. | P| few I postage when the book arrives If dis . i 
f di tisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days * . fied i guarantee to refund my money if I . 
ou will re fund my money. (If you prefer to pay " Ww, | Satisfaction Guaranteed : . i the book back within ten days. (If you prefer 5 
¢1 00 th order. ) 7 nd $2.00 with order) 7 
If, after examining this : 5 
ame serene eiiiiicbiniani | manual, you are not com g NAME sindeipend nndecbiobdasinccnnanhtsnicibeneaianatidisnatniemtniiies 1 
Street 7 sass pletely satisfied, return it 1 sities ee : 
and we _ guarantee to : 1 
ty eed cn IR aaaccialieeieiiies romptl refund our CITY STATE 1 
Pp ptly i 
Orders from outside U.S. must be accompanied by $1.00.) Soenct money. 4 * Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2.00 r 

















OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO —"ITS TOASTED 


